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ECONOMIC FACTORS UNDER- 
LYING SOCIAL PROBLEMS IN 
THE ARAB MIDDLE EAST 


Said B. Himadeh 





HE MAJOR SOCIAL PROBLEM in the Arab coun- 

tries of the Middle East is poverty, with its normal con- 

comitants of malnutrition, poor housing, bad sanitation, 
and disease. It is also the chief social problem in the more de- 
veloped countries, but there are differences in degree, extent, 
and permanence. Poverty in the Arab countries is so extreme 
that it often endangers physical subsistence; it embraces a very 
large proportion of the population; and for the most part it 
is chronic, not temporary or cyclical as it is in the more ad- 
vanced countries. 

These characteristics of poverty in the Arab countries and 
the resulting misery are mainly due to peculiar adverse eco- 
nomic factors, most of which have been operating for centuries. 
® Sa‘ip B. Himapen is Professor of Economics at the American University of Beirut, 


Lebanon. The discussion here presented is based on a lecture delivered at the United 
Nations Social Welfare Seminar for the Arab countries held in Lebanon in August 1949. 
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Outstanding among these is the meagerness of natural resources. 
The Arab countries are poor in fact, and with the exception of 
Iraq and Syria, potentially poor as well. The most important 
resource is land, but only a small proportion of it is cultivable, 
the remainder being desert or semidesert. Moreover, the short 
rainy season in all the Arab territories, and the scanty rainfall 
in most places, prevent or hinder the growing of more than one 
crop in two years or at most two crops in three on the same plot. 
The exception is in territories where water can be controlled, 
notably in the valleys of the Nile, Euphrates, and Tigris. 

Mineral resources, apart from oil, are insignificant. There is 
only one known deposit of iron ore* and practically no coal; 
and while river water can supplement oil as a source of power, 
its use for this purpose must come after domestic needs and irri- 
gation have been met. Accordingly, agriculture is and will re- 
main the main source of livelihood in all the Arab countries; 
and industrialization will largely depend upon agricultural 
production. 

In spite of the relative meagerness of natural resources, much 
waste occurs. In Iraq and Syria potentially productive areas are 
left uncultivated or lie fallow, while large quantities of water 
which could be used economically for irrigation are wasted. 
According to investigations carried on from 1946 to 1949 by the 
Irrigation Development Commission of Iraq, the area irrigated 
by the Euphrates and Tigris rivers could be increased, by storage 
and canalization, from 3,200,000 to 6,400,000 acres, i.e., by 100 
percent.’ In Syria the irrigated area could be increased from 
about 800,000 acres to at least 1,500,000 * or by about go percent, 
mainly by a fuller use of the waters of the Euphrates, Khabur, 
and Orontes rivers. Even in the densely populated Lebanon and 
Jordan, there is considerable waste of water resources. The irri- 
gated area in Lebanon can be increased by about go percent 
(from 110,000 to 210,000 acres) ,* chiefly by a fuller use of the 


1In the Aswan district of Egypt. 

2 United Nations Conciliation Commission for Palestine, Final Report of the United 
Nations Economic Survey Mission for the Middle East, Part Il (Lake Success, N. Y., 
1949), P. 31. 

8 Sir Alexander Gibb and Partners, The Economic Development of Syria (1947), Para. 
187. 

*Sir Alexander Gibb and Partners, The Economic Development of Lebanon (1948), 
p- 72. 
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Litani River in South Biqa‘ and the coastal plain between Sidon 
and north of Tyre, and of the Nahr al-Kabir, Nahr al-Arka and 
Nahr al-Barid rivers in the ‘Akkar plain. No estimates are 
available of the possible increase in irrigated area in Jordan 
(now about 65,000 acres), but it is believed to be large. Further- 
more, much waste results from unsatisfactory water rights and 
deficient control of irrigation. Water from springs in Lebanon 
and Jordan are owned by individuals who can use it, lease it, 
or leave it to waste as they please. Water rights in small river- 
irrigation schemes are mostly regulated by custom; each land- 
owner has a share in the water supply, measured as a unit of 
time, which he may use economically or lavishly. In addition 
to waste of water, there is also considerable soil erosion in some 
countries, chiefly in Lebanon and Jordan. 

Irrigation and drainage works have been and are still being 
undertaken, but on an inadequate scale in comparison to needs — 
particularly in thickly populated areas — and with little or no 
regard to the interest of the cultivators. 

A further important economic factor contributing to poverty 
in the Arab countries is the great pressure of population on cul- 
tivated land. The pressure is partly mitigated by raising more 
than one crop on the same piece of land in one year, chiefly on 
irrigated land; but also enhanced by the need to leave part of 
the land fallow on most rain-fed lands, and by the shifting of 
cultivation in irrigated lands as the soil becomes saline because 
of lack of proper drainage, as in Iraq. The cultivated and crop 
areas per rural inhabitant in the Arab Middle East, excluding 
the Arabian Peninsula,’ may be summarized roughly as in the 
table on page 272. 

As regards Saudi Arabia and the other territories of the Ara- 
bian Peninsula, though figures of cultivated area and rural 
populations are not available, it is known that the population 
pressure over current land resources is very great. 

The pressure of population has been steadily increasing as a 
result of its growth at a more rapid pace than the growth of 
cultivated area. The annual rate of natural increase of popula- 
tion (urban and rural together) in these territories averages 


5 Owing to paucity of data on Saudi Arabia and the other territories of the Arabian 
Peninsula, little reference will be made to them in this article. 
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about 20 per thousand. At this rate a population would double 
itself in 35 years. In view of the growing density, it is not sur- 
prising that the already low per capita income in some countries 
should decline further. Poverty in Egypt (with a surplus rural 
population of 5 to 6 million) is increasing, as real wages show 
a tendency to fall. The average density of population in the 
Arab countries will rise appreciably if the Arab refugees from 
the Jewish regions of Palestine are not repatriated and have to 
be settled in the Arab parts of Palestine and the neighboring 
Arab countries. No attempts have been made to solve the prob- 
lem of population pressure by such measures as substantial in- 
crease in cultivated areas, industrialization, birth control, and 
organized emigration. 

The effect of the pressure of population on poverty is inten- 
sified by lack of education, both liberal and technical. Illiteracy 
is rife in most of the Arab countries, particularly in the rural 
areas where progress in education has been slow, and the little 
education given is misdirected and of inferior quality. The per- 
centage of illiteracy in most rural areas ranges between 85 and 
gs percent. In fact, the lack of education is the chief reason 
for the survival of conservatism, fatalism, and improvidence in 
the rural areas, and is largely responsible for the persistence of 
primitive methods of agriculture. Elementary schools are in- 
creasingly being established in all the Arab countries, but their 
number in the rural areas is still considerably below need. 





Cultivated area Crop area per 
per rural inhabitant rural inhabitant 
(in acres) (in acres) 

PM lak swag vate cde dehsbie tired 0.43 0.75 
NS «tail a hud shinaneemae ia 0.85 0.75 
TN RS ee eee 3.70 1.75 
SS pe re 1.50 1.00 
SP boedhutcky<das tates tinesss 2.80 1.50 
NE 6 ks ei code ne'es 5.50 1.50 


(a) The large difference between per capita cultivated area and per capita crop area 
is due to the fact that the cultivated area consists largely of land, with little and irregular 
rainfall, which needs to remain fallow every other year. 

(b) The wide difference between per capita cultivated area and per capita crop area 
is due both to low and irregular rainfall, and to frequent desertions of land when it 
has become too saline for growing crops. 
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Poverty is also enhanced by unemployment and the immo- 
bility of labor. In normal times the fellah is employed for only 
the equivalent of one-third or one-half of the year. This is par- 
ticularly true in the dry-farming zones of Syria, Iraq, and 
Jordan, where the main work is sowing and harvesting cereals; 
and is true also of the congested irrigated areas of Egypt, where 
the holding of the average farmer keeps him busy for only about 
six months of the year. Livestock production and rural indus- 
tries as supplementary works are not common in the Arab coun- 
tries. For various reasons — attachment to environment, igno- 
rance, lack of necessary funds, poor means of transportation 
— mobility of labor from less to more remunerative areas within 
a country is not frequent. 

Next in importance to the meagerness of natural resources in 
relation to population as a factor for poverty comes the prevail- 
ing backward land systems. Of considerable consequence on 
economic and social conditions are the extreme inequality of 
land ownership and the feudalistic land tenancy system, which 
prevail to a greater or lesser extent in all the Arab countries. 
The share-tenancy system is largely an outcome of large estates. 
Under this system the tenant has no definite lease on the land, 
and is subject to eviction by the landlord at will. The insecurity 
of tenure and the fact that the rent is paid as a fixed share of 
the produce both discourage him from fertilizing the land or 
undertaking any long-term improvements. In the great majority 
of cases the landlord does nothing to improve the land or the 
efficiency of the tenants and yet he takes ordinarily between one- 
third and one-half of the crop. Both the inherent defects of the 
system and the large share taken by the landlord contribute very 
largely to the meagerness of the tenant’s income. 

The extreme inequality of land ownership and the extensive 
prevalence of share-tenancy may be illustrated by the conditions 
in some of the Arab countries. In Egypt about 75 percent of 
the people actively occupied in agriculture own no land or less 
than one feddan (1.038 acres). In cases where the peasant does 
not own land, the usual form of lease is share-tenancy ; but owing 
to the increasing dependence of agricultural production on mar- 
kets, contract tenancy with rent paid in cash is coming more and 
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more into use. In southern Iraq practically all land is owned by 
large owners or shaykhs, who let it to share-tenants — usually 
through the intervention of an intermediary called the sirkal — 
and who contribute little if anything to the cultivation of the 
land. In Syria, about 55 percent of the land which has been 
surveyed is owned by big landlords and cultivated by share- 
tenants. The big landlord is almost always an absentee, a city 
dweller who rarely visits the land for purposes other than the 
collection of his share of the crops. In Lebanon possibly owner- 
cultivation is relatively more prevalent than in any other Arab 
country, yet large estates and share-tenancy are frequent in the 
interior plateau and coastal plains, where less than 200 persons 
own about half of the land surveyed. 

Other backward land systems and institutions are the semi- 
collective ownership of village land by its inhabitants, known 
as masha‘, which exists in Syria, the Arab regions of Palestine, 
and Jordan, and the semicollective ownership of land by a tribe, 
prevailing mainly in Syria and Iraq; fragmentary land holdings, 
prevailing in all Arab countries; the common charitable and 
religious wagqf institution, known as wagf khayri; and the de- 
scendants’ wagf, known as wagf dhurri. 

Where it exists, the masha‘ system is the greatest hindrance to 
agricultural development, because periodic repartitioning and 
reallotment of land among co-owners for the purpose of culti- 
vation prevents investment in the land, such as trees or other 
long-term improvements. “The system misses the advantage 
alike of individualism and of co-operation.” * In the periodic 
repartitioning of masha‘ land, it is usual to divide it into a num- 
ber of sites in each of which the individual is allotted the due 
number of shares. When the number of shares is small, the allot- 
ments very often consist of uneconomic small holdings. 

But by far the greatest fragmentation is due to the Muslim 
laws of succession, which prevent bequeathing to legal heirs. 
Accordingly, legal heirs receive prescribed shares in each piece 
of land of the deceased estate. Successive partitioning of land 

* Government of Palestine, Report of a Committee on the Economic Conditions of Ag- 


riculturists in Palestine and the Fiscal Measures of Government in Relation thereto 
(1930), P. 45. 
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among heirs results, in a great many cases, in ownership by an 
individual of several narrow and long strips of land unsuitable 
for intensive cultivation. 

The wagqf institution is peculiar to Muslim law. Wagqf lands 
are mortmain property which has been dedicated to some reli- 
gious or charitable object or family trust. The charitable or 
religious wagf requires an elaborate system of administration 
which is difficult to carry out efficiently, because wagf property 
is extensive and widely scattered. Very often, as a result of in- 
adequate supervision, the wagf system offers a tempting field for 
the practice of fraud. In cases where wagf is dedicated by an 
individual for the benefit of his descendants, another problem 
arises. As time goes on and the number of heirs increases, the 
property is divided into minute shares of little value to their 
owners. In such cases interest in the property is lost and improve- 
ments discouraged. 

Mention should also be made of the existence of vast areas 
where land titles have not been determined. This is true of all 
Arab countries except Egypt. Land settlement has been in opera- 
tion for many years in Syria, Lebanon, Palestine, Jordan, and 
Iraq, but the progress has been very slow. The undertaking of 
land settlement, including survey and registration, should be 
credited to the ex-Mandatory Powers. They also attempted the 
permanent partitioning and allotment of masha‘ land, and the 
consolidation of strips of land belonging to one individual by 
barter, or by requiring the owner of a small strip to transfer it 
to a neighboring owner. The former effort was not very suc- 
cessful because of the fact that in some countries it was made 
conditional and in others it was actively opposed. The latter was 
fairly successful, but it does not help to reduce fragmentation in 
the future. 

The Mandatory Powers neglected to deal with the problems of 
large estates and the insecurity of tenants. In part they strength- 
ened the power of the landiords by legal recognition of their 
precarious rights in the lands they claimed to own. Worse still 
was the fact that in Iraq, land settlement resulted in transfer of 
the tribal semicollective land-holdings to individual holdings 
by the shaykhs (tribal chiefs), and this increased the inequality 
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of land ownership at the expense of the members of the tribes. 
Protection of tenants was provided for only in Palestine, but 
the law was frequently evaded. The Mandatory Powers failed 
also to provide plans for agricultural development; also irri- 
gation, on which progress in agriculture very largely depends, 
was given but little consideration. 

Since the termination of the Mandatory regimes, no extensive 
efforts have been taken by any Arab government to improve the 
land systems and, in particular, to reduce the extreme inequality 
of landownership and share-tenancy. It is worth mentioning, 
however, that the new Constitution of Syria provides for the 
encouragement of small and medium landownership, and for 
the distribution of private domain of the State to landless cul- 
tivators at reasonable rates. The Constitution also provides for 
setting up by law upper limits of land possession; but, unfortu- 
nately, this restriction is not retroactive, so it only means that 
the future heirs of the present large landowners will not be able 
to hold property above certain limits, and that no man can in 
the future own by purchase or gift land above these limits. In 
Iraq an experiment, called the Dujaylah Project, has been under- 
taken with the aim of finding a solution to the land tenure prob- 
lem without antagonizing the landocrats. It involves the settle- 
ment of 1,200 families on public land, newly irrigated for this 
purpose. A few other similar projects are being carried out, but 
they seem to be too expensive to be copied on a large scale.’ 

Partly as a result of backward land systems and partly be- 
cause of the prevailing illiteracy and conservatism, agricultural 
methods are, generally speaking, very backward. In most rural 
areas the peasant still uses primitive implements and is ignorant 
of even the elementary technique of ploughing, sowing, irrigat- 
ing, the use of fertilizers, and the control of plant and animal 
pests and diseases. This is not to speak of the use of expensive ma- 
chinery and the long-term technical improvements which lie 
outside the fellah’s reach. The usual measures used in more 
developed countries, such as demonstrations and extension work, 
experimental stations, research laboratories, agricultural school 


7 For a full discussion of the Dujaylah Project, see pp. 362-66. 
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education, and education in regard to animal husbandry, have 
scarcely been used in most of the Arab countries. 

The limited amount of cultivated land in relation to rural 
population, the backward land systems, and the poor methods 
of cultivation are the chief factors responsible for the very low 
per capita cultivation output of the rural communities. On the 
basis of cereal production, Dr. Doreen Warriner figures that 
the output from cultivation per head varies little between one 
Arab country and another (greater acre yield in Egypt being 
offset by excessive density of rural population), and estimates it 
for all, except the countries of the Arabian Peninsula, at about 
one-sixth of that in Western Europe and one-third of that in 
Eastern Europe.* 

The effect of this low output on the rural communities is 
multiplied by the extreme inequality of landownership and large 
underemployment already referred to, and by the exorbitant 
cost of credit and the poor marketing mechanism. In view of 
the fact that more than one-half of the land is owned by lando- 
crats, who, as we said, receive normally between one-third and 
one-half of the produce, roughly only one-fourth of this already 
small output from cultivation goes to them. 

The moneylender is by far the chief source of agricultural 
credit. Most of the land-owning farmers and all the landless 
tenant cultivators in need of credit have to resort to money- 
lenders — professional, semiprofessional, landlord, or merchant 
—who exact extortionate interest rates under various forms. 
Where money is scarce the interest rate may be as high as 50 per- 
cent or more per annum, and in periods of bad crops it may 
reach 100 percent or higher. Roughly speaking, interest on loans 
takes away from owner-cultivators and tenant farmers about 
25 percent of their output from cultivation. Default of pay- 
ment by owner-cultivators has often resulted in transfer of land 
property to moneylenders, thus reducing freehold cultivation 
and increasing the inequalities of landownership; while the fre- 
quent inability of tenants to pay their debts to their landlords 
has strengthened the grip of the landlords over the peasants and 
condemned them to a life of peonage. 


8 Doreen Warriner, Land and Poverty in the Middle East (London, 1948), pp. 12-13. 
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The solution of the problem of usury has been attempted in 
most Arab countries by establishing state agricultural banks, 
but with little or no success. The agricultural bank, because of 
the great risk involved, cannot lend to landless peasants without 
some acceptable security, which they usually do not possess. 
Mortgage dealings with small landowners must continue to be 
expensive to the borrowers and troublesome to the bank. The 
typical Arab peasant, whether landless or landowner, does not 
possess the knowledge and strength of character required to limit 
his borrowing to his repaying capacity and to use the borrowed 
money productively. At the same time it is difficult for the bank 
to ascertain the character and capacity of the borrowers and to 
supervise their use of loans, because of the distances involved 
and the high overhead cost. No serious efforts have been made 
to encourage the establishment of cooperative credit societies. 

Marketing of agricultural produce is, in general, very un- 
satisfactory. The producer of cereals is usually bound to sell to 
or through the merchant moneylender from whom he custom- 
arily borrows in cash or in kind. The producer of fruits and the 
grower of vegetables usually take their produce to the market 
and sell it through a middleman, called, in most Arab countries, 
mu‘allim. Both middlemen, particularly the merchant money- 
lender, are noted for their exploitation of cultivators. Conse- 
quently, the cultivator can rarely obtain a fair price for his 
produce. The situation of the vegetable and fruit growers is 
aggravated by the fact that they do not grade or properly pack 
their produce, either because of ignorance of the benefits that 
will be obtained, or because each cultivator produces a little of 
several things, which makes grading and packing not worth the 
effort involved. In addition they lose much time in making trips 
to the market for selling their products. Cooperative marketing 
is little developed in some Arab countries and in others does not 
exist at all. 

The effect of extreme poverty caused by the foregoing fac- 
tors in varied combination on other social problems cannot be 
exaggerated. Undernourishment, bad sanitation, poor housing, 
and disease are rife in most of the rural areas; and the wide- 
spread disease caused by malnutrition and squalor has in turn 
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further reduced the efficiency and income of the population and 
increased their misery. These matters are generally known, but 
their relation to the above economic factors do not seem to have 
been fully realized. Consequently, remedial measures have been 
in the nature of palliatives and minor ameliorations, or larger 
undertakings resulting in benefit chiefly to the big landlords. 

Unless the misery of the masses is properly dealt with, it is 
bound to create grave social problems in the next ten to twenty 
years. Arab peasants are becoming less fatalistic and are begin- 
ning to understand the causes of their difficulties. Their dissatis- 
faction and desire to be freed from poverty and serfdom is shown 
by joining communist and Nazi-type parties designed to bring 
about substantial changes in the social system. In spite of gov- 
ernment repressive measures, Communist cells have been formed 
in industrial centers and adjoining rural areas in most Arab 
countries. Even ignorant and simple country peasants show their 
sympathy with communism as a vague protest against the diffi- 
culties of their living. If the problems of the masses are not 
solved the germs of revolution will grow and multiply, and the 
explosion will take place — as it did in France, Russia, and other 
countries — with heavy losses to life and property. 

The economic factors cannot be dealt with piecemeal. Be- 
cause of their interdependence and because of urgency they 
should be tackled together and their solution should be compre- 
hensively planned. Both long-term and short-term plans are 
necessary; the first to include the more expensive and time con- 
suming projects, and the second to comprise the relatively less 
expensive projects and those which take less time to solve. 

The long-term plan would provide for such major projects as 
the full utilization of land and water resources, flood control and 
drainage, and the utilization of the waters of overflow and 
swamp lands; increasing the supply of water by storage; foresta- 
tion and prevention of soil erosion; sanitary housing; improve- 
ment of transportation and communication between the urban 
and rural districts; development of urban industries to provide 
employment for surplus population; and settlement of surplus 
population and nomadic people on cultivable state lands. 

The short-term plan would include the breaking up of large 
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estates and the substitution of freehold for share-tenancy culti- 
vation; consolidation of fragmentary holdings; permanent par- 
titioning of collective ownership; control of water for drinking 
and irrigation; control of human disease and erection of hos- 
pitals; encouragement of birth control and of migration from 
less to more densely populated areas; improvement of methods 
of cultivation and of raising livestock; adequate control of ani- 
mal and vegetable pests and diseases; establishment of research 
laboratories and experimental stations; development of agricul- 
tural training and extension work; creation of better credit facili- 
ties to provide larger, cheaper, and safer credit; encouragement 
of production and marketing cooperatives; and development of 
rural industries to absorb rural labor when not in use for agri- 
culture. 

In showing the need for such planning, six important questions 
present themselves. First, are the available data and studies ade- 
quate enough to serve as a basis for it? Secondly, is there a suffi- 
cient feeling of social responsibility on the part of those in power 
to implement it? Thirdly, who should be entrusted with plan- 
ning and execution? Fourthly, are the finances of the Arab Gov- 
ernments adequate to enable the carrying out of the plans? 
Fifthly, what advantages can be secured from cooperation among 
the Arab countries in dealing with the economic and associated 
scientific and social problems? Sixthly, can the United Nations 
be of help in promoting reforms? 

In answer to the first question, it should be said that an over- 
all scientific analysis of the causes of poverty and the most effec- 
tive practical measures for its remedy requires a comprehensive 
and thorough economic and social survey, something which has 
not yet been fully made in any Arab country. In view of the 
urgency of reform, however, and of the fact that the chief prob- 
lems are fairly well known, formulation of plans for their 
solution is justifiable, it being understood that plans can be ad- 
justed as more intensive studies are made and more experience is 
gained. 

The second question is answered by many scholars in the nega- 
tive, and they are probably right; but they have overlooked the 
fact that the Arab countries have gained their independence only 


m—_ es lc lCcrOllClCUrlllOCOMmlhlUc rrlC H* Ci‘ wHH!Y 1 5lC(<‘C RDC 
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recently, and that subsequent political events have prevented 
concentration on economic and social problems. Furthermore, 
the political system in most cases has been inherited from the 
Mandate regime and has not had time to develop. In the face 
of these circumstances it is not strange to find deficiency in the 
feeling of public responsibility. But progressive public opinion 
is growing, and with it a sense of public responsibility. This is 
evidenced by the extension in most Arab countries of free edu- 
cation, the enactment of laws for protection of urban labor, the 
projects for social security in Egypt and Lebanon, and other 
social measures. It should be admitted, however, that a deeper 
sense of public responsibility is needed for carrying out eco- 
nomic and social reform of the kind required, especially where 
the interests of those in power seem to them to conflict with the 
interests of the masses, as in the case of reducing the inequalities 
of landownership. 

In regard to the third question, it should be emphasized that 
economic planning for social reform should be entrusted to 
scientists, experts, and technicians, and its execution to efficient 
and honest administrators. A planned development would re- 
quire extension of public functions and qualified personnel to 
undertake it. The Arab countries have relatively few qualified 
nationals, but suitable advisers can be recruited from abroad. 
Great waste and injustice have occurred as a result of depend- 
ence upon unqualified economists, technicians, and administra- 
tors. Appreciation of these matters is developing, though slowly. 
A small number of foreign experts have been secured for various 
purposes and a fair number of nationals are being sent abroad 
for further study and specialization. 

As regards the financing of such comprehensive plans, it is 
well known that Egypt, Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, and Palestine and 
Jordan have all accumulated large credit balances resulting 
from the wartime expenditure by Great Britain and France; 
and that Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, and Bahrein are getting 
foreign currencies from oil royalties and investment and opera- 
tion expenditure in connection with oil which are increasing at 
a rapid pace as extraction is developed and more pipelines are 
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laid.” The former assets, however, are partly owned and con- 
trolled by private individuals and companies — which made 
enormous war profits and paid little to the public treasuries — 
and partly represent a part of the note-circulation cover. It is 
impossible for the governments to be able to tax any reasonable 
portion of the war profits, and it is also improbable that they 
will be able to purchase at the official rates the foreign exchange 
held by private persons. They can, however, substitute public 
bonds for a large part of the currency reserve, and use the for- 
eign currency thus secured to purchase some of the needed 
machinery and equipment for large-scale developments. There 
is also a possibility of gaining some of the foreign exchange in 
the note-circulation cover by revaluation of the currencies, which 
are at present overvalued. Some of the money needed for in- 
ternal expenditures may be raised by reform of the taxation 
systems and elimination of wasteful expenditures, and part may 
be raised in some countries by internal public borrowing. For- 
eign exchange accruing to Iraq from oil has helped the Iraqi 
Government to undertake developmental projects, but this in- 
come together with foreign exchange reserves will remain in- 
adequate to permit full utilization of the vast land and water 
resources. For Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, and Bahrein, income from 
oil will probably be sufficient for a full development of their 
very meager land and water resources. Accordingly, for most 
of the Arab countries external borrowing will be needed — 
particularly dollar loans, as a considerable part of the capital 
requirements must be financed with dollars—#if plans for a 
comprehensive development are to be carried out. 

The answer to the fifth question is that since many of the 
economic and other associated scientific and social problems are 
common to most of the Arab countries, an over-all scientific and 


® The following is a brief account of crude oil production in the Middle East taken 
from Petroleum Press Service, vol. 18, no. 1, January, 1951: 


Iraq’s output rose from about 4 million tons in 1949 to about 6 million tons in 1950, and 
is expected to reach 20 million tons within the next two years when the new 30-inch pipe- 
line to the Mediterranean is finished and the Zubayr field is in operation. 

Saudi Arabia’s output rose from one million tons in 1944 to 27 million tons in 1950. 
(The income from oil royalties and share of profits in 1950 is estimated at about 90 million 
dollars and may rise to 100 million dollars in 1951.) 

Kuwait's output has rapidly advanced from a small output in 1946 to about 17 million 
tons in 1950. Bahrein’s output is steady at about 1.5 million tons. 
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realistic study of these problems and the means for their solution 
can be most economically undertaken by a regional council of 
scientists and experts consisting of economists, sociologists, geolo- 
gists, soil scientists, engineers, biologists, entomologists, bacteri- 
ologists, etc. Furthermore, it should be remembered that there 
is a shortage of first-class scientists, and therefore the use of 
some of them on a regional basis may be necessary. 

As regards help from the United Nations, it can be given in 
four important ways. First, by encouraging political stability, 
including the solution of the problem of Arab refugees; sec- 
ondly, by assisting in the formation of the suggested regional 
council through the Economic and Social Council; thirdly, by 
providing, through the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development the needed money for the undertakings con- 
templated in the plans; and fourthly by providing the technical 
assistance needed in the different fields of economic and social 
activities. 

This discussion has been limited to the economic causes of 
social problems in rural areas. This is not because there are no 
social and economic problems in urban districts, but because 
the rural problems are more permanent, more extensive, and 
more fundamental. Some of the legacies of the war have indeed 
brought considerable hardship to urban areas. Wartime infla- 
tion has resulted in a fall of real wages of laborers and salaried 
employees, offticularly of the latter; and the great excess of 
prices in the Arab countries over world prices has caused large 
trade deficits, which in turn have engendered considerable un- 
employment. 

In closing it should be emphasized that “material conditions 
are foundations of social welfare” ; and unless the basic economic 
problems are solved, there is no hope for a substantial impgove- 
ment in the social conditions of the Arab countries. 





THE INFLUENCE OF THE 
ARABIC LANGUAGE ON 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
THE ARABS 


E. Shouby 


T IS AXIOMATIC that the language of any people is in- 
fluenced by its psychology and culture. Few investigators, 
however, have ever seriously studied the converse: the in- 

fluence that language itself exerts on the psychology and culture 
of the people who use it.’ The general tendency is to regard 
language as sufficiently flexible to adapt itself to cultures and 
intellects rather than so rigid as to stamp its own peculiarities 
upon them. But any close scrutiny of the relations between lan- 
guage and psychology will show that there is an intimate inter- 
dependence between the two. The exact nature and extent of 
this two-way influence must be ascertained sepagately for each 
individual case, as they depend on a large numbeP of factors and 
variables which can at best be only roughly estimated. The fol- 
lowing discussion attempts to summarize the outstanding features 
of one only of this two-way interaction: namely, the influence 
which the Arabic language exerts upon the psychology of the 
Arabs. 


® E. SHousy is a psychologist with training in both Clinical and Social Psychology. His 
linguistic interests, coupled with the fact that Arabic was his first language, have helped 
him in dealing with this intricate subject. Although he has done a relatively substantial 
amount of study of Arabic life and culture, he submits that the present article is only a 
theoretical study intended to provoke interest and open new vistas for research. More 
detailed technical discussions of the psychological lines of reasoning which led him to 
the conclusions here presented are shortly to be published in professional journals. 





1A good example of such a psychological study is a paper by Ernest Jones, dealing 
with the influence of the English language on the psychology of the English people, and 
published in his Essays on Applied Psycho-Analysis (London, 1923). 
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LITERARY AND COLLOQUIAL ARABIC 


The linguistic forms and contents of most written languages 
die hard. Arabic is no exception, for its main features and 
characteristics, as found in the Qur’an, in the poetry of the 
Mu‘allagat,’ and in other poems considered by many scholars to 
belong to the same period, still, after about fourteen centuries, 
hold the position of models that have to be faithfully emulated. 
The Qur’an, especially, is considered the final authority not 
only on grammatical and idiomatic questions but also as regards 
literary style. In spite of the numerous cries for reform in both 
the language and the style of Arabic literature, it is still impos- 
sible for any Arab to write with no consideration for such gram- 
matical, idiomatic, or stylistic requirements as are exemplified 
in the Qur’an without running the risk of being denounced as 
an ignorant or a stupid person, if not as an impudent abuser of 
the integrity of Arabic as well as of the sacredness of the re- 
vealed word of God. 

But whereas an Arab must write in “literary Arabic,” he is 
not expected to use the same language in his everyday conversa- 
tions ; for that purpose he has to use the colloquial Arabic, which 
differs from one country to another, even from one city to the 
next. Should he try to write with the declared intention of using 
the colloquial — which is usually done for “humorous” pur- 
poses or to quote the spoken word — he will have to face the 
difficulty of spelling, and in all probability very few people out- 
side the area in which this brand of spoken Arabic is used will 
fully understand him. Should he, on the other hand, try to speak 
the literary Arabic he writes, our writer will find himself mis- 
understood by the illiterate and ridiculed by all, as has been 
the misfortune of many purists who try to make the literary lan- 
guage of the books the language of everyday life. Educated 
Arabs themselves make fun of anybody who uses it for practical 
everyday life purposes, but they require any public speaker to 


2 The Mu‘allagat are prize-winning poems which traditionally date back to the period 
just preceding the Qur’an, and are generally supposed to have been written in the lan- 
guage spoken in Mecca. The common belief is that these poems were all written in the 
dialect of Mecca because poetical competitions were held there during the pilgrimage 
season, and the winning poems were attached to the walls of the Ka‘bah; hence the 
name mu‘allaqat, i.e., things that are hung, or attached to something. 
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use it rather than the colloquial. Strikingly similar conditions 
seem to have held in the case of the Chinese language too, until 
recently.® 

The gap between the literary language and any one of the 
colloquials is so great that an educated Egyptian who knows 
the literary language as well as the colloquial Egyptian finds it 
difficult to understand correctly the Iraqi colloquial; and so 
may the educated Syrian fail to understand the spoken Arabic of 
Morocco or Tunis. This situation is a strong reminder of me- 
dieval Europe, when educated people wrote and read Latin but 
spoke the different dialects which later developed into what are 
now the various European languages. The medieval scholar, how- 
ever, could speak Latin correctly and without the risk of being 
ridiculed whenever he met other scholars from other countries; 
the contemporary educated Arab has difficulty in mastering all 
the endless intricacies of literary Arabic, and even after a life- 
time of study he usually has to be very alert if he wants to use it 
correctly. 

Over and above all these contrasting features of the literary 
and the colloquial forms of Arabic is the almost complete divi- 
sion of labor between the two. Literary Arabic is ill suited to 
the material and concrete aspects of modern life. Not even the 
greatest scholar could give literary Arabic names to all the con- 
traptions and devices found in a modern household, let alone the 
thousand and one things that are to be seen in the office, in the 
factory, under the hood of a car, in the laboratory, or in any 
other creation of modern civilization. By borrowing words from 
foreign languages, or by coining new words on the one hand, 
and by resorting to circumlocution on the other, an Arab may be 
able to convey his meaning in the colloquial; but he cannot use 
these borrowed or newly-coined words in his writings without 
the protection of the apologetic symbols of the quotation mark, 
the exclamation point, or the question mark. No new word is 
acceptable in print to the majority of Arab readers unless it has 
been Arabized, but no word is Arabized unless it has been used 
in the writings of outstanding authorities. Unfortunately, the 


8 This similarity of the Chinese was brought to the notice of the writer by Professor 
Otto Klineberg. 
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efforts of the various linguistic societies at Arabizing or coining 
words have been of such a nature as to lend themselves to both 
criticism and ridicule. This deadlock has been at least partly 
solved in scientific circles by the use of the same Latin and Greek 
words with which the European languages are burdened. Ara- 
bic literature, however, still stands aloof from the new imports 
of non-Arabic cultures and civilizations. 

The various colloquials are suitable for the practical aspects 
of everyday life. They have enough words to denote the concrete 
things which the average Arab uses. They also contain pithy 
words and expressions which (like their equivalents in the 
American slang) are more expressive of human nature than are 
the elaborate and remote words of literary Arabic which are 
alien to the essence of life in the Arab world of the present. But 
conversely, no colloquial could serve as a suitable vehicle for 
abstract discussion. As may be expected, philosophy, literature, 
the more complex of the sciences — almost any topic that re- 
quires concepts higher than those manipulated in the relatively 
simple Arab daily life — are not usually the subject matter of 
discussions conducted in the colloquial. A combination of the 
colloquial expressions and literary words is often used in the 
discussions of educated people and in the writings of some 
journalists, but without literary words (or foreign words) it is 
almost impossible to convey thoughts and ideas that are beyond 
the concrete and tangible. 

The issue of “journalistic Arabic” should be dealt with here. 
In point of fact, this so-called Arabic style is the orthodox liter- 
ary style plus varying degrees of the appropriate colloquial. The 
extensiveness of its comprehensibility depends on the degree of 
its use of literary Arabic. The nearer the colloquial it gets, the 
less will it be understood or accepted outside its locale. In short, 
it is correct to say that though newspapers, magazines, popular 
books, simple scientific textbooks, public lectures, speeches, and 
the radio are definitely beginning to bring the languages of the 
various Arabic countries closer to each other, the creation of 
a universal journalistic Arabic is not yet in the offing. What is 
more, there is every reason to believe that such a style can be 
truly attained only through raising the colloquials toward the 
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literary, rather than through bringing the literary down to the 
levels of the various colloquials. 


CONSERVATISM OF LITERARY ARABIC 


Before going into the psychological implications of such a 
Situation, it is appropriate to ask why it is possible for an 
awakened and generally flexible people, such as the Arabs, to 
tolerate the conditions described briefly above. The first possible 
reason may be found in the conservatism of written language 
generally. This characteristic is due to a plurality of reasons, 
among which are the canalization of human activities and the 
development of deeply-rooted habits, the magical power ascribed 
consciously and/or unconsciously to words and images of words, 
the convenience and satisfaction which the learning of a stable 
language and grammar provides, the rhythmic and rhymic 
pleasures derived from certain words and patterns of words, and 
the displacement of affection and love from the parents and 
agencies that taught the language to the language itself. 

A second reason is certainly the religious factor. The Qur’an 
is accepted as the highest linguistic achievement of the Arabic 
language in every possible respect; nobody can possibly vie with 
it; everybody should try humbly to emulate it. Nothing should 
be written which does not comply with the linguistic, idiomatic, 
literary, and rhetorical conditions obtaining in the Qur’an. The 
Qur’an is supposedly written in the Arabic dialect of Mecca, and 
of the Quraysh tribe that lived there and distinguished itself 
mainly through the achievement of the Prophet Muhammad, 
one of its members. Muslims all over the world feel that, being 
the embodiment of the words of Allah, the Qur’an is sacred and 
should remain the final authority not only on Muslim religion 
but also on the Arabic language. 

To a large extent, the Qur’an justifies the high evaluation it 
receives from Muslims. It is a great compilation of succinct 
statements dealing with a large number of topics in a very beau- 
tiful, rhythmic, and harmonious style reflecting the genius of 
Muhammad. It has a beauty entirely its own, a beauty which the 
readers of a translation may look for in vain. This beauty of the 
Qur’an, as well as its symbolic meaning and religious signifi- 
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cance, has been partly responsible for its long uninterrupted 
sway over the Arabic language. 

A third factor is the close association between the Arabic 
language and the glorious Arab past. An Arab regards literary 
Arabic as the language of his ancestors whose exploits, under 
the influence of Islam, made history. To the Arab it is a great 
honor to use the language of those great and illustrious fore- 
bears. Such an emotion is human and natural; glorification of 
the past is a common phenomenon. Still, it would not have been 
a sufficient cause, by itself, for the preservation of the many ob- 
solete elements in the Arabic language. We would hardly think 
it reasonable nowadays that an Englishman, for example, should 
advocate the exclusive use of the English used by Shakespeare 
and the King James Bible. 

A fourth factor is the impact of modern Arab nationalism. 
Pride in one’s language is common, but some nations feel it 
more than others. While many Americans take liberties with 
the spelling and the grammar of their English without undue 
criticism, it would be considered almost treasonable if an Arab 
were to misspell a word or break one of the intricate numerous 
rules of Arabic grammar, especially if he were expected to have 
known the right form. Thus, the conservatism of Arabic is 
not only religiously, but also nationalistically reinforced; Ara- 
bic is as vital a part of Arabism as it is of Islam. 

Finally, partly as a result of the foregoing reasons, Arabs value 
their literary heritage highly. To them, the language in which 
this literature is written should be respected and admired; any 
change would imply disloyalty to it, and deprive the coming 
generations of their cultural birthright. The English speaking 
peoples are similarly reluctant to adopt Basic English partly 
because they realize that a Shakespeare, a Milton, or even a 
Pope would not be so enjoyable in Basic English as the original 
is. The loss to Arabic literature would be considerably greater, 
as much of its beauty depends on the resonance and rhythm of the 
sounds — even in prose — and on the play of words, a device 
that is abundantly used and abused. 

The greatest achievement of Arab culture may be said to lie 
in the field of literature; and if the Arabs’ literary heritage is 
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allowed to be devalued and distorted by translation into a new 
type of language that requires more of accuracy in expression 
and less of manipulation in sounds, then a great blow will be 
dealt to the prestige of Arab culture. Literary Arabic, there- 
fore, receives another reinforcement from those intellectuals 
who, though not linguistic purists, are anxious to see the literary 
heritage preserved intact. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS 


The foregoing five main reasons for the rigid conservatism of 
written Arabic are naturally not the only ones, but they are 
deemed to be the most important, and it is therefore possible 
now to turn to the psychological implications of the situation. 

A great deal of man’s intellectual life depends on what psy- 
chologists call the symbolic processes. ‘These use two main cate- 
gories of images: the perceptual and the linguistic. The per- 
ceptual symbols may be visual, auditory, olfactory, or kinesthetic 
images, but they are usually images of things, concrete and 
tangible. Linguistic signs can be visual, auditory, or even kines- 
thetic images. Representing words, ideas, sensations, and affects, 
as they do, linguistic images do not have to be concrete or tangi- 
ble, but may be abstract or hypothetical. Man’s dealing with the 
external world depends on both types of images; but as may be 
obvious, the manipulation of the images of concrete things has 
its limitations and cannot be conveniently used for some types of 
thinking. 

The illiterate Arabs, who are far more numerous than the 
literate, use the various colloquials exclusively. These consist in 
the main of linguistic signs and images that are more or less 
concrete and tangible: words that deal with the unelaborated 
elements of the simple, everyday life in the Arab world. Thus, 
the intellectual processes of the illiterate Arabs lack not only 
the contents abundant in Western culture, but also the forms into 
which these contents are shaped, the words in which they are 
embodied. These Arabs naturally come in touch with literary 
Arabic through listening to the radio, to public speakers, to 
sermons at the mosque, to the ritualistic recital of the Qur’an, but 
their understanding of it remains in the majority of cases vague. 
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The average literate Arab has a fair knowledge of literary 
Arabic in addition to his understanding of the colloquial ; more- 
over, he is likely to conduct his conscious and overt reasoning in 
terms of the richer fund of abstract concepts which literary Ara- 
bic provides. 

Since the various colloquials differ to such a degree from each 
other that it would be scientifically incorrect to deal with them 
under one heading, it seems that for the purpose of this short 
study, it would be best to concentrate our attention on the influ- 
ence of the Arabic language on the psychology of the literate 
Arab, and show only in passing its effects on the illiterate. 
Further, as it is impossible to deal here with all the aspects of 
this psychological influence of the Arabic language, the follow- 
ing may be selected as the most important: general vagueness of 
thought; overemphasis on the psychological significance of the 
linguistic symbols at the expense of their meanings; stereotyped 
emotional responses; overassertion and exaggeration; and two 
levels of life. 


GENERAL VAGUENESS OF THOUGHT 


Any Westerner who has attempted to comprehend Arabic 
will agree that thoughts expressed in that language are generally 
vague and hard to pin down. It is possible to understand an 
ordinary Arabic sentence as a whole, but when it comes to 
understanding it in a manner that fits all the details into a clear 
and well-integrated picture, then it is a different matter. N atur- 
ally, Arabic that deals with simple or familiar questions creates 
no difficulties; but the more novel or abstract the content, the 
more difficult it is to understand Arabic with accuracy. Words 
and even sentences may be transmitted, not as units but as whole 
structures, from one context to an entirely different one with- 
out sufficient modification (or even without modification at all). 
Literate Arabs, unless they have full mastery of a Western lan- 
guage, seem to be inadequately aware of this laxness: if they 
understand the general meaning or significance of a sentence or 
paragraph, all its affective colorings, and its intuitive revela- 
tions, they naturally feel that they understand it perfectly and 
accurately. The inaccuracy of this conclusion is readily apparent 
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to those who then attempt an exact translation into another lan- 
guage. 

This vagueness is due mainly to the fact that modern literary 
Arabic is constituted of diffuse, undifferentiated, and rigid units 
and structures. Without going so far as to subscribe fully to 
such theories as are presented in H. Werner’s Comparative Psy- 
chology of Mental Development,‘ it is reasonable to state that 
modern psychology (and especially experimental psychology) 
has shown that the initial stage of all perceptual and conceptual 
processes is characterized by just such indifferentiation, diffuse- 
ness, and rigidity. For several reasons, Arabic has not yet vastly 
outgrown this stage. Otto Jespersen, in describing the charac- 
teristics of the so-called synthetic languages, uses almost the 
same terms as are used by psychologists.° 

With this thought in mind, the general vagueness of Arabic 
words and sentences may be attributed briefly to the following 
circumstances: (1) They perhaps were never sharply defined 
when they first came into use, and have been retained without 
much change. (2) They have gradually been used to denote 
meanings which were later introduced into Arabic culture, with 
the result that they now represent not only the original vague 
and global meaning but also the numerous usages which have ac- 
creted to them throughout the centuries. (3) The recent sudden 
and rapid influx of Western culture into the Arab world has 
forced writers and thinkers independently to use old words to 
denote new meanings. The same word may be used to denote 
one thing by one writer and another by another. Fortunately 
this chaotic picture is gradually clearing up, thanks to the ex- 
change of ideas and words provided by the large current volume 
of printed literature and the increase in the number of literate 
people who are interested in reading it. 

A further factor contributing to the vagueness of the Arabic 
language is the rigidity of Arabic grammar — an extra-complex 
conglomeration of intricate rules and regulations which certainly 
restricts the freedom of the Arab thinker. The matter-of-fact 
acceptance of the vagueness of meaning on the one hand, and 


* New York, 1940. 
5 See O. Jespersen, Language: Its Nature, Development, and Origin (London, 1922). 
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the strict insistence on the observance of the rigid grammatical 
and formal aspects of the language on the other, naturally 
heightens the only too human tendency to be lax and tolerant. — 
A successful Arab writer, so long as he pays attention to the 
grammatical and the idiomatic aspects of his writing, has only 
to make it diffusely comprehensible; his duty does not extend 
so far as to make his meaning clear-cut and unequivocal. In most 
cases he may occupy himself largely with the arrangement of 
word-patterns (which he memorizes because everybody else uses 
them in exactly the same way) in order to give expression to 
his thoughts. Instead of manipulating the linguistic tools to 
make them convey his thoughts and ideas in an appropriate 
manner, he forces his thoughts to accommodate themselves to 
the ready-made linguistic structures which he borrows from 
general use. This tendency is so conspicuous that non-Arab ob- 
servers who have only a slight contact with Arab culture have 
observed it, for example Sir Walter Scott in The Talisman. 

This vagueness coupled with rigidity leads to a relative lack 
of attention to the connective aspects of sentences. It is often pos- 
sible to read an Arabic sentence, or even a paragraph of two or 
more pages, in which the same personal pronoun is used for 
different antecedents. Many explanatory words and remarks, 
deemed necessary in English, French, German, or any other 
European language, are either minimal or entirely absent in 
much Arabic prose. So long as it is possible for the reader to 
understand by exerting his talent for guessing and checking, the 
writer seems to feel no obligation to make himself clear. 

An extreme example of such a state of affairs is provided by 
a line of poetry, which translated literally would read some- 
thing as follows: “There is no one like him among the people, 
except a crowned, his mother’s father, his father, alive, re- 
sembles him.” The line is intended to praise the maternal uncle 
of a sovereign, since there is nobody like him except the sov- 
ereign, his nephew. That the translation is not the source of 
the vagueness is attested to by the fact that few educated Arabs 
can understand this line even in Arabic. 

Considering the great role that language plays in one’s psy- 
chological life, it would be a great wonder if the personality 
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of the literate Arab were not affected by the restrictions which 
the ideational vagueness and rigidity of his language places upon 
his reading and writing. Evidence that such is the case is pro- 
vided by enlightened foreign observers in Arab countries who 
have wondered why the Arab who exhibits a high intelligence 
with reference to the field or fields of his specialization does not 
show as high a competence with reference to other fields gener- 
ally. It seems that training in any one field releases the Arab 
from the general restrictions (especially linguistic) he is under 
only so far as that field is concerned, or at most in intimately 
related fields. It does not release him from these restrictions 
in all fields of life. Incidentally, the observation also demon- 
strates that the damage is not irreparable. 

The experience of the writer in testing a small number of 
highly intelligent Arabs with the Rorschach technique seems to 
corroborate the foregoing independent formulations. In addi- 
tion to the consistently higher potential intelligence and the 
lower functioning intelligence which these Arabs showed, they 
also exhibited a wide range of accuracy in form-perception and 
conception — from a high level of form perception and concep- 
tualization in fields they are specializing or interested in, to a 
very low level of form-perception and conceptualization in other 
fields. Such conspicuous contrasts in the Rorschach records of 
equally highly educated and intelligent Americans would be 
considered ominous and indicative of schizophrenic tendencies, 
but in the records of Arab subjects they are due to cultural 
rather than to individual peculiarities. 

It is not possible, of course, completely to ascribe the low level 
of general perceptual and conceptual processes, and of the func- 
tioning — in contrast to the potential — intelligence of these 
superior Arabs to the restrictive influence of language. Natu- 
rally, their type of life and experience are of great importance. 
Nevertheless, there is good reason to believe that the linguistic 
restrictions are at least partially responsible for the low per- 
formance of those superior Arabs as well as for the general 
vagueness and ambiguity found in Arabic writing — and for the 
general lack of organization governing life in the Arab world 
of today. The exact nature and extent of the influence of the 
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ideational vagueness and formalistic rigidity of the Arabic lan- 
guage on the perception, conception, and thinking of the Arabs, 
could only be determined experimentally. 


OVEREMPHASIS ON LINGUISTIC SIGNS 


Arabic literature and language seem to overemphasize the 
significance of words as such, paying less regard to their mean- 
ing than is usually the case in Western literatures and languages. 
The play on words, for instance, is an important element in 
Arabic literature, and jokes based upon a play on words are 
predominant in all types of wit and humor. Arabic names of 
places, things, and persons are important, constituting a vital 
element of their integrity and influencing the attitude of people 
toward them. The tendency to fit the thought to the word or to 
the combination of words, rather than the word to the thought, 
is a result of the psychological replacement of thoughts by words, 
the words becoming the substitutes for thoughts, and not their 
representatives. The well-known anecdote of the Arab judge 
who lost his position only because his superior wanted to indulge 
in a little euphuistic play is a good illustration of this phe- 
nomenon carried to its logical extreme. The order of the judge’s 
dismissal ran as follows: Ayyuha al-qadi bi-Qum, qad ‘azalnaka 
fa-qum, which means “Ye the Judge in Qum, we have discharged 
ye, so get up.” The play on words was contained in the rhyming 
of “Qum,” the name of the city where the judge presided, with 
the Arabic imperative verb “gum,” meaning “get up.” 

There is here a clear displacement of the perceptual images 
by the linguistic ones, which for all practical purposes are 
treated as if they were the real thing and not just a linguistic 
representation of it. As may be expected, some of the errors in 
reasoning carried out in Arabic (more than is to be observed 
in the semantics of analytic languages) are exclusively due to 
the confusion between words and the things they represent. 

This overemphasis on the value of words is further strength- 
ened, perhaps, by the aforementioned pleasure derived from the 
sounds of words and the rhythm and harmony produced by the 
combinations of words. Arabic poetry is based to a larger extent 
than is English or French on the effects of these sound combina- 
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tions. The rhyming is too important sometimes to leave much 
scope for the consideration of meaning. The love of the sounds 
of words is so great in Arabic literature that many still write in 
a mild form of saj‘, an old style of rhymed prose which resembles 
euphuism in English, but with much less emphasis on allitera- 
tion and more stress on the rhyming of word-endings. No writer 
is considered good unless his prose evinces the expected consider- 
ation for the rhyming and the harmony of words; and the words 
should convey some of their meanings through the effects created 
by their sounds. By enforcing an overevaluation of words, this 
consideration for sounds also helps to consolidate the conserva- 
tism of Arabic and increase the vagueness in its meaning. 

The emphasis on sounds in Arabic is again not a unique phe- 
nomenon, as all languages pay attention to the sounds of words. 
Some theories even explain the origin of language by the onoma- 
topoetic effects of sounds, but it should be stressed here that 
the less analytic the culture is, the more seems to be its emphasis 
in this direction. The literary Arabic of today still retains the 
emphasis of a less advanced culture. 

The effect of this overemphasis on the value of words and 
their sounds on the psychology of the Arabs is therefore in line 
with what has already been said. But one might go on to point 
out that by increasing linguistic vagueness, it increases a general 
vagueness in all life-situations. It also leads to the constricting of 
thinking and imagination through the substitution of words for 
what they represent. The extreme manifestation of this phenome- 
non in Western culture is met with in the language of the psy- 
chotic and especially the schizophrenic, whose words cease to 
mean the same things they do to the majority of people. This 
“word-salad” extremity is naturally never reached in the normal 
usage of Arabic. But in Egypt, where the original Arabic con- 
cern for sounds is immensely reinforced by contact with the 
less advanced cultures of Africa, and where the musicality of 
the language is obvious even to those who do not understand it, 
one occasionally comes across a half-educated individual who 
so exaggerates the Egyptian type of wit (consisting mainly of the 
play on words, and especially on their sounds) that he gives the 
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impression he has ceased to think of the meaning of words alto- 
gether, and is indeed using a sort of “word-salad.” 

This seeming digression is introduced only to give an illustra- 
tion of another type of effect which the overemphasis of the 
value of words has on the psychology of the people who use them, 
namely the lowering of the level of mental functioning. When 
words are used for their own sake, intellectual regression is 
ushered in; and conversely, when regression sets in, there is an 
overemphasis on words. Shakespeare understood this phenome- 
non long before the modern discoveries of psychology: in 
Julius Caesar he made the mob kill Cinna the poet because he 
happened to have the same name as one of the conspirators. 


STEREOTYPED EMOTIONAL RESPONSES 


When reciting Arabic poetry or prose, speaking literary Ara- 
bic, and especially chanting the Qur’an, the literate Arab almost 
always has to show overt signs of emotions. The melodious and 
musical nature of literary Arabic is preserved through the 
peculiar structure of the language itself. The endless rules of 
inflection and agreement, changing vowels and consonants as well 
as the ubiquitous accent marks according to the meaning, make 
the musicality (in the psychological sense) of the language an 
inherent part of it. So strong is this influence that it has been 
aptly said that in European languages one has to read in order to 
understand, while in Arabic one has to understand in order to 
read. 

Thus, the simple act of reading or speaking in Arabic in- 
volves numerous voice changes which carry with them the 
physiological components of emotions. Whether the Arab who 
recites or chants actually has these feelings is not important be- 
cause the effects tend to set in eventually, even if the emotion 
was itself absent to begin with. What is more, the speaker’s emo- 
tional condition is contagious to observers and listeners. As the 
illiterate Arab is frequently subjected to this fortuitous affec- 
tivity through listening to the chanting of the Qur’an and prayers 
(a very potent psychological force that sometimes helps in 
creating the deep mass hypnosis of the dervishes), and even 
through listening to the radio, his concrete colloquial too has 
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become more musical and emotional than it would have been, 
had it not been adapted to the tempo of the literary form. 

Even when he speaks a foreign language, an Arab shows signs 
of emotivity and impulsiveness of which he may not even be 
aware. This naturally creates a great deal of misunderstanding. 
A foreigner may think an Arab from his manner of speaking ex- 
cited, or angry, or affectionate when in fact he is not. On the 
other hand, an Arab may think a foreigner calm and serene 
when he is already mildly upset or annoyed. 

Two phenomena seem to crystallize from this discussion of 
the rigidly structuralized “musicality” of the Arabic language, 
both literary and colloquial. The first is that its very musicality 
carries with it the physiological components of emotivity. In 
other words, the very act of speaking or reading creates or accen- 
tuates such affects as may be construed from the meaning and/or 
the situation. The affective mood thus unnecessarily created or 
accentuated by subtle and subliminal linguistic habits reduces 
the ability to think clearly. For together with the emphasis on 
Arabic words as such, it is responsible for the sometimes empty 
arguments presented by speakers who are actually both intelli- 
gent and learned. In the second place, as this emotivity is conta- 
gious, the interplay of the debaters’ affects leads to a vicious 
spiral of rising emotivity which finally reduces reasoning and 
thinking to a minimum and contributes to controversy and quar- 
reling. Discord is so common in Arabs’ discussions and debates 
that it is frequently considered the norm, and accepted with 
tolerance and even with some relish in Arab gatherings. 


OVERASSERTION AND EXAGGERATION 


The Arabic language abounds with forms of assertion, tawkid, 
and of exaggeration, mubalaghah. There is the common n, end- 
ing words that are meant to be emphasized; there is also the 
doubling of the sounds of some consonants to create the desir- 
able stronger effect; there are also the frequent words inna and 
kad, used to emphasize a large number of sentences; and there 
are such forms of assertion as the repetition of pronouns and 
certain other words to get across their meanings or significance. 
Besides these grammatical types of overassertion are the numer- 
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ous stylistic and rhetorical devices to achieve even further ex- 
aggeration. Fantastic metaphors and similes are used in abun- 
dance, and long arrays of adjectives to modify the same word are 
quite frequent. Though gradually developing in the direction 
of brevity, the style of Arabic prose is still too florid (as judged 
by the standards applicable to English prose) to be considered 
factual and realistic. 

That Arabic is still largely characterized by a rather primi- 
tive globality, diffuseness, and rigidity has already been men- 
tioned. It remains to point out a contrary trend: the overatten- 
tion to minute detail, but without reintegrating these details into 
a composite and well-organized whole. When the classic Arab 
poet felt strongly (or thought that he ought to feel strongly) 
about anything whatsoever, such as the traces which the tent of 
his real or imaginary beloved’s family left on the sands, he 
would not be satisfied with the normal global picture of it, and 
accordingly would go to the opposite extreme of minute descrip- 
tion, with numerous repetitions of the same ideas in different 
words and a complete disregard for the other aspects of the 
situation, only to turn abruptly to another subject and overcon- 
centrate on it in the same way. A similar explanation might be 
given to his having hundreds of names for concepts like lion, 
sword, and camel, as those names were originally the adjectives 
which his excited imagination gave to things that caught his 
momentary but strong interest and fancy. This again is present 
in all languages, but seems to occupy an unusually prominent 
place in Arabic literary style. 

This overstressing of details without giving an organized or 
comprehensive picture of the whole may be a reaction to and 
in compensation for the earlier stage of vagueness. When people 
are not clear about their own thoughts, they compensate by re- 
peating themselves several times though in different words, 
dimly realizing that if they themselves cannot “see” their own 
meaning clearly, then it is more likely that others will not under- 
stand them either. The repetitions are, in a sense, attempts at 
clarification for the self as well as for others. 

Further evidence of the need for assertion and exaggeration 
in Arabic comes to light in translation. A simple statement in 
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English cannot be translated into Arabic literally without losing 
a part of its meaning. Those who read the same paragraph in 
both English and Arabic will get more meaning from the English 
version (when the Arabic is a literal translation) because, among 
other things, a great deal of the meaning is lost in the Arabic 
version if no devices of assertion and exaggeration are added. 
It is significant to note that even Arabs whose English is inferior 
to their Arabic often prefer to read serious matter in English. 
One reason is the failure of the Arabic translation to put enough 
emphasis in the way of exaggeration and overassertion to con- 
vey to the reader what is stated simply in English. 

The full psychological explanation of these phenomena of 
assertion and exaggeration cannot be dealt with here, but it 
should be obvious that once such a linguistic tradition has been 
established, it cannot fail to produce far-reaching results. The 
psychological impact holds true in the case of the colloquials 
also. Its implications (applicable to both literate and illiterate) 
are two. In the first place, the Arabs are forced to overassert and 
exaggerate in almost all types of communication, as otherwise 
they stand a good chance of being gravely misunderstood. If an 
Arab says exactly what he means without the expected exaggera- 
tion, other Arabs may still think that he means the opposite. 
This fact leads to misunderstanding on the part of non-Arabs 
who do not realize that the Arab speaker is merely following 
a linguistic tradition. Secondly, we have the corollary of the 
first: the failure of the Arabs to realize that others mean exactly 
what they say if it is put in a simple, unelaborated manner; even 
repetition may not be enough for an Arab to realize that the com- 
munication cannot perhaps mean the opposite of what the 
speaker intends. To many Arabs any simple “No” may mean 
the indirectly expressed consent and encouragement of a co- 
quettish woman; and any simple consent may mean the rejection 
of a hypocritical politician. 

The writer once had the opportunity of observing an illustra- 
tion of this twofold reaction to a linguistic condition when he 
listened to the confidential report of two friends: an English 
girl and an Arab youth. The girl complained that her Arab 
friend (a) was pestering her with his attentions and declarations 
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of love; and (b) refused to take ‘““No” for an answer when she 
made it perfectly clear that she was not interested in him at all. 
The Arab confided (a) that the English girl was encouraging 
him to make love to her; and (b) that he had so far shown only 
a little interest and admiration. Both were strictly honest and 
truthful even to their conscious selves, but they did not know 
what a contrast could be created between Arab overassertion and 
exaggeration and British tact and understatement. 


THE TWO LEVELS OF LIFE 


Everybody has at least two selves: the person he thinks he has 
to be and the person he would like to be. We all have what psy- 
chologists call the ego-ideal, or ideal self. We usually take full 
care to prove to ourselves that what we are “forced” actually 
to be is not the best in us, but is only dictated by necessity. At 
bottom we feel to be greater, wiser, more intelligent, more su- 
preme and superior in every respect. The intricate study of 
the psychological aspects of the ideal-self, especially as it is 
found among contemporary Arabs, will have to be dealt with 
elsewhere. 

We have already seen that literary Arabic is the language not 
only of superior abstract thoughts, but also of all things that 
transcend the exigencies of the simple existence of the Arabs. It 
is therefore understandable that this literary Arabic will be 
the medium par excellence of the ideal-self of the Arabs, espe- 
cially the literate Arabs. But the ideal-self of the illiterate Arabs 
also has its vague claim on the language of the elite. The to-be- 
expected gap between the real self of the Arab and his ideal-self 
becomes even larger when strengthened by the superimposition 
of the gap between literary Arabic, which reigns supreme in the 
ideal-self, and colloquial Arabic, which is the monopoly of the 
practical functions of the real self. When the Arab thinks of 
his ideal-self he thinks in terms of what he has learned from 
reading and listening, that is, in terms of literary Arabic. But 
in his everyday living, he is free to distinguish between his ideal- 
self and what he really thinks and does, thanks to his use of the 
colloquial Arabic. 


The psychological consequence is this: while an Arab may 
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express himself in the loftiest moral tone, he may also under 
the proper circumstances freely descend to a low stratum of 


_—moral behavior — and what is significant, feel all the time little 





contradiction between the two modes of action. Such contradic- 
tions are certainly to be found in Western culture; in the Arab 
world they have been frequent and conspicuous enough to baffle 
the attempts of foreign students to understand the Arabs. To 
the mind of the writer, the separation between the literary Ara- 
bic ideal-self on the one hand and the colloquial Arabic real 
self on the other, together with the necessity for overstatement, 
overassertion, and exaggeration, is a major cause of the conspic- 
uousness of this contradiction in Arab personality structure. 

It need hardly be mentioned that the separation that brings 
about these results can be manipulated by external agencies to 
lift the real self of the Arabs toward the summit of their ideal- 
self, at least for short periods when extreme efforts are required. 
Such a situation has occasionally been created by clever politi- 
cians and leaders, some of whom (like Lawrence of Arabia) 
were not Arabs. 

The conclusions of this article may be disturbing to some 
Arabs, particularly to nationalistic Arabs who, like nationalists 
of all nations, cannot tolerate any statement that is nonflattering 
to their country or people, no matter how true, mild, or useful. 
But no psychological study of an individual or people is in- 
tended to be flattering: it is in the nature of depth psychology 
to uncover matters that the people concerned would much rather 
have kept hidden even from themselves. Only if such matters 
are uncovered can Arab psychologists and educators appreciate 
the problem and accept the challenge which it offers. 

















THE ASSIMILATION OF 
IMMIGRANTS INTO ISRAEL 


Zena Harman 


HE EARLY ZIONIST settlers who came to Palestine 

in the 1880’s and at the beginning of the present century 

were mainly young idealists, with a complete philosophy 
of life, intent on building a Jewish homeland through pioneer- 
ing effort. They believed in a return to fundamentals. They 
were bent upon creating a social structure which would ensure 
happiness and equality for all and solve the age-old Jewish 
disease of homelessness. Before World War I and the assump- 
tion of the Mandate by the British, they came in trickles, mainly 
from the Jewish Pale of Settlement in Russia. Between 1919 
and 1922 a new wave of immigration brought many more 
thousands from all parts of Europe, but chiefly from Poland. 
Jewish immigration from Soviet Russia had become by this 
time virtually impossible. 

In 1923 and 1924, immigration from Poland was marked for 
the first time by a large and growing group of middle-class Jews 
who were beginning to feel the effects of economic policies which 
led in the course of time to the pauperization of Polish Jewry. In 
1933, with the advent of Nazism, Jews began also to leave Ger- 
many. Increasing numbers turned to Palestine, either for ideo- 
logical reasons or because possibilities of immigration elsewhere 
were limited. When in 1937 the situation deteriorated to the 
point where Nazism began to extend tentacles beyond the Ger- 
man border, many Jews from Central Europe sought a haven 
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among their own people. From 1937 until the outbreak of World 
War II in 1939, the urge toward Palestine was so strong that, 
for the first time, illegal immigration was organized to break 
through government restrictions which limited newcomers to 
1,500 a month. After the war Jewish survivors in Europe again 
turned toward Palestine, but their entry was limited by the 
fluctuating and restrictive policy of the British Mandatory Gov- 
ernment. The urgent need to escape, the primary instinct to sur- 
vive, led to the organization of large-scale illegal immigration 
which was turned back to Cyprus. The Jews living in Palestine 
facilitated and assisted this immigration in an all-out effort to 
rescue their trapped and frustrated brethren. The era of selec- 
tive immigration was replaced by a new criterion: rescue, escape 
at all costs. 

Since the creation of the State of Israel in 1948, unrestricted 
and virtually unselected immigration has continued. Jews flocked 
to the country from DP camps and from Central and Eastern 
Europe, and there began the hurried flight to Israel of Oriental 
Jews fearful of remaining in Arab countries. The new state 
harnessed all resources to make possible the absorption and in- 
tegration of this influx of peoples. Mr. Ben-Gurion, Israel’s 
first Prime Minister, declared that “none of the many complex 
tasks facing the State of Israel is of more immediate urgency 
or more crucial importance than the absorption of immigrants. 
It may be said that this is the principal object for which the 
State of Israel has been created and the supreme test by which 
it will be judged.” 

Table I shows the growth of population in Israel, while Table 
II gives a breakdown of the influx of people into the state in 





Table I: GROWTH OF POPULATION IN PALESTINE AND ISRAEL 


Jewish Population 
At the end of World War I (1919) 


At the time of the establishment of Israel (May 15, 1948).............. 650,000 (a) 

After two years of Jewish Statehood (May 14, 1950)..........0.00.e00- 1,085,000 (a) 

After three years of Jewish Statehood (May 14, 1951)..........--.0005- 1,300,000 (a) 
Arab Population 

Within the boundaries of Israel (May 14, 1951).....-.-.eseeeeseeceees 175,000 


(a) Population figures include growth by natural increase and immigration. 
Source: Israel Office of Information. 
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the first two years and eight months of its existence. Since May 
1950 immigration has been about equally divided between im- 
migrants from Europe and immigrants from Muslim countries, 
though the present trend is for the latter element to predominate. 
Total immigration for the first three years of Israel’s existence 
(May 1948-May 1951) was 594,770. 

These people, from many different environments, do not auto- 
matically discard the influence of centuries of living in the 
countries of their origin. They tend to preserve their individual 
traditions, modes of life, and behavior patterns. They continue 
to speak the language which they have spoken since birth; it 
takes a considerable time before they can think and express them- 
selves freely in Hebrew, the language of Israel. In many cases, 
they never really master Hebrew, learning only sufficient to 





Table Il: IMMIGRATION INTO ISRAEL BY COUNTRIES 














May 15- 

Dec 31 1948- 
1948 1949 1950 1950 
Lebanon and Syria ..sasiscncas 5 1,570 1,359 2,934 
MEE Saccvescoccseceycesceck@un’ 15 1,709 26,492 28,216 
NGS 0 ctes dae cs seedenean 44 1,778 12,131 13,953 
CC ee eee 4,388 27,295 4,160 35,843 
We WE PONE. cap cidcres sexe 298 35,138 16,145 51,581 
DOG 650 3.5.5 ikn HERES ES 25 446 72 543 
DD dtcndnaech V6 cdoes tenons 129 7,145 7:352 14,626 
Tunisia, Algiers, Morocco ........ 7,074 17,924 11,433 36,431 
RED cn cb cen neeeeutadeias ope o0h 1,065 14,066 10,068 25,199 

Other Middle Eastern and 
North African Countries ...... 211 5,040 1,128 6,379 
Be) Re eee CLL 771 2,654 427 3,852 
Baltic Countries(a) ............- 592 658 125 1,375 
POC a ands cEhbb ee cehcciasagae 31,245 48,343 25,268 104,856 
ee 24,280 14,096 41,289 79,665 
MEE oon ca pumdl haces searnet 15,676 21,308 761 37,745 
OE oii VE ae'b 6 See eR 4,136 2,470 332 6,938 
ee yee ee ee 192 1,364 463 2,019 
ME Sc.ctabee tin igs tence 1,585 55333 983 7,901 
GIR oink Haba acatden <éiexadasa 446 1,620 513 2,579 
CIR Kk tects vecseaen 2,558 15,689 974 19,221 
WEE Dalstccindse vcusshesnne 4,226 6,844 2,960 14,070 
Other European Countries........ 2,337 4,338 3,273 9,998 
Western Hemisphere ............ 284 1,385 891 2,560 
Pee WE a 6 coos sunsqncennkt 5,275 894 6,169 
,. oe 101,622 243,538 169,493 514,653 


(a) Countries of last residence: DP camps in Germany, Austria, and Italy. 
Source: Israel Office of Information. 
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enable them to carry on their daily business. They differ in back- 
ground and tradition; they are the products of widely divergent 
cultures. 

The immigrants fall, however, into two main groups: those 
from Eastern Europe, and those from the Middle East (in- 
cluding North Africa). Moreover, while there are disparities 
amongst the people coming from different European countries 
ranging from industrialized Western Europe to the agrarian 
Balkans, it is on the whole correct to assume that the majority 
have an understanding of the social implications of modern civi- 
lization. The Jews from Middle Eastern countries and North 
Africa, on the other hand, are characterized on the whole by 
passivity and ignorance derived from centuries of life in the 
Orient. Many are illiterate and used to primitive forms of liv- 
ing. Each separate Oriental Jewish community, of which there 
are more than fourteen, has its own habits and customs to which 
it clings tenaciously, although most possess a rich religious tradi- 
tion of high moral standard. 

Ideological divergences cut across both sectors — conflicting 
attitudes toward religious orthodoxy, to political questions, and 
so forth. They come into a country in which the settled popula- 
tion is as Jewish as Frenchmen are French; a Hebrew-speaking 
society, disciplined and devoted to the exciting task of rebuild- 
ing its country. In this society the newcomers are treated as 
equals, but they must adapt themselves to it. 


PRESENT MECHANICS OF IMMIGRANT ABSORPTION 


Prior to the establishment of the state, the Jewish Agency, as 
the representative body of World Jewry, was responsible for the 
task of absorbing new immigrants into Palestine. Jewry through- 
out the world undertook to raise funds to be devoted to bring 
Jews to Israel and to assist in their initial settlement in the 
country. Since the proclamation of Israel’s independence, how- 
ever, immigration has increased from an average of 18,000 a 
year to an average of nearly 18,000 a month. The funds raised 
by voluntary effort abroad have ceased to be sufficient to cope 
with the needs of the newcomers. A joint Board of the Govern- 
ment and the Jewish Agency was formed to meet the situation, 
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and the Government has now assumed part of the financial 
burden through its ministeries, including responsibility for 
housing. 

The major requirements of a newcomer are employment and 
a home. The putting up of new housing units to keep pace with 
the arrival of the immigrants proved to be an impossible task. It 
was therefore unfortunately necessary at the outset to establish 
immigrants’ camps as an emergency measure, providing shelter 
and food. Immigrants remained in these camps until they were 
settled in a home and in work. A variety of services was pro- 
vided ; it was found, however, that some of the newcomers had 
lost the initiative and the impetus to recreate their own lives. 
Some from DP camps, suffering from years of frustration and 
emotional malnutrition, viewed their future lethargically. On 
the other hand, some of the Orientals found conditions in the 
camps superior to anything they had known before, and were 
not inclined to move. A revolutionary decision was finally taken: 
the immigrants’ camps were converted into work camps. Known 
as maaboroth, these transit work camps were established in the 
neighborhood of seasonal work, such as was to be found in the 
citrus and olive groves and where public works were in opera- 
tion. In addition, work villages were established, particularly 
for Yemenite immigrants. Here newcomers live in tents or huts 
in the vicinity of where they are to settle permanently, and par- 
ticipate themselves in building their own permanent homes. 
They work on afforestation and prepare the soil for cultivation 
at the same time that they are being trained to set up their own 
farms. 

In all these centers labor exchanges are established and every 
able-bodied immigrant is expected to work. If there is insufficient 
work for all, what is available is shared. In the spring of 1951 
less than 40,000 of the 520,000 immigrants who have entered 
Israel are still in the old-style immigrants’ camps. The rest have 
entered the economy of the country, and there is practically no 
unemployment. This change has had the effect of banishing the 
immigrants’ dependence on the authorities and of awakening a 
sense of responsibility for their own welfare. Nevertheless, con- 
ditions in some of the transit work centers are distressing, espe- 
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cially during the difficult winter season when the rains fall 
heavily. Many immigrants arrive without clothing and with 
few, if any, household effects. They are expected to cook and 
fend for themselves. Social welfare agencies are established in 
each center to cope immediately with pressing needs. There is 
occasionally a time lag before social services can function ade- 
quately because of the lack of buildings and personnel referred 
to above. It is felt, however, that a step has been taken in the 
right direction despite the unavoidable discomfort that many in- 
dividuals suffer for a limited period of time. 

Among those still in the immigrants’ camps are the so-called 
“hard-core” cases: the chronically sick, the blind, the widows, 
and the other unfortunates whose absorption into employment 
presents extraordinary difficulty. To meet this problem, the 
Government, the Jewish Agency, and the American Joint Dis- 
tribution Committee in 1950 established Malben, a special body 
which concentrates on this aspect of the absorption problem. 

The Army has proved to be an important factor in the absorp- 
tion of newcomers. Conscription involves young men aged 18 
to 29, and young women aged 18 to 27. In a far-sighted approach 
to the problems of the country, one year of the two years of 
military training must be spent in farm work, except in services 
such as the Navy and Air Force, requiring specialized training. 
The discipline of the Army, the imperative need to master the 
language, and the link-up with the pioneering farm settlements, 
have done much to ease the strain of adaptation to a new life for 
many young adults. Army units have also been used for emer- 
gency relief work in the camps in winter time. Of greater sig- 
nificance, however, is the emphasis placed by the Army authori- 
ties on education and civics. Each unit has its education officers 
and teachers, and a good deal of vocational training is incor- 
porated in the program. In following this policy, the Army is 
merely fulfilling its part in the Government’s conviction that 
unless the immigrants become firmly rooted spiritually, cultur- 
ally, and economically, they cannot become part of the nation 
and the security of the nation cannot be established. 
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DISTRIBUTION AND ADJUSTMENT 


All new immigrants must undergo a slow and often compli- 
cated process of reorientation. Where they settle and what they 
do is determined to a large extent by the availability of housing 
and work in one area or another. Many must abandon any ideas 
they may have had of following the occupations they pursued 
in the countries of their origin. This is especially true of small 
traders and unskilled and semiskilled workers. The occupational 
distribution of the immigrants (1948-1950) on the date of their 
arrival is shown in Table III. 

Oriental Jews who came to Israel prior to 1948 preferred on 
the whole to live in the towns or in their near vicinity. Chiefly 
for religious reasons, the largest proportion elected to go to 
Jerusalem, the Holy City. Some of the areas in which they 
settled are in the nature of slums by modern standards, although 
for many their homes are superior to what they had known be- 





Table III: PREVIOUS OCCUPATIONS OF IMMIGRANTS TO ISRAEL 
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Source: Israel Office of Information. 
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fore. Today, a number have settled in maabaroth which have 
been set up in the neighborhood of large towns. Others are being 
directed wherever possible to new settlements in undeveloped 
areas. 

Amongst both the Orientals and the Europeans are many who 
choose to settle on the land and become farmers. In fact, over 45 
percent have gone to the rural areas. The Zionist idealist settlers 
of the last 40 to 50 years have built cooperative and collective 
settlements in all parts of the country. By dint of hard pioneer- 
ing work, they have brought fertility to desolate and sterile areas. 
At the same time, they have built for themselves a form of society 
based on mutual aid and mutual responsibility. One type is the 
kibbutz, where all the property is owned and worked in com- 
mon. Another is the small-holders settlement (moshav), run on 
cooperative lines. The concept of the “conquest of labor,” self- 
realization through self-labor, is basic to their philosophy. They 
have consciously created a peasant class, cultured, disciplined, 
devoted to the needs of the country. They are anxious and happy 
to absorb new immigrants who are prepared to work and adopt 
the same way of life. 

It is not easy for the primitive Oriental to be assimilated into 
the closed society of the kibbutz, with its high intellectual stand- 
ards, in which every individual participates as an equal. The 
majority who decide to settle on the land prefer the small-holders 
villages, the moshav, in which each family has its own home, but 
in which equipment is owned jointly and products are marketed 
cooperatively. Many Europeans, also, who have lived for years 
in DP camps have an abhorrence of collective life which has 
some outward, though no inner, resemblance to camp life. They 
too are tending to settle in the villages which allow them more 
scope to reestablish their individual family lives and make less 
demands on their individual sovereignty. 

In spite of the difficulties in absorbing the immigrants which 
arose out of their lack of skill and training, over 45 percent of 
them have been absorbed into Israel’s rural areas, as against over 
46 percent in urban areas. The figures in Table 1V show how the 
first 500,000 immigrants, of whom about 50 percent were with- 
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out previous training, have been absorbed as of December 31, 
1950. 


EDUCATION 


The process of cultural acclimatization is difficult whether 
the newcomers decide to settle in the towns or in the villages. 
One of the first major steps taken by the newly established state 
was to introduce compulsory education for all children aged 5 
to 13 inclusive and for all adolescents who had not completed 
their elementary education. The kindergarten has a special 
place in the school system because in many cases it is possible 
through it not only to give a child its first knowledge of Hebrew, 
but, through the child, to reach out to the family and so give 
the parents their first impetus to acquire the language. Parents, 
through the kindergartens, are also included in the celebration 
of festivals which are an integral part of positive Jewish living 
in Israel. Since there are no less than 61 different nationalities 
among the immigrants, speaking a great variety of languages, 
the renaissance of Hebrew has been one of the most potent forces 





Table IV: ABSORPTION OF IMMIGRANTS INTO ISRAEL 


Rvral Areas Yo of total 
New Settlements 
Kibbutzim (existing) 
Moshavim (existing) 
Private Agricultural 
Settlements (existing) 
Maabaroth (transitional 
settlements ) 
Work Villages 
Youth Institutions 
Abandoned Villages 
Pioneers’ Homes 
Total Rural Absorption 226,269 


Urban Areas 
Town and Townships 
Employed by Government, 
Army, Police 
Malben (Social Cases Rehabilitation) . 
Aged Homes 
Total Urban Absorption 


Still in Immigrant Camps 
Dead 
Returned Abroad 


Source: Israel Office of Information. 
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in the process of consolidating this medley of peoples into a new 
national unity. 

There are four different trends in the educational system: the 
General, Labor, Mizrachi, and Agudath Israel. This is the re- 
sult of the intrusion of political feelings into most phases of 
life in the country, and of what is regarded as the democratic 
right of parents to have their children educated in the spirit of 
their own philosophies. Parents have the choice of registering 
their children in schools of whatever system they prefer. Gen- 
eral supervision is exercised by the Ministry of Education but 
each system is under direct control of a board representing the 
ideological grouping to which it is attached. There is a standard 
syllabus for Hebrew and general subjects which is obligatory 
for all schools. Matriculation examinations are the same for all, 
irrespective of trend. The General trend maintains a positive 
attitude to the principles of religion, but education toward the 
actual observance of religious commandments is left to the dis- 
cretion of the parents. The Mizrachi trend emphasizes the reli- 
gious aspect of education. Children are trained to observe all the 
precepts of the Jewish religion and follow all the ritual. The 
Agudath Israel resembles the Mizrachi in its educational aims 
but is more orthodox in the observance of religious traditions 
and more conservative in its methods. The Labor trend defines 
the aim of its education as “the crystallization of an independent 
chalutz (pioneer type) imbued with Zionist socialist ideals, able 
and willing bodily and spiritually to implement the mission of 
the Zionist socialist Labor movement in Israel.” Stress is laid on 
manual work and the value of labor to society. This trend also 
includes a type of school which blends its socio-pedagogical aims 
with religious education. Table V shows the growth in number 
of schools and attendance. 

The influx of newcomers poses tremendous problems for the 
educators. New buildings are required, as are teaching materials 
and equipment and visual aids for the illiterate. The major 
difficulty, though, is to train a sufficient number of teachers and 
to give them reasonable qualifications within a minimum period 
of time. Programs of work and curricula have to be adapted to 
widely divergent mentalities and to children of entirely different 
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backgrounds. This requires inordinate tact, deep understanding, 
and human sympathy on the part of the teacher; at the same time 
there is a passionate longing to learn in all groupings, to banish 
ignorance which is regarded as being the hallmark of a dismal 
past. 

Since 1934 a special class of orphan immigrant child has 
been entering the country under the Youth Aliyah scheme. These 
children, and those separated from their parents, are being edu- 
cated and maintained until their seventeenth birthdays. Some 
50,000 children have to date received their education in this 
movement and there are at present some 20,000 in training. 
Many of these today are not orphaned, but the children of 
poverty-stricken new immigrants who are unable on arrival in 
the country to make provision for them. These young people are 
educated in some 225 centers, being prepared for a farming and 
pioneering life through the socio-group method of education — 





Table V: GROWTH IN NUMBER OF SCHOOLS AND ATTENDANCE 
IN JEWISH PALESTINE AND ISRAEL 
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(a) Private religious elementary schools. 


Source: Israel Office of Information. 
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the group providing the family substitute, the teachers and youth 
leaders the parent substitutes. Many graduates have established 
their own pioneer settlements and are to be found happily occu- 
pied and well adjusted in all phases of life in the country. The 
cost of this undertaking is borne largely by voluntary fund- 
raising efforts of Jews throughout the world. 

Many children will want to pursue a trade or vocation other 
than farming. It is therefore necessary to train newcomers to 
become skilled workers. Such a program will also enable the 
Government to carry through successfully its 4-year plan in 
industry and agriculture, essential for the stabilization of the 
country’s economy. Yet over 50 percent of recent arrivals, heads 
of families, are entirely unskilled. These considerations have 
given a strong impetus to the setting up of vocational schools for 
youth and to the establishment of institutions for adult educa- 
tion. At present various bodies in addition to the Department 
of Education, such as the Ministry of Trade and Industry, the 
General Federation of Labor, local authorities, and several 
public groups engage in vocational training. The Ministry of 
Education is planning to coordinate, supervise, and extend all 


these activities. Furthermore, the Jewish Agency, in conjunction 
with the Ministry of Education, has set up institutes (Ulpanim) 
where qualified immigrants are given a command of the Hebrew 
language in a 6-month intensive course, to enable them to fol- 
low their professions. They live in the center during the course 
of their studies, the money needed for this period being credited 
to them by the Jewish Agency. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


The very nature of the immigration to Israel within the last 
fifteen to twenty years has made intensive social as well as educa- 
tional intervention a necessity. There exists a large network of 
social welfare services throughout the country, agencies de- 
veloped by the Jewish community during the period of the Man- 
datory when the latter did little to foster their emergence. At 
the same time, there is no government-sponsored social security 
scheme. A special committee appointed by the Government to 
make recommendations on such a plan has already submitted its 
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recommendations, but in the present situation, when mass immi- 
gration is making such demands on the economy of the country, 
it is unlikely that the Government would be able to implement 
them as a whole. The General Federation of Jewish Labor 
(Histadruth), to which some 70 percent of Israel’s workers and 
their families belong, does provide a form of social insurance for 
its membership covering health, unemployment, and old age as 
well as a number of subsidiary social needs. Nevertheless, the 
lack of a government-sponsored social security program adds to 
the responsibilities of the social welfare agencies. 

The social welfare case work agencies established in 1933 by 
the Jewish community have been taken over by the Ministry of 
Social Welfare and function in 94 small and large communities 
throughout the country. They come under the control of mu- 
nicipal authorities who employ the staff but are subject to over- 
all supervision by the Ministry. The social workers either re- 
ceived their training abroad or are graduates of the social work 
school which was established in Jerusalem in 1934. The Ministry 
of Social Welfare has organized the work into three subsections 
covering general social service, child and youth welfare, and the 
protection of underprivileged, neglected, and delinquent chil- 
dren. It has also set up an immigrants’ division to serve the needs 
of new immigrants until they are integrated into the country. 

Jewish women’s organizations throughout the world have 
taken the initiative in and provided the funds for the establish- 
ment of many important welfare services. Child welfare ac- 
tivities, both preventive and curative, in general have taken 
pride of place. It is fully recognized that childhood is the cru- 
cial period in which physical and mental structures are deter- 
mined, growth and development are nurtured, and social atti- 
tudes shaped and crystallized. There are 148 childrens’ homes 
and institutions in the country (excluding Youth Aliyah) for 
the maladjusted, social misfits, delinquent, neglected, and under- 
privileged. There are pre- and post-natal clinics, child feeding 
and hygiene schemes, day nurseries, clubs, playgrounds, and a 
variety of recreational facilities initiated by American Hadas- 
sah, WIZO, Mizrachi, Pioneer Women, etc. 

The process of resettling the family, particularly in the first 
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period of transition, can be especially hard on the child, assailed 
by a feeling of insecurity, troubled by the groping of parents 
in search of a home and a living. There is occasionally a time 
lag in new settlements before the school is set up and a regular 
routine established, although schools, clinics, and day nurseries 
are given highest priorities in building. Oriental children, 
plunged from a primitive, passive environment into a surging 
metropolis with modern amenities can become confused and 
agitated. When they begin to attend school together with Euro- 
pean children, their natural feeling of inferiority is enhanced. 
Some, feeling frustrated, find refuge in aggressiveness and other 
antisocial manifestations. They need help and guidance to bridge 
virtually centuries in terms of modern civilization. 

The result has been, in some cases, a form of juvenile delin- 
quency, but one far milder in character than that met with in 
developed industrial civilizations; in Israel it is caused by social 
conflict rather than neurotic disturbance. There exists in this 
situation a great opportunity for constructive social work, al- 
though it is a constant source of wonder that still the largest 
proportion of immigrants is unaffected by the basic changes in 
their lives. The work is proceeding in many instances through 
group activities, individuals finding satisfaction and a sense of 
belonging through the collective values of the group. At the 
same time, there is full appreciation of the importance of in- 
corporating the whole family in the social work, and of linking 
recreational facilities with the family scene. The whole family 
must be both the subject and the object of the treatment plan if 
fundamental changes are to be introduced rapidly in habits and 
modes of life. The strengthening of family life offers the greatest 
promise of a solid society. 

A major problem facing the social service ministries (Educa- 
tion, Health, and Social Welfare) is that of coordination. The 
many different groupings, ideological and other, which charac- 
terize life in Israel, all anxious to make a constructive contribu- 
tion, have brought about duplication and overlapping. This is 
accentuated by the existence of fund-raising organizations in all 
parts of the world, each with its own program of work vitally 
important to the country at its present stage of development, 
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which by their very nature must maintain their independence 
and autonomy. 

The late Henrietta Szold established Mosad Szold on the 
lines of the Pro-Juventate in Switzerland; this is a nongovern- 
mental agency engaged mainly in research work. Community 
life is undergoing constant changes due to immigration and 
services are frequently in need of adaptation to changed condi- 
tions. Elasticity and resilience are essential prerequisites in the 
functioning of all institutions in Israel. The Szold Institute is 
performing a valuable service in drawing attention to problems, 
weaknesses, and changes, making recommendations governing 
the whole gamut of social services based on careful scientific 


investigation. Its weakness lies in the fact that it has no executive 
power. 


HEALTH 


In the sphere of health, Hadassah, the Women’s Zionist Or- 
ganization of America, as the first body to set up modern health 
services has played a pioneering role. It is even now engaged in 
setting up a new Medical Center in Jerusalem which is to in- 
clude a medical school. The General Federation of Jewish Labor 
has a comprehensive health service for its members, while the 
Government Ministry of Health provides hospitals and other 
facilities supplementing, augmenting, and coordinating what 
exists. 

The health problems in an immigrant population are innu- 
merable. Tens of thousands of the newcomers from Middle East- 
ern countries are not acquainted with modern sanitation and 
hygiene. They bring with them diseases indigenous to the Orient, 
such as trachoma, ringworm, tropical ulcers, and body sores. 
There is a relatively high incidence of tuberculosis amongst 
newcomers, both from the East and the West, a result of years of 
privation and neglect. In all groups numbers suffer from mal- 
nutrition, requiring special diets and medical attention. Existing 
health services are being strained to the utmost by the multi- 
plicity of problems and every effort is being made to train 
nurses and health workers to supplement the army of people al- 
ready engaged in them. The establishment of a medical school 
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by the Hebrew University and Hadassah will play an essential 
part in helping to train young doctors especially for the outly- 
ing areas. 

The influx of immigrants into Israel is inevitable and inex- 
orable. It is the life force that flows through the body politic, 
strengthening and sustaining it. It represents a mass undertaking 
demanding bold centralized emergency planning and the in- 
vestment of huge sums of money and personal sacrifice, both 
for the old-timers and the newcomers. It has meant the intro- 
duction of a severe system of rationing and an era of austerity 
which may last a long time. The ultimate aim is the emergence 
of a well-knit homogeneous national unit in which there has 
been a positive synthesis of the values brought by the different 
peoples. The very divergence of the immigrants is one of the 
main dynamic forces leading to the attainment of this synthesis. 
Viewed from any angle, the process of assimilation at work in 
Israel today represents a sublime act of faith. 




















LAND REFORM LEGISLATION 
IN INDIA 


Konrad Bekker 


NDIA’S AGRARIAN PROBLEM has many facets: pres- 
sure of the population on the land, inadequate production 
techniques, inability to cope with recurring disasters, uneco- 

nomic size of agricultural holdings, exploitative patterns of 
tenure and agricultural credit, and poor marketing facilities. 
For a long-term solution of the country’s economic ills, a coor- 
dinated attack on all these aspects of the problem is necessary. 
But among them, the relationship between state, owner, and 
tenant has currently a high political priority. Land reform has 
long been an important plank in the platform of the Congress 
Party. Since it must be accomplished in large part by legislative 
action, it has become a more immediate political responsibility 
of the Government than other agricultural reforms that require 
extensive technological change. Moreover, when the Govern- 
ment submits its record to the electorate in India’s first national 
election, scheduled for this fall, land reform will be the issue 
that touches the agricultural population most directly and pro- 
foundly. Legislative activity in this field has therefore been in- 
tense. While some of the new laws have not yet been passed in 
final form and others are being challenged in the courts, their 
main patterns are clear. 

India’s land tenure systems fall into four major classes, each 
with many minor modifications: zamindari, mahalwari, ryot- 
wari, and jagirdari.* Zamindari and mahalwari both have their 
origin in the practice of farming out taxes that was introduced 


© Konrap BexkkKER is an economist with the Department of State, Washington. For two 
years during the war (1944-45) he served in India with the armed forces. 

1 Cf. the basic study by B. A. Baden-Powell, The Land Systems of British India (Oxford, 
1892). For one of several good modern treatments, see M. B. Nanavati and J. J. Anjaria, 
The Indian Rural Problem (3rd ed., Bombay, 1947). 
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under the later Mogul emperors. Over a period of time, the 
tax collectors tended to acquire an inheritable position. In some 
areas, subinfeudation occurred, and numerous intermediaries 
were placed between the tenant and the state. The British East 
India Company recognized the zamindars in Bengal as the 
owners of their estates, and the British administration since then 
has borne much of the political onus of inequitable tenure con- 
ditions. The mahalwari settlement, characteristic of the United 
Provinces, also acknowledged the former tax collector as the 
landlord, but it preserved the traditional structure to a larger 
extent by defining the obligations of the village as well as those 
of the landlord. In some areas, notably in Southern Madras and 
Bombay, the tax liability was imposed on the individual peasant 
himself, and thus his ownership was recognized under what is 
known as the ryotwari system. The jagirdari type of holding 
developed in the princely states, where much land was held 
directly by the ruler and large tracts were granted to individuals 
as tax exempt estates. 

Under all four systems of tenure two main types of tenancy 
can be distinguished: occupancy tenancy, and tenancy-at-will. 
The occupancy tenant has certain permanent rights bordering 
in some instances on transferable private property, while the 
tenant-at-will holds his land at the pleasure of the landlord. 
Reform legislation during the 19th century was designed pri- 
marily to protect the occupancy tenant in the enjoyment of his 
rights. During the 2oth century, and particularly after the estab- 
lishment of provincial autonomy in 1937, legislation was in- 
creasingly concerned with extending occupancy status to addi- 
tional tenants-at-will. No fundamental attack on the system of 
land tenure itself was attempted. 

The recognition of the former tax collectors as proprietors 
was accompanied by a fixing of their tax liability, either in 
perpetuity as in Bengal, or for periods ranging from 20 years 
in the Central Provinces to 40 years in the Punjab. In theory, 
these settlements were to determine the tenant’s as well as the 
landlord’s payments. In fact, however, rents remained generally 
unregulated, so that the landlord could utilize his strengthened 
legal position to exact higher rents while his own payments to 
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the state remained unchanged. Before World War II, the ancient 
tradition which assigned one-sixth to one-fourth of the produce 
to the state, and one-tenth of this amount to the tax collector, had 
been changed radically. Rents paid by the tenants to the land- 
lords throughout the tenanted area of India averaged between 
50 and 60 percent of the produce of the land, while the landlord’s 
payments to the state averaged about 10 to 15 percent. 

The war years affected Indian agriculture very unevenly. In- 
creased employment in industrial areas absorbed some of the 
rural surplus population. In some parts of the country, e.g. in 
Uttar Pradesh, tenants were able to lay aside cash savings as a 
result of higher prices for agricultural commodities.? Wartime 
and postwar inflation reduced the burden of agricultural debts. 
On the other hand, there is evidence to show that the wages of 
agricultural labor lagged behind the increase in the cost of 
living.* The most important changes occurred in the political 
field when independence gave a strong impetus to agrarian re- 
form legislation. Steps toward reform were taken simultaneously 
in many of the states and at the Center, with coordination pro- 
vided by Congress Party policy, by the new Constitution, and 
by the fiscal and legislative controls of the Center. Primary re- 
sponsibility for land tenure reform remained with the states, and 
actual and pending legislation shows a great deal of diversity. 


THE POSITION OF CONGRESS TOWARD LAND REFORM 


In December 1947, the Congress Party formed an Agrarian 
Reforms Committee which devoted more than a year to a sur- 
vey of postwar agrarian reform problems and to the formulation 
of policy recommendations. The report of the Committee may 
be taken as representative of informed official and professional 
opinion throughout the country. The central theme of the report 
is the need for the elimination of all intermediaries between the 
state and the tiller. The pattern of tenure that is advocated draws 
a major part of its inspiration from the traditional Indian vil- 


2 Study by the United Commercial Bank, Ltd., as reported in Commerce (Bombay), 
vol. 80, no. 2050, May 6, 1950. 

8 Congress Party (New Delhi), Report of the Congress Agrarian Reforms Committee 
(1949), p. 116; Surendra J. Patel, Agricultural Laborers in Modern India and Pakistan 
(unpublished dissertation, University of Pennsylvania, 1949) p. 235. 
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lage system. It does not provide for outright property in the 
land, but imposes limitations on the right of the cultivator to 
sublet and divert his holdings to other than agricultural pur- 
poses. The maintenance of acceptable standards of cultivation 
and compliance with Government rules are to be required. Con- 
siderable authority and responsibility is to be vested in the vil- 
lage panchayat, the elected body of village representatives. 

Major emphasis is placed on the establishment of secure 
tenure for occupancy tenants and tenants-at-will who have cul- 
tivated a holding or part of a holding for six years or longer. 
To that end, existing zamindaris and jagirdaris have to be dis- 
solved. The now existing ryotwaris and mahalwaris, too, fall 
short of the ideal patterns because they have not preserved the 
social controls characteristic of the panchayat system in its 
original form. Nevertheless, these two systems offer secure tenure 
and require less fundamental change under the new system. 

The Committee felt strongly that the granting of secure tenure 
and the enforcement of fair rentals would bring about two im- 
mediate changes of fundamental importance to Indian agricul- 
ture. First, they would substantially increase the share of the 
tenant in his output. In many specific instances investigated by the 
Committee, this increase would double the tenant’s income even 
if present methods of production were left unchanged. Secondly, 
the tenant’s incentive to raise production both by his direct 
efforts and by improvements in the land would be restored. The 
Committee found that under present conditions this incentive 
was lacking because increased output was rapidly reflected in 
increased rent. In this sense, land reform was a necessary condi- 
tion for all other agrarian reform. 

The Committee did not claim that fair tenure conditions alone 
could give economic viability to those dwarf holdings that can- 
not provide a livelihood to the cultivator even if he is relieved 
of excessive rent payments and given a personal stake in the land. 
In such cases the confirmation of the present tenant in his rights 
might perpetuate an inefficient type of production involving 
large-scale underemployment of human resources and incap- 
able of technical advancement. Faced with this problem, the 
Committee sought a compromise. It defined an “economic hold- 
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ing” as one affording a reasonable standard of living and full 
employment to a family of normal size with at least a pair of 
good bullocks. This would be the typical holding under the 
tenure system advocated by the Committee, and three times this 
size would be the maximum permissible. Below the “economic” 
holding, individual farming would be permitted on what the 
Committee calls the “basic holding”: a unit smaller than the 
economic holding, but not “palpably uneconomic,” and capable 
of being built up either by acquisition of more land or by com- 
pulsory cooperative organization. 

On holdings even smaller than basic holdings, individual 
farming would not be allowed. Owners or tenants with such 
holdings, as well as landless agricultural laborers without a tra- 
dition of individual farming, would be settled on reclaimed 
waste land on large collective farms directed initially by the 
state. The Committee recommended strongly against the settle- 
ment of such new land by individuals either for peasant or for 
large-scale capitalist farming. Placing the area to be irrigated 
under various multipurpose projects over a period of from 10 
to 15 years at 18.7 million acres of land, the Committee ap- 
parently saw here the principal answer to the problem of the 
submarginal holders and the landless laborers. 


THE CENTER’S ROLE IN LAND REFORM 


The Indian Constitution assigns little responsibility for land 
reform to the Central Government. Most aspects of agriculture, 
and in particular those that relate to land reform, are enumer- 
ated among the legislative fields reserved to the states: * rights in 
or over land, the relations between landlord and tenant, the 
collection of rents, transfer and alienation of agricultural land, 
land improvement and agricultural loans, colonization, water 
supplies and irrigation, agricultural education and research, 
duties in respect of succession to agricultural land, and taxation 
of lands, buildings, and agricultural income. Moreover, the 
Constitution facilitates current tenure reform legislation in the 
states by weakening the provisions of Article 31(2) that guaran- 
tee compensation for expropriated property. Ordinarily, state 


# Constitution of India (New Delhi), 1949, pp. 244 ff. 
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laws must provide for compensation for property acquired for 
public purposes by either fixing the amount of the compensation 
or specifying the principles on which, and the manner in which, 
the compensation is to be given. If they fail to do so, they are 
open to challenge in the courts. Legislation pending at the time 
of the adoption of the Constitution, or passed within the pre- 
ceding eighteen months, was exempt from this challenge if as- 
sented to, or certified by, the President. It is generally under- 
stood that this provision was designed to permit the adoption of 
compensation schemes for expropriated landlords that might 
not satisfy the courts. Many of the more recent laws are not pro- 
tected by this exemption. 

In fact, the Central Government wields at least a negative 
influence over the tenure legislation of the states through its 
fiscal powers. The Government has announced that the states 
should not expect any financial assistance from the Center in 
the implementation of their zamindari abolition schemes,’ and 
that in financing these schemes they should see to it that the 
Center’s borrowing program is not affected. Since the state gov- 
ernments depend heavily on assistance from the Center for their 
major development projects, this injunction imposes severe limits 
on cash compensation as well as on the issuance of negotiable 
securities by the state governments for the purpose of indemni- 
fying expropriated landholders. 

The principal opportunity for direct Center control of land 
tenure legislation lies in the former princely states. In most of 
these, the powers of the local legislature were weak and the 
powers of the executive were strong as compared with the for- 
mer provinces. Through its supervision of the administration in 
those princely states that have not been merged with a former 
province, the Central Government has in most instances taken 
over a measure of direct control which it lacks in the former 
provinces with their more democratic systems of government. 
This position enables the Center to promulgate tenure reform 
legislation without the time consuming proceedings character- 
istic of such legislation in the former provinces. The power thus 


5 A. N. Vij, “Financial Aspects of the Abolition of Zamindari,” Reserve Bank of India 
Bulletin (Bombay), June 1950, p. 389. 
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vested in the Center has been used sparingly. The most signifi- 
cant instance occurred in Hyderabad in response to widespread 
unrest. Reforms have also been put on the books in Saurashtra, 
Madhya Bharat, Bhopal, Bilaspur, Himachal Pradesh, Kutch, 
and Patiala and East Punjab States Union (PEPSU).° Fre- 
quently legislation passed in neighboring larger states has been 
declared applicable in these smaller states. Studies by Central 
Government-appointed fact-finding committees have been and 
are being made in Saurashtra, Madhya Bharat, Vindhya Pra- 
desh, Kutch, Rajastan, PEPSU, and Mysore. In most of the 
former princely states tenure conditions are poor, but popular 
pressure for change has been less articulate than in the former 
provinces, 

India’s over-all agrarian policy is again to be examined by a 
six-member committee appointed by the Advisory Board of 
the Planning Commission in August 1950. This Committee will 
address itself particularly to the problems of creating economic 
holdings through the pooling of dwarf holdings, the role of the 
village committee (panchayat), and the relationship between 
land reform and increased agricultural production. There is no 
indication that the findings of the Committee will be awaited in 
the states before further action is taken, nor does it appear that 
substantially new or different points of view will come to light. 


LAND REFORM IN THE STATES 


By early 1951, all the states that have taken the place of the 
provinces of British India‘ had taken steps toward reform of 
the tenure system, and most of them, as well as Kashmir and 
some of the smaller states, had passed legislation to that end. In 
Orissa, the land reform bill was still before the legislature; in 
West Bengal, the Government had not yet presented its bill. In 
many instances, separate bills dealt with the problems of tenure 
reform, state management of large estates, and compensation for 
the landlords. In several cases, the legality of the laws was being 
tested in the courts. 

® India, The Ministry of States (New Delhi), Report 1950-1051 (1951). 


7 Assam, Bihar, Bombay, Madhya Pradesh (the former Central Provinces and Berar), 
Madras, Orissa, East Punjab, Uttar Pradesh (the United Provinces), and West Bengal. 
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Differences in the character and status of reform legislation 
in the various states can be attributed in part to differences in the 
nature of the local tenure problem, in part to fiscal difficulties, 
and in part to political considerations. In the Punjab, PEPSU, 
and to a less extent in West Bengal, tenure reform is still over- 
shadowed by, and interwoven with, the resettlement of refugees 
from Pakistan. The implementation of the new laws is at best 
in its initial stages, and the problem of compensation has nowhere 
been solved completely. 


THE ELIMINATION OF INTERMEDIARIES 


With the principal exception of Bombay, land reform aims at 
the complete dissolution of the present tenancy structure. Bom- 
bay has a problem of fragmentation rather than tenancy. More 
than two-thirds of the state’s cultivated land is held by cultiva- 
tors under the ryotwari system,* and on the remainder the culti- 
vators are generally “protected tenants” under the provisions of 
the Bombay Tenancy Act of 1939. The measures enacted in 
Bombay therefore aim at safeguarding the tenant’s interests and 
ensuring efficient use of agricultural land rather than at termi- 
nating the landlord-tenant relationship. They specify in par- 
ticular that the maximum rent for irrigated land must not ex- 
ceed one-fourth, and for other land one-third of the crop in 
value. Nevertheless, the tenants have been given the right of 
purchasing from the landlord the land worked by them pro- 
vided that such purchase shall not reduce the holding of the 
landlord below 50 acres or increase that of the tenant beyond 
that limit. Somewhat after the model of Bombay, the small states 
of Saurashtra and Ajmer have provided for security of tenure, 
limitation of rents, minimum and maximum operating units, and 
the setting up of specialized tribunals, but not for the general 
abolishment of tenancy. 

Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, the easternmost part of the United 
Provinces, parts of Assam, and northern Madras are the areas 
in which the zamindari system prevails almost to the exclusion 
of other forms of holdings. Reform legislation in Bihar, Orissa, 
and Assam provides for the complete abolishment of zamindari 


8 Congress Party, Report, p. 40. 
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and their replacement by holdings under a system similar to the 
one advocated by the Congress Agrarian Reforms Committee. 
The pre-partition plan for Bengal, too, envisaged a system in- 
volving complete abolishment of the zamindaris and the re- 
establishment and strengthening of the village panchayat. In 
Uttar Pradesh and in Madhya Pradesh, where zamindaris ac- 
count for only a small part of total holdings, but where the 
mahalwari and jagirdari systems present parallel problems, the 
reform laws similarly reenforce the various types of occupancy 
rights to a point where the cultivator has an inheritable and 
transferable claim to the land, but lacks some of the rights im- 
plied in the concept of private property. In Hyderabad, the 
reform follows the pattern laid down by the Committee in most 
details, but allows a maximum of ten, instead of three, times 
the economic holding. Only in Madras is the predominant 
ryotwari system to be extended throughout the zamindari areas 
in the north. 

In the Punjab and in PEPSU the problem of land reform had 
to be faced in the context of the resettlement of Hindu refugees 
from Pakistan. Not only was there a smaller area to be dis- 
tributed among them than they had left, but their claims were 
complicated by the fact that many of them had been landlords, 
tenants, or subtenants and thus had concurrent interests in the 
land they had lost. The solution attempted provides that tenancy 
relationships shall in no case be reestablished. Instead, the type 
of tenure held by the refugee in Pakistan as well as the quality 
of the land he lost are taken into account in translating his 
former holding into “standard acres.” In this process, the share 
of the tenant ranges from 5/16 to 13/16 of the claim, and that of 
the landlord varies in inverse proportion. Allotments are then 
made on a graduated scale, with areas up to I0 acres cut by one- 
fourth, and areas over 1,000 acres cut by 95 percent. A holding 
of 10 standard acres thus is reduced to 7.5, and one of 5,000 to 
376.5 standard acres. The immediate effect of the exchange is 
a proportionately greater loss for the larger landholders, the 
elimination of landlord-tenant relationships in the allotment of 


® Punjab Government (Simla), Quasi-Permanent Allotment of Land in Punjab (1950; 
India, The Ministry of Rehabilitation (New Delhi), Report, 1950-1951 (1951). 
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land, and a sharp reduction in the number and size of large 
holdings. On the other hand, the allocation system does not im- 
pose an upper limit on holdings, as do the tenancy reforms in 
other states, nor does it interfere with the creation of new ten- 
ancy relationships on the alloted land or with their continuation 
on other land.” 

In the state of Kashmir, land reform has been complicated by 
the dispute between India and Pakistan. The Government of 
Sheikh Abdullah, which has declared its accession to India, 
obtained special concessions in the Instrument of Accession that 
are recognized in Article 370 of the Indian Constitution and 
that limit Indian Union jurisdiction in the state. In the view of 
the state government, these provisions exempt Kashmir from the 
obligations imposed by Article 31 under which expropriation 
without compensation is unconstitutional. On July 13, 1950, 
Sheikh Abdullah announced that his government had decided 
that “any person or institution within Jammu and Kashmir in 
possession of more than 125 acres of agricultural land shall for- 
feit all such land except 20 acres in favor of the tillers thereof.” 
The latter were to be recognized as proprietors with immediate 
effect. No compensation was to be paid. Commenting on this 
aspect of the measure, Abdullah stated that neither his govern- 
ment, which had inherited a bankrupt treasury, rr the penniless 
tiller was in a position to compensate big landlords for their 
land. He related the new measure both to Communist agitation 
in the state and to the conflict with Pakistan, and suggested that 
“agents of Pakistani jagirdars in whose grip those areas are at 
present will not allow these measures to be implemented, and 
so it is for the people of those areas to rise and overthrow their 
enslavers.” 

Abdullah’s program called forth some vigorous criticism else- 
where in India. It was charged that expropriation of the land- 
lords without compensation was apt to undermine the compensa- 
tion programs in other states, and that the program was in part 
designed to transfer the property of Hindu landlords to their 
Muslim tenants. Apparently in response to this criticism, Sheikh 

20 PEPSU does have zamindari abolition legislation which is unique in that it solves 


the compensation problem by dividing the land, with three-fourths going to the tenant 
and one-fourth to the landlord. But this reform applies to only 7 percent of the land. 
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Abdullah announced in August 1950 that a maintenance allow- 
ance would be granted to the dispossessed landlords for the first 
three years. In the first year, the allowance would be three- 
fourths of the annual tax the landlord had had to pay; two-thirds 
in the second year; and one-half in the third year. The amount 
payable to a single landlord would in no case exceed Rs. 3,000 
a year. Final settlement of the compensation problem was left to 
the future constituent assembly of Kashmir. 

The remaining States may be expected to follow, over a 
period of time, the pattern set by the former provinces. 


PROBLEMS OF COMPENSATION 


Those states that have to conform with the constitutional re- 
quirements for compensation employ one of three approaches. 
In most cases, the proposed indemnities are based on the income 
the zamindars are losing. In Madras, compensation is based on 
the land revenue which the zamindar’s property will yield under 
the ryotwari system. In Hyderabad, the annual gross produce 
of the land is the basis for compensation. In themselves, these 
approaches are not necessarily favorable or unfavorable to the 
zamindar. In each case, much depends on the method of capi- 
talizing the base amount. 

The following examples illustrate the procedure. In Madras, 
one-fourth of the ryotwari rent is multiplied by a factor ranging 
from 30 for a base sum of up to Rs. 1,000 to 12.5 for a base sum 
exceeding Rs. 100,000. In Bihar, Orissa, Madhya Pradesh, Uttar 
Pradesh, and Assam, the yearly gross income of the zamindar 
is reduced by from o to 25 percent to allow for various costs of 
operation; the net income thus determined is then multiplied 
by factors ranging in Bihar and Orissa from 20 for the smallest 
base amount to 3 for the highest net incomes. In Madhya Pra- 
desh and Uttar Pradesh, the multiplication factor is constant (10 
and 8 respectively), but supplementary payments are granted 
to the recipients of small indemnities. In effect, the compensa- 
tion payments are sharply graduated in all the states. The re- 
sulting indemnities differ greatly. On the average, Madras pays 
only Rs. 9 per acre, while Bihar pays the top amount of Rs. 38. 

For practical purposes, the manner of payment and the timing 
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of compensation may be as important to the zamindars as the 
absolute amounts promised them. In this respect again, the situa- 
tion differs from state to state. Where the cultivator has an op- 
tion to purchase, neither the amount nor the timing of the pay- 
ment impinge directly on state finance. Ordinarily, however, the 
landlord has a claim against the state rather than against the 
tenant. Here it is important that the timing of compensation be 
somehow related to the loss of income to the zamindar. In effect, 
the expropriated zamindar has a definite prospect of receiving 
soon a substantial part of his compensation in cash only in 
Madras. Elsewhere, only small interim payments are provided, 
and for the rest reliance has to be placed on the final settlement. 
In this one respect, the refugees in the Punjab and in PEPSU 
are at an advantage: both landlord and former tenant are given 
immediate possession of the separate tracts of land that dissolve 
their former relationship as well as compensate them for their 
losses in Pakistan. 

The total amount of compensation payable by the state gov- 
ernments to the landlords under the bills passed or pending in 
the former provinces of British India approximates Rs. 3.5 bil- 
lion, and to this must be added another half-billion for the other 
states. The bulk of the obligation centers in Uttar Pradesh, 
Bihar, West Bengal, Madhya Pradesh, and Orissa, with Uttar 
Pradesh alone liable for Rs. 1.4 billion, and Bihar for Rs. 1.5 bil- 
lion. These amounts far exceed the current resources of the state 
governments. Recent developments in the last two states are 
particularly significant. In Uttar Pradesh a major effort had 
been made—and appears to have failed—to finance the program 
through voluntary contributions by the tenants. In Bihar the 
constitutionality of the indemnity provisions of the reform laws 
is being tested in the courts in a series of cases that will decide 
the fate of pending legislation in other states as well. 

The Government of Uttar Pradesh had offered to confer trans- 
ferable rights to the tenants’ land and a reduction of their rent 
by so percent if they deposited 10 times their annual rent in a 
Zamindari Abolition Fund. The amount to be collected was esti- 
mated at about Rs. 1,700 million. Of this sum, roughly Rs. 700 
million was to be used for compensation payments proper, and 
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an equal amount for “rehabilitation payments” to the smaller 
landlords. In practice, only some Rs. 270 million was paid into 
the fund by the end of 1950, and the campaign for further con- 
tributions has been abandoned. The reason for the failure of the 
scheme has been sought in two directions: the tenants may not 
have the savings that would enable them to make the payments, 
and the terms of the law may not appear attractive to them. The 
latter alternative is not unlikely in view of the fact that the 
capitalization of the peasant’s contribution at a rate of 20 times 
the amount of the prospective rent reduction far exceeds the 
rates of capitalization applied in other Indian land reform 
plans. 

The apparent failure of voluntary contributions to provide 
the necessary financing of the Uttar Pradesh plan places that 
state along with most of the other states in a position where it 
has to look to the issuance of funded state obligations for a solu- 
tion of the zamindari compensation problem. In view of the 
opposition of the Center to negotiable state bonds that would 
create inflationary pressure and preempt the market for its own 
securities, the principal form such obligations might take would 
be non-negotiable bonds and non-negotiable annuities, to be ser- 
viced out of current income. It has been estimated that the ad- 
ditional tax income which the states will gain from the abolition 
of intermediary rights in the land will amount to about 4 percent 
of the principal which they will owe the former landlords. As- 
suming cash payments on the scale permitted in Uttar Pradesh 
by the contributions to the Zamindari Abolition Fund, the re- 
mainder of the principal and interest at 2.5 or 3 percent could 
be amortised over periods varying from 15 years in Orissa to 
30 years in Bihar and Assam.” 

The Bihar Land Reforms Act of 1950 and the State Manage- 
ment of Estates and Tenures Act of 1949 form the first test case 
of an integrated legislative program for the abolition of zamin- 
dari brought before the Supreme Court of India. Pending the 
court’s decision, legislation elsewhere, particularly in Orissa, is 
being held in abeyance, and parallel challenges against legisla- 
tion already enacted, e.g. in Uttar Pradesh, are anticipated. The 


11 Vij, loc. cit., p. 392. 
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issue as presented to the court is whether or not the new laws 
are in conflict with Article 14 of the Indian Constitution (which 
guarantees equality before the law) and are therefore void. The 
Patna (Bihar) High Court had found that they were, and that 
the assent of the President could not mend this shortcoming. 
Should the Supreme Court uphold the Patna Court (rather 
than the Nagpur High Court which has upheld a similar act), 
the Central Government is likely to sponsor an amendment to 
the Constitution that will ensure the validity of the challenged 
acts. 


PROBLEMS OF IMPLEMENTATION 


The actual termination of the zamindari is being delayed by 
many difficulties other than the financial and legal ones. The 
remote and unorganized agricultural population is slow to take 
advantage of the new laws. The establishment of financial insti- 
tutions and extension services that must complement land re- 
form proper lags far behind the laws. The creation of oppor- 
tunities for the removal of the agricultural surplus population is 
behind schedule and is at best a matter of many years. The 
substitution of the Government for the landlord requires the 
handling of a large amount of survey and administrative work 
and places considerable responsibility in the hands of officials 
not experienced in this field. Indian observers consider the lack 
of competent and honest administrators for such jobs as one of 
the principal impediments to land reform.” 

On the other hand, long delay in the implementation of 
measures that are widely anticipated also creates difficulties. 
In Assam, for example, harassment of the cultivators by agents 
of the zamindars, destruction of forest wealth, and other unde- 
sirable features of such an interim period assumed major pro- 
portions.** Several states are seeking the answer to this problem 
in temporary state operation of the estates. Such state operation 
is generally provided in the reform laws whenever standards of 
cultivation under private management decline below an accept- 
able level. In the present context, however, state management 


12 Congress Party, Report, p. 80. 
18 Vij, loc. cit., p. 385. 
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serves rather as a makeshift substitute for land reform. It is 
therefore vulnerable on the same legal grounds that have been 
advanced against several of the zamindari abolition bills, and 
is not likely to be employed widely except as a bona fide transi- 
tional stage. 


SCOPE AND LIMITATIONS OF THE INDIAN LAND 
REFORM LAWS 


The land reform program now in progress in India will bring 
immediate benefits to the agricultural population by improv- 
ing the security of tenure and by relieving the tenant of a large 
part of his present rent payments. Security of tenure will be 
particularly important for the existing and newly-created occu- 
pancy tenants. Relief from excessive rent will be important to 
all tenants, but particularly so to the marginal smallholders. 
The nation as a whole will benefit from the land reform pro- 
gram in social stability and in increased food supplies. Over a 
period of time, it will also gain in fiscal viability. Most of these 
benefits do not lend themselves to exact assessment, but their 
approximate magnitude can be indicated. 

The proportion of the agricultural population that will ob- 
tain viable holdings through tenure reform alone (without re- 
gard to the opening of new land, the development of rural indus- 
tries, and other similar programs) can be gauged roughly from 
available information on the distribution of agricultural hold- 
ings by size. In Uttar Pradesh, which represents an extreme in 
smallness of holdings, 55.8 percent of the cultivators hold less 
than 2 acres, another 25.4 percent hold 2 to 5 acres, 12.8 
percent hold 5 to 10 acres, and only 6 percent hold to acres and 
above.“* In Madras and Orissa, the proportion of families hold- 
ing less than 2 acres is 51 and so percent respectively, and in 
Assam and West Bengal it is 38.9 and 34.7 percent. By contrast, 
in different districts of Bombay, the proportion of holdings of 
less than 2 acres ranges only from 12.2 percent to 27.5 percent. 
Regardless of the quality of the land, units of less than 2 acres 
represent uneconomical dwarf holdings that would not meet 
the standards even of the Congress Committee’s “basic holding,” 


14 Congress Party, Report, p. 14. 
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and in many instances, particularly on unirrigated land, hold- 
ings under 5 acres, too, are “palpably uneconomical.” If the 
provinces named are representative, it thus. appears that, de- 
pending on the state, one- to two-thirds of the peasant families 
currently have less than a viable holding. Assuming a substan- 
tial amount of consolidation of holdings, cutting down of larger 
holdings and enlargement of smaller ones, and redistribution of 
landlords’ personal estates in the course of tenure reform, be- 
tween one-third and one-half of the peasant families may find 
themselves in possession of holdings that can be considered ade- 
quate by the standards of the long-term program. 

While the large group of marginal and submarginal small- 
holders will not have adequate holdings, the immediate impact 
of tenure reform on their standard of living is likely to be even 
greater since the rent relief they will obtain will be propor- 
tionately greater. In pre-partition Bengal, nearly one-fifth of 
the total sown area was cultivated in dwarf units under a crop 
sharing system that left to the tenant only between one-fifth and 
one-third of the net produce. Under a similar system in the Pun- 
jab, less than one-fifth remained to the tenant. For the country 
as a whole, the average payment of 50 to 60 percent to the 
landlord * conceals extremes in which the tenants-at-will and 
the holders of small units pay the most exorbitant rents while 
the holders of the larger units, mostly the ones protected by 
occupancy status, pay the lower rents. Under the tenure reform 
laws, rent payments will generally be limited by certain maxima 
that amount typically to one-third of the net produce on irrigated 
land, and one-fourth on dry land. If such a maximum were 
applied to the Bengal or Punjab tenants mentioned above, their 
share of the crop would be doubled or tripled. The improvement 
in their income would be even more spectacular if they were 
made liable only for the land tax levied by the state. On the 
average, the state tax levied in Bengal absorbed 21 percent of 
the landlord’s rent receipts. In the Punjab, the average was 
slightly higher, and in most other states it was less.** Levies of 
this type, which would average about ro to 15 percent of the 


15 Nanavati and Anjaria, of. cit., p. 41. 
16 [bid., p. 110. 
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net produce of the land, would leave to the marginal cultivator 
perhaps several times his present income. Even though his oper- 
ating unit would still be inadequate, this would be a significant 
attainment. 

The group which will derive the least immediate benefit from 
land reform is the landless agricultural labor population that 
has not even the tenant’s stake in the land. Census data may tend 
to overstate the proportion of landless labor, but it appears that 
as much as one-third of the total agricultural population of 
India depends on wage labor alone. In the 1920's this group 
accounted for only about one-fourth. For the country as a whole 
the increase in landless laborers appears to have paralleled a 
rise in the proportion of dwarf holdings, but the two develop- 
ments did not always occur in the same areas.” In Uttar Pradesh, 
which led the country in dwarf holdings, landless laborers formed 
only 21.8 percent of the agricultural workers in 1931, while they 
formed 57 percent in Bombay, 54 percent in Madras, and 52 
percent in Madhya Pradesh. 

Like the tenants with dwarf holdings, the landless laborers 
cannot expect a permanent solution of their economic problems 
from the projected reform of the tenure system alone. In the 
long run, the creation of equitable economic opportunities for 
both groups depends not only on the opening up of new land, 
the building of an extension service, the elimination of rural 
debt, agricultural credit reform, and other improvements relat- 
ing directly to agriculture, but on the industrial phase of India’s 
development as well. 

In their financial and economic effects, the current land re- 
form laws will put an end to anomalies that can be explained 
historically, but not in terms of current needs. The peasant’s 
liabilities will consist primarily in his tax obligation to the state 
as they did before the early tax farming arrangements were 
overgrown with abuses. There will be incentive for improve- 
ment of the land by both tenant and landlord. Income distri- 
bution will be rendered less uneven, and the impact of rent 
payments less regressive. As regards its fiscal effects, land reform 
will for a time constitute a net burden on the treasuries of several 


17 Congress Party, Report, p. 40; Patel, of. cit., p. 187. 
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states. But in the long run, the new broader tax base will yield 
substantially larger revenues than the present system, and land 
taxation will be more fairly distributed. 

In sum, with all their evident shortcomings, the Indian land 
reform laws represent a broad-gauged attack on a vast and com- 
plex set of problems. They are a serious and at least partly suc- 
cessful effort to solve these problems within a democratic and 
constitutional framework. If the remaining financial and legal 
hurdles can be overcome, and if the political determination of 
the Indian governments carries them through the many laborious 
stages of implementation, this legislation may rank with the 
great social reforms of all times. 





CORRECTION 


Volume 5, Number 1 (Winter 1951), page 56: The heading 
of the right-hand set of figures in Table V should read “Decen- 
nial Rate of Increase” and not “Annual Rate of Increase.” 








DEVELOPMENTS OF THE QUARTER: 
COMMENT AND CHRONOLOGY 


HO IS TO produce and market the 

oil of Iran is the immediate question 
which provoked the crisis between the Gov- 
ernment in Tehran and the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company. But the crisis derives its true sub- 
stance from a deeper conflict of principles 
which characterizes relations between the West 
and the Middle East today. To the Govern- 
ment of Iran the issue is one of sovereign 
rights which have too long been abused by the 
Western powers. To the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company the issue is one of the sanctity of a 
contract between a private business concern 
and a foreign government, a sanctity which has 
so frequently been abused in the past that one 
can hardly base a claim on it unless bolstered 
by either good will or fear. To the United 
States Government (not, legally speaking, a 
party to the dispute), the issue is whether oil 
that is largely destined for the world market 
can be regarded merely as a commercial com- 
modity which is the sole concern of the state 
that owns it, or also as an item of such im- 
portance to world peace that it is properly a 
concern of diplomacy. The British Govern- 
ment, as the majority stockholder of the AIOC 
on the one hand, and as a world power heavily 
dependent upon the United States on the other, 
found itself forced to compromise between the 
interests of these two. The coincidental fact 
that it had legislated the nationalization of 
heavy industry at home did not help to make 
its duty any clearer. 

As the Iranian crisis built up to a show- 
down at the end of June, it became increas- 
ingly apparent that the prime motive of the 
Iranian Government was to “get the British 
out” at no matter what cost. Even when it 
became clear that as a result Iran would suffer 
tremendous financial loss, that there would be 
few technicians, tankers, or markets available 
to the newly-formed Iranian National Oil 
Company, and that the upshot would almost 
certainly be the shutting down of the oil wells 
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and Abadan refinery, still the Government 
would not —or could not because of the ex- 
tremist nature of its support—come to a 
compromise settlement. At one moment in the 
middle of June, when negotiations between the 
Government and AIOC officials were opened 
in Tehran, there appeared to be a chance that 
the two parties might get together. But the 
talks got no further than a restatement of 
position. The Iranian Government repeated the 
terms of its law of April 30 implementing the 
nationalization law of March 20: the AIOC 
must turn over all receipts since the March 
date to the Iranian National Oil Company; 
25% of these receipts would be held in reserve 
toward a settlement of eventual AIOC claims 
for compensation. The AIOC had previously 
admitted the principle of nationalization. It 
now proposed to implement this principle 
through the formation of a joint company, with 
both Iranian and British representation on the 
Board. In addition, it offered a royalty advance 
of £10,000,000 as a sign of good will pending 
a settlement of the details of cooperation. 
These offers, however, found the Iranian Gov- 
ernment in no mood to compromise; more- 
over, the Government’s unconciliatory attitude 
and precipitate moves to seize possession of the 
Company’s plants reduced to a minimum any 
chance that AIOC technical personnel would 
voluntarily stay on to serve under Iranian 
management. 

The policy of the AIOC seems to have been 
to give in, but to give in as little and as late 
as possible. The result was that following the 
abortive June negotiations it was forced to 
give in completely. However, whereas the 
Company was unable to forestall nationaliza- 
tion, and accepted the principle too late to do 
itself any good, it did hold several cards which 
would make it most difficult for Iran to profit 
from its unilateral action. The Government 


_1 For text of Iranian oil nationalization legisla- 
tion, see pp. 353-54. 
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of Iran could, by an act of the Majlis, na- 
tionalize the oil wells and the Abadan refinery, 
but no amount of legislation could nationalize 
the AIOC’s technical personnel or its tanker 
fleet; nor could seizure of the Company’s 
property accomplish these ends. 

In a positive move to retain its concessionary 
rights, the AIOC, in accordance with Article 
22 of the 1933 Agreement, first requested Iran 
to join with it in appointing arbitrators. Next 
it appealed to the International Court to ap- 
point a neutral umpire. The Iranian Govern- 
ment, denying the present validity of the con- 
cession terms in view of the nationalization 
law (justified on the basis of the higher rights 
of sovereignty), naturally denied as well the 
validity of these steps. When it proceeded to 
the occupation of the Company’s premises, the 
AIOC next appealed to the Court for an in- 
junction forbidding Iran from proceeding 
further. The tactic here was based partly on 
the hope that Iran, beginning to realize the 
difficulties it was getting itself into, could 
defer to the order of a United Nations agency 
without incurring the stigma of giving in to 
the British. Further than that, AIOC may 
have figured that if Iran refused to follow the 
Court’s order (if indeed it was forthcoming), 
Great Britain would then have a basis for 
bringing the case before the Security Council, 
which could conceivably bring economic sanc- 
tions to bear. As was generally expected, the 
Court’s proposals for a modus vivendi pending 
negotiation (put forward early in July) were 
unacceptable to the Iranian Government, and 
resulted in Iran’s withdrawal from the Court. 

Still a further alternative remaining to 
AIOC was a rapid development of its other 
resources. These included a 23.75% interest 
in the Iraq Petroleum Company and its sub- 
sidiaries, and a 50% interest in the Kuwait 
Oil Company. The production of each of these 
was capable of considerably more expansion, 
notably the Kuwait field, which in 1950 was 
already the third largest producer in the 
Middle East, with a production in the spring 
of 1951 of approximately 500,000 barrels per 
day. The AIOC apparently felt that Iran 
could learn some of the hard facts of the world 
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oil trade only through experience gained in 
trying to buck its established pattern. 

The United States’ concern with the crisis 
was several fold, a situation which made a 
forceful, straightforward policy of action 
almost impossible to formulate. The U.S, 
wanted to keep the oil flowing to the free 
world, but it was even more occupied with 
the security of Iran and the Persian Gulf 
area. It also was under the necessity of retain- 
ing Great Britain’s good will. In short, what 
the U.S. Department of State attempted to do 
was to keep the oil flowing to the West, and 
Iran, the AIOC, and the British Government 
relatively happy all at the same time. To keep 
the oil flowing it favored (for practical rea- 
sons) continued production by the AIOC, In 
support of Iran, and to stem the rise of anti- 
Western sentiment in Iran, it urged upon the 
AIOC as early as fall 1950 the negotiation 
of a profit-sharing agreement; and when the 
crisis developed early in 1951, the prompt 
acceptance of nationalization. It held that in 
practice (and therefore in principle) no nation 
can be denied the right to take this step, pro- 
vided adequate compensation be paid. Above 
all, both because of the tenseness of the world 
situation and because of principle, the U.S. 
opposed the use of force against Iran, a policy 
which tempted some diehards in Britain who 
had not yet appreciated the postwar balance 
of power, especially in Asia. But given the 
tempers of the two protagonists, these Ameri- 
can attempts at conciliation were pretty much 
doomed from the start, and merely netted the 
United States ill will from both sides. All in 
all the Iranian picture was a tragedy of mis- 
judgment and lack of understanding: Tehran 
insisted upon nationalization when it was in 
no position to run a successful oil company ; the 
AIOC strove to maintain its independent 
position when it no longer had the backing 
or power to do so; and the United States em- 
ployed tactics which were too modest and stop- 
gap in character to accomplish the desired 
aims. Success to any one of the parties could 
have come about only in an atmosphere of 
confidence and good will, ingredients which 
were notably lacking and cannot be built up 
overnight. 
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Chronology’ 
MARCH 1— MAY 31, 1951 


General 

1951 

May 24: President Truman requested Congress in 
a special message to appropriate $8,500 million 
for military and economic foreign aid to counter 
Communist aggression. Of this sum, $125 million 
would be for economic aid to the Middle East 
and North Africa, and $415 million for military 
aid to that area. 


Aden 
1951 


Mar. 3: The Sultan of Lahaj proclaimed a consti- 
tution for his people, and declared an amnesty 
for the exiled Princes and the 1,000 refugees who 
had been in Aden since Jan. 2. (Arab News 
Agency [ANA], Mar. 3.) 

Apr. 14: Appointment of Mr. Tom Hickenbotham, 
Chairman of the Aden Port Trust, as Governor 
of Aden Colony was announced. (4N4A, Apr. 14.) 


Afghanistan 


(See also Pakistan.) 

1051 

Mar. 19: President Truman appointed George R. 
Merrell, former Ambassador to Ethiopia, as U.S. 
Ambassador to Afghanistan, to succeed Louis G. 
Dreyfus. 

May 28: U.N. officials announced that Louis August 
Delaive, a Dutch mining engineer, had left for 
Kabul to assist Afghanistan in the drilling of 
exploratory oil wells. 


Arab League 


(See also Libya, North Africa, Palestine 
Problem. ) 


1951 


Apr. 21: The Arab states despatched a note to the 
U.N., Britain, and the members of the Palestine 
Conciliation Commission — France, the U.S. and 
Turkey —calling for the release of Arab refu- 
gees’ funds frozen in Israel. (4NA, Apr. 28.) 

Apr. 28: Lebanon sent proposals to the Arab League 
Secretariat General for a customs union among 
Arab League members similar to the Benelux 
customs union. (ANA, Apr. 28.) 





1In general, items in the Chronology are drawn 
from the New York Times or the New York Herald 
Tribune unless otherwise indicated. 


Egypt 

(See also North Africa, Palestine Problem.) 

1951 

Mar. 9: The four leading opposition parties — 
Saadist, Constitutional Liberal, National and 
Kutla — announced in a manifesto their decision 
to boycott the election for 90 Senators on April 19, 
charging that all previous balloting under the 
existing Government had been rigged. 

Mar. 11: British and Egyptian forces engaged in 
maneuvers on the Sinai Peninsula in connection 
with defense plans for the Suez Canal. 

Mar. 13: Parliament approved a measure to turn 
the National Bank of Egypt into a Central Bank, 
making it the instrument of the Government’s 
financial policy without being nationalized. 

Mar. 15: Simultaneous announcement was made in 
Cairo and London of a long-term settlement of 
Egypt’s wartime accumulation of sterling bal- 
ances, providing for release to Egypt of £150 
million over a 10-year period. Of £25 million to 
be released immediately, £14 million would be 
convertible to doliars. The agreement also pro- 
vided that Britain would supply Egypt with pe- 
troleum products against the released sterling 
up to £11 million a year for 10 years. 

Mar. 19: A determined effort by farming interests 
in Parliament to prevent retroactive collection of 
a revised land tax was defeated when Finance 
Minister Sirag al-Din demanded a personal vote 
of confidence and won by 192 to 2. 

Mar. 25: Defense Minister Mustafa Nusrat Bey 
presented to the Cabinet a £E 4oo-million, 5-year 
program for arming and equipping the Army and 
establishing a munitions industry. 

Five hundred students paraded the main streets 
of Cairo, demanding that British troops evacuate 
the Suez Canal Zone. 

Apr. 6: It was reported that the British Cabinet 
had decided to accede to Cairo’s demand that 
British troops be withdrawn from Egypt pro- 
vided they be permitted to reenter immediately 
if war were imminent, and provided British in- 
stallations be maintained in good order, prefer- 
ably by British civilians. 

Apr. 11: British Foreign Secretary Morrison prom- 
ised the House of Commons that the Government 
would not conclude an agreement with Egypt for 
the withdrawal of British forces from the Suez 
Canal Zone without giving the House a chance 
to veto it. 

Apr. 21: Egypt and West Germany signed a one- 
year trade pact in Cairo, providing for exchange 
of goods up to $57 million. 

It was announced that Egypt’s exports for 1950 
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were valued at £E 173 million and imports at 
£E 212 million. (ANA, Apr. 21.) 

A pr. 23: The new Societies Bill to regulate volun- 
tary societies, enabling the Ikhwan al-Muslimun 
to resume its activities on a limited scale, was 
approved in the Chamber of Deputies by 124 
votes to 42, with one abstention. The Ikhwan, 
which objected strongly to the Bill, had demon- 
strated outside Parliament during its second read- 
ing the previous week. 

May 1: Foreign Minister Salah al-Din told the 
Chamber of Deputies that British proposals in 
the current negotiations were far from meeting 
Egyptian demands, and that the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment had made counter-proposals asserting 
Egypt’s demand for complete evacuation and 
unity of the Nile Valley. (4NA, May 5s.) 

May 5: Egypt and the U.S. signed a Point Four 
General Agreement for technical assistance. 

May 6: King Faruq was married to Narriman 
Sadiq, daughter of a government official. 

May 12: A Royal Decree appointing new Senators 
in place of the 36 whose 5-year term had expired 
gave the Wafd Party a clear majority in the 
Senate with 107 members. Other parties were 
as follows: Independent 43; Saadist, 16; Liberal 
Constitutional, 11; and Kutla, 3. The leaders of 
the four opposition parties all lost their seats. 
(ANA, May 12.) 

May 13: The Cabinet voted to end the state of war 
with Germany. 

May 19: The hearings in the arms purchase case 
began in Cairo. 

May 21: The Cabinet reinstated Gen. ‘Uthman al- 
Mahdi as Chief of Staff of the Army. 

May 26: As the doctors’ strike reached its 15th day, 
3,000 doctors were on strike demanding increased 
pay. 


Eritrea and Somaliland 
1951 
May 12: Submitting its first report to the U.N. 
Trusteeship Council on its administration of 
Somaliland, the Italian Government warned that 
important international financial help would be 
needed to ensure the 1960 freedom goal. 


Ethiopia 

1951 

Mar. 19: President Truman appointed J. Rives 
Childs, former Ambassador to Saudi Arabia, 
U.S. Ambassador to Ethiopia. 

Apr. 16: A battalion of Ethiopian soldiers — 1,153 
officers and men—left Djibouti for the Korean 
front aboard an American troop ship. 


India 
1951 


Mar. Io: In a formal policy statement laid before 
Parliament by Chakravarty Rajagopalachari, 
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senior statesman of the Cabinet, the Government 
flatly rejected a “peace offer” by the Indian 
Communist party and took note of the interna- 
tional character of Communist aggression. 

Mar. 13: The Government announced a liberaliza- 
tion of import policy intended to provide maxi- 
mum facilities for procurement of the country’s 
essential needs. 

Mar. 14: The high court of Bihar State declared 
unconstitutional the local law for the abolition 
of zamindari, or landlordism, on the grounds that 
it deprived landlords of equal treatment under 
the law with other citizens. 

Mar. 18: The Ministry of Commerce announced the 
signing of a 1-year mutual trade pact with Egypt. 

Mar. 20: The anti-Communist Congress of Cultural 
Freedom shifted its Mar. 28 meeting from New 
Delhi to Bombay after the Government had 
banned it from meeting in New Delhi. 

Mar. 21: The Peiping radio disclosed conclusion of 
a barter agreement with India under which 
50,000 tons of Chinese rice were to be exchanged 
for 16,500 bales of Indian burlap bags. 

Mar. 23: A Food Ministry official said the USSR 
had offered India 50,000 tons of wheat in ex- 
change for raw jute. 

Mar. 28: The Congress Party suffered its first 
major defeat in Calcutta elections, losing 15 seats 
in the local administration to a new leftist com- 
bination, the United Progressive Bloc. 

Mar. 30: Food Minister Munshi told Parliament 
that the Government was considering an offer 
from Communist China to sell India another 
50,000 tons of rice. 

A pr. 7: In submitting the budget, Finance Minister 
C. D. Deshmukh recommended increased taxes on 
individual incomes, corporation profits, tobacco, 
liquor, and kerosene, and a 20% to 25% increase 
on government-eperated railways. 

Food Minister Munshi told Parliament that the 
Government had asked Communist China to 
supply “urgently” 50,000 tons of food grains be- 
fore the start of negotiations in Peiping on a 
Chinese 1 million-ton food offer. The announce- 
ment was greeted with prolonged cheers. 

Apr. 13: President Rajendra Prasad informed the 
Gaekwar of Baroda that the Government was 
stripping him of all royal titles, privileges, and a 
$556,000 yearly pension on charges involving 
both his monetary affairs and national security. 

A pr. 14: Prime Minister Nehru, speaking in Parlia- 
ment, warned a section of the Indian rulers that 
the Government would not “tolerate” their in- 
dulging in “unconstitutional or anti-national” ac 
tivities. 

Apr. 20: The U.S. Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee approved unanimously a $190-million pro- 
gram of aid to India on a half-loan, half-grant 
basis. 

The Gaekwar of Baroda submitted a memorat- 
dum to President Prasad demanding an “impat- 
tial commission of inquiry” to investigate the 
Government's charges against him. 
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Apr. 21: Tarunsen Deka, a leader of the Revolu- 
tionary Communist Party of India, was arrested 
at Mangaldai in Assam. (ANA, Apr. 21.) 

Apr. 24: The U.S, House of Representatives For- 
eign Affairs Committee formally approved a bill 
authorizing a loan of $190 million to buy relief 
wheat for India. 

Apr. 26: The Food Ministry announced that Red 
China had agreed to sell India 50,000 tons of 
milo grain sorghum for cash. 

Apr. 28: The All-India Hindu Mahasabha, meet- 
ing at Jaipur, unanimously adopted a resolution 
to “bring about the reunion of India and Pakistan 
into a consolidated whole.” 

May 1: Prime Minister Nehru, in a nation-wide 
broadcast, declared that India, though grateful 
for help, would not accept food from any coun- 
try if it had “any political strings attached to it.” 

May 5: Nearly 400,000 Indians were reported on 
the verge of starvation in Bihar. 

May 6: The 2-day convention of the All-India 
Congress Committee concluded with a split in 
the organization, as several leaders in the states 
resigned, dissatisfied with Nehru’s leadership. 

May 10; Prime Minister Nehru told a cheering 
Parliament that 50,000 tons of Soviet wheat pur- 
chased on a barter basis were en route to India. 

May 12: Frime Minister Nehru introduced in Par- 
liament an amendment to the Constitution which 
would give the Government power to restrict 
freedom of speech “in the interests of the security 
of the state.” 

May 15: Prime Minister Nehru, in view of wide- 
spread and strong criticism of his proposal to 
curb freedom of speech and press, referred the 
measure to a special parliamentary committee. 

May 16: The U.S. Senate passed by voice vote a 
bill authorizing 2 million tons of wheat for India 
on easy loan terms, but conditional on India’s 
supplying strategic monazite and manganese for 
U.S. stockpiles. 

May 24: The U.S. House of Representatives passed, 
293-94, a bill to loan India $190 million for the 
purchase of grain. 

May 31: After assurances by Prime Minister Nehru 
as to the bill’s purpose, the bill to impose press 
restrictions was assured of easy passage through 
Parliament as members voted it into its final 
clause-by-clause stage by 246 votes to 14. 


Iran 

1951 

Mar. 3: U.S. Ambassador Grady and International 
Bank Representative William A. B. Iliff conferred 
in Tehran with Prime Minister Razmara on a 
$25-million loan for Iran. 

Mar. 4: Prime Minister Razmara appeared before 
the Majlis oil committee to oppose demands for 
nationalization of the oil industry. 

Mar. 7: Prime Minister Razmara was shot to death 
by a religious fanatic at a funeral in a Tehran 
mosque. The assassin, Abdulla Rastegar, and 3 
suspected accomplices were arrested. Shah Reza 
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Pahlevi immediately named as Acting Prime 
Minister Khalil Fahimi, a former Governor Gen- 
eral of Azerbaijan Province. 

Mar. 8: The Majlis oil committee voted unani- 
mously for nationalization of the oil industry, and 
asked that its term of office be extended two 
months to study means of carrying out the plan. 

Mar. 9: Fedayan-i-Islam, fanatical secret Muslim 
terror society, threatened to kill Shah Reza Pah- 
levi and other Government officials if the assassin 
of Prime Minister Razmara was not freed in 3 
days. Crowds of leftists demonstrated in front 
of the U.S. Embassy. 

Mar. 10; The Cabinet resigned to pave the way 
for the formation of a new Government. 

Mar. 11: Hussein Ala, former Ambassador to the 
U.S., was approved unanimously by the Senate as 
Prime Minister, following the rejection of Khalil 
Fahimi. 

Mar. 12: Hussein Ala was confirmed as Prime Min- 
ister in the Majlis by a 69-27 vote with 1o ab- 
stentions. National Front Deputies walked out 
in protest. 

Mar. 14: British Ambassador Shepherd presented 
a note to the Government containing a warning 
against any attempt to cancel the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company [AIOC] concession. Lord Hender- 
son disclosed in the House of Lords that the 
AIOC had offered before Razmara’s assassina- 
tion to negotiate with the Iranian Government 
on a sharing of profits. 

Mar. 15: By a unanimous vote the Majlis approved 
a proposal to nationalize the AIOC, and gave its 
oil committee another 2 months to work out spe- 
cific details. 

Mar.,16: About 6,000 Communists demonstrated in 
front of the Majlis building, demanding that Iran 
seize installations of the AIOC. Other Com- 
munists staged demonstrations throughout the 
country. 

A British note to the Iranian Government was 
published in which Britain asserted that if Iran 
had accepted the new oil royalty rates offered 
in 1949 by the AIOC, it would have received a 
higher return on a ton of oil than any other 
Middle East Government. 

Mar. 17: Fanatical nationalists demanded that the 
Government seize U.S.-operated oil resources on 
Bahrein Island, which they claimed was “an in- 
separable part of Iran.” The Senate voted 41 
to 1 to refer the proposed nationalization of the 
AIOC to a special 18-man committee for study. 

Shah Reza Pahlevi began breaking up his es- 
tates by presenting deeds to 143 peasants for 20 
acres each. The peasants pledged to pay 2,815 
rials ($85) over a period of 25 years. 

Mar. 18: Pravda, in a front-page editorial, charged 
that the assassination of Razmara was carried 
out by persons “closely connected” with American 
influence in Iran. 

The Majlis ordered the National Bank to call 
in all soo and 1,000 rial notes, in an effort to 
raise enough money to meet demands of civil ser- 
vants and soldiers for unpaid salaries. 
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Mar. 19: A Muslim divinity student gravely 
wounded former Education Minister Abdul 
Hamid Zanganeh, president of the Tehran Uni- 
versity law faculty. 

Mar. 20: Prime Minister Hussein Ala proclaimed 
martial law in Tehran for 2 months. He an- 
nounced simultaneously the following Cabinet: 

Hussein Ala— Prime Minister and Foreign 
Affairs 

Ali Dashti— Without Portfolio 

Etzia Olmolk — Agriculture 

Mohammed Ali Varastein — Finance 

Habibollah Amuzegar — Education 

Shamseddin Amiralai --- Justice 

The Senate, with less than half of its members 
present, unanimously passed the oil nationaliza- 
tion bill, including the provision for a 2-months’ 
period for study. (For text, see p. 353.) 

Mar. 21: British Foreign Secretary Morrison re- 
affirmed the British Government’s interest in “the 
independence, integrity, and security” of Iran. 

Nine members of Fedayan-i-Islam were ar- 
rested in a plot to assassinate the Shah, Prime 
Minister Hussein Ala, and other high officials. 

The Government prohibited antigovernment 
articles in the press under penalty of jail sen- 
tences. 

Mar. 22; The ICAO announced a 10-member team 
to help Iran develop civil aviation. 

Mar. 25: Dr. Abdul Hamid Zanganeh, shot by a 
divinity student at Tehran University on Mar. 19, 
died. 

Mar. 26; Prime Minister Hussein Ala proclaimed 
martial law in Abadan, Agha Jari, and Bandar 
Ma‘shur after Communists had called a general 
strike in the oil region. Three Communists sent 
to the oilfields to stir up trouble were arrested. 

Tehran police announced they had foiled a 
terrorist plot to assassinate the capital’s military 
governor, Gen. Abdul Hussein Hejazi. They ar- 
rested 4 members of Fedayan-i-Islam. 

Mar. 27: All communications between Tehran and 
the strike-bound oil fields in Khuzistan Province 
were cut, but the Government sent troop rein- 
forcements to the troubled area. 

Mar. 28: Police and unemployed workers clashed 
in Isfahan when the latter tried to storm the 
offices of the Governor General to protest against 
their dismissal from jobs in a spinning factory. 

The British Admiralty announced that the 
cruiser Gambia had been ordered to Abadan 
from Malta to help protect British nationals and 
property. 

Tehran authorities seized an armed Nationalist 
fanatic who had planned to shoot Prime Minister 
Hussein Ala. Later 8 others in the plot were 
rounded up. 

Mar. 30: British officials in London said that the 
Soviet Union was trying to aggravate the chaotic 
political situation in Iran by accusing Iran of 
failing to fulfill conditions of the November 1950 
trade pact. 


Apr. 1: An AIOC spokesman said that native office 
workers had joined Communist-led strikes in the 
oil fields, and that nearly 12,000 persons were 
idle. 

The Cabinet set up a 3-man committee to try 
to settle the strike situation in the oil fields. 

Apr. 4: It was announced that Abdullah Entezam, 
head of the Iranian diplomatic mission in Ger- 
many, had been appointed Foreign Minister. 

Minister of Posts and Telegraphs Ahmed 
Zanageh announced that the Government would 
refuse to transmit foreign press cables that ap- 
peared to endanger state security or to violate 
“decency.” 

Foreign Secretary Morrison told the House of 
Commons that Britain was consulting with the 
U.S. on efforts of Middle Eastern countries to 
nationalize foreign oil concessions. 

Apr. 7: Prime Minister Hussein Ala announced 
martial law in Tehran would end Apr. 8, fore- 
stalling an expected anti-Government vote in the 
Majlis because of opposition to the martial law 
decree. 

The U.S. State Department announced that the 
U.S. was rushing 8 light planes, insecticides, and 
technicians by air transport to Iran to fight the 
locust plague. 

Apr. 8: Prime Minister Hussein Ala made public a 
note to the British Government rejecting the 
British protest against oil nationalization. 

Apr. 9: U.S. and British officials opened talks in 
Washington aimed at resolving the Anglo-Ira- 
nian oil nationalization dispute. 

Apr. 12: Three British subjects were killed and § 
injured in riots in Abadan. Nine Iranians were 
also killed, and 11 injured. 

Apr. 13: British Foreign Secretary Morrison told 
the House of Commons that the Government re- 
served the right “to act as we see fit to protect 
British lives and property,” adding “we hold the 
Persian Government responsible for all injuries 
and losses . . . sustained by British nationals and 
interests.” An Admiralty spokesman said 5 British 
warships were within reasonable range of Aba- 
dan. 

Apr. 14: The Senate and Majlis approved the 
Government’s declaration of martial law in the 
southern oil fields. Two persons, were killed and 
a number injured in sympathy demonstrations 
in Isfahan. 

Apr. 15: The AIOC announced that the Abadan re- 
finery was forced to shut down because of “the 
activities of striker pickets and intimidation by 
agitators of men who wished to go to work.” 
Iranian Army troops seized the headquarters of 
the Abadan strikers and broke up a street dem 
onstration of 4,000. 

Apr. 16: Fazlollah Nabil, Iranian Ambassador to 
Sweden, was named Acting Foreign Minister. 

Ali Soheily, Iranian Ambassador in London, 
issued a warning against British intervention ia 
the Abadan disturbances and strikes, and pre 
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tested against the U.S.-British Washington talks 
on Iranian problems. 

Apr. 17: U.S, Secretary of State Dean Acheson said 
that there was nothing inimical to the interests 
of Iran in the U.S.-British talks in Washington. 

The Majlis gave a 76-1 vote of confidence to 
Prime Minister Hussein Ala, despite a walkout 
by the National Front bloc before the vote. 

Dr. Ahmed Ali Ansari, head of the Foreign 
Ministry Information Section, accused the AIOC 
of complicity in fomenting strikes and outbreaks 
of violence in Abadan. 

Apr. 18: The international airport at Abadan was 
closed because of the continued demonstrations. 
An AIOC spokesman reported that the labor sit- 
uation had further deteriorated. 

Apr. 19: The British-American talks ended with 
an announcement that “the conversations were 
satisfactory to both Governments.” 

An AIOC official said that the situation in Aba- 
dan was “wholly due to political unrest stirred 
up by Tudeh party agitators.” 

Apr. 21: The Abadan refinery resumed production. 

Apr. 22: Rival groups of student demonstrators — 
numbering about 4,000o—clashed in Tehran 
streets. 

Apr. 24: It was announced that 17,000 employees 
had returned to work at the AIOC refinery at 
Abadan. 

Apr. 26: The Majlis oil committee voted to set up 
a 12-man Government board to take immediate 
control of the AIOC. The action came after 44 
persons were injured in rioting at Resht. (For 
text, see p. 353.) 

Apr. 27: Prime Minister Hussein Ala and his Cabi- 
net resigned after fanatics threatened their lives 
if they did not bow to the nationalization de- 
mands. 

Apr. 28: The Majlis voted unanimously for im- 
mediate seizure of the AIOC, and by a 79-12 vote 
called on the Shah to assign Dr. Mohammad 
Mosaddagq, the leader of the nationalization drive, 
to the vacant premiership. 

The AIOC despatched a letter to Tehran offer- 
ing to negotiate a new agreement with the Ira- 
nian Government. 

4pr. 29: The Shah designated Dr. Mosaddaq as 
Prime Minister, after the Senate voted 29 to 6, 
with 8 abstentions, to endorse his candidacy. 

4pr. 30: By unanimous vote the Senate, with 46 
members present, approved the oil nationalization 
bill. 

The British Government cabled a new offer to 
the Iranian Government, proposing that AIOC 
operations be handled by two companies — one, 
belonging to the Iranian Government, would own 
the oil fields and control their exploitation; the 
other, the AIOC itself, would handle refining and 
marketing. 

Prime Minister Mosaddaq appealed to the na- 
tion for an orderly May Day, but declined to ban 
mass demonstrations called by the Tudeh. 

May z: The outlawed Tudeh packed Parliament 
Square in Tehran with 30,000 demonstrators. 
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May 2: The Shah signed the oil nationalization act. 

Dr. Mosaddaq submitted the following cabinet 
to the Shah: 

Mohammad Mosaddaq— Prime Minister 

Ali Asghar Naqdi— War 

Bagher Kazemi— Foreign Affairs 

Gen. F. Zahedi — Interior 

Mohammad Ali Varasteh — Finance 

Ali Heyatt — Justice 

Hassan Ali Farnand — Agriculture 

Youssef Moshar — Post and Telegraphs 

Dr. Karim Sandjali — Education 

Dr. Hassan Adhan — Health 

Javad Busheri (Amir Homayun) — Roads 
and Communications 

Amir Taimur Kalali — Labor 

May 3: Prime Minister Mosaddaq, outlining his 
policy to Parliament, said his Government would 
use oil profits to strengthen the economy and 
bring “comfort and ease” to the people. He also 
promised to reform laws governing national and 
municipal elections. 

May 4: Ambassador Nasrollah Entezam issued a 
statement in Washington saying that Iran would 
pay “fair and rightful compensation” to the AIOC 
and would assure a continued flow of its output 
to the traditional buyers. 

May 6: The Majlis gave Prime Minister Mosa- 
ddaq a 99-0 vote of confidence. 

May 8: The AIOC delivered to the offices of the 
Prime Minister and the Finance Minister a re- 
quest for arbitration under the terms of the 1933 
concession agreement. 

The Tudeh, in an open letter to Prime Minister 
Mosaddaq, demanded that the Government expel 
the U.S. military mission, recognize Communist 
China, align itself with the Soviet Union, na- 
tionalize the Bahrein oil fields, legalize the 
Tudeh, and abolish martial law “forever.” 

Amir Alai was appointed Minister of National 
Economy. 

May 9: The Government, in a note to Britain, 
served notice it would proceed with oil nationali- 
zation and would not submit to international ar- 
bitration. 

May 13: Declaring himself to be in imminent dan- 
ger of assassination, Prime Minister Mosaddaq 
took refuge in the Majlis building with the 
avowed intention of remaining there until nation- 
alization had been completed. 

May 16: Tehran police arrested the No. 2 man of 
the Fedayan-i-Islam, Abolghassem Rafieh, in a 
gun fight, and charged him with plotting the as- 
sassination of Prime Minister Mosaddaq. 

May 17: A new political party, an outgrowth of 
the National Front, was formed in Iran and 
named “Zahmat Keshaneh Melateh Iran,” or the 
“Party of the Manual and Intellectual Toilers of 
Iran.” Its leader, Mosaffar Baghai, a deputy 
from Tehran, claimed an original membership 
of 5,000 and acknowledged the leadership of 
Prime Minister Mosaddaq. 
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May 18: The U.S. Department of State issued a 
statement appealing for “friendly” negotiation of 
the British-Iranian oil dispute, at the same time 
disclaiming any desire to take sides. 

May 19: British Ambassador Shepherd delivered 
a note to the Iranian Government warning that 
any attempt to take over British oil properties 
without negotiations would have “the most serious 
consequences.” The British Government offered 
to send a mission to Tehran to negotiate a new 
agreement. 

May 20: A letter from Finance Minister Moham- 
mad Ali Varasteh to N. R. Seddon, Tehran rep- 
resentative of the AIlOC, demanded that the 
AIOC name representatives to assist the Govern- 
ment in taking over the AIOC and formally re- 
jected the Company’s March 8 proposal for ar- 
bitration. 

May 21: Foreign Minister Bagher Kazemi sum- 
moned U.S. Ambassador Grady to the Foreign 
Office and criticized the U.S. State Department's 
policy announcement on the oil situation. 

May 22: Thirty thousand Iranians booed the U.S. 
and Britain at a demonstration in Tehran 
threatening a holy war if necessary to nationa- 
alize oil. At an earlier rally, leftists called for 
the death of Prime Minister Mosaddaq. 

May 24: The Government gave the AIOC one week 
to begin arrangements for effective nationaliza- 
tion of the Company’s oil concession. 

May 25: The British Ministry of Defense an- 
nounced that Britain’s only available paratroop 
unit would be sent to the Mediterranean in 
about 1o days and stationed at Cyprus. 

May 26: The AIOC requested the International 
Court of Justice at The Hague to appoint an 
arbiter to settle the oil nationalization issue. The 
British Government followed with a request to 
the Court to rule that Iran must arbitrate its dis- 
pute with the AIOC. 

U.S. Ambassador Grady presented an aide- 
mémoire to Foreign Minister Kazemi, appealing 
to the Government to reach a friendly settlement 
with Britain. 

May 27: The AIOC agreed to send N. R. Seddon 
as a silent witness to a meeting of the Majlis oil 
committee. 

May 28: Foreign Minister Kazemi replied to the 
World Court that the Iranian Government did 
not recognize its competence to act in the British- 
Iranian oil dispute. 

May 29: Communist-front anti-British and anti-U.S. 
demonstrators, estimated at about 50,000, paraded 
in Tehran. 

British Foreign Secretary Morrison told the 
House of Commons Britain was willing to con- 
sider “some form of nationalization,” but could 
not accept any unilateral cancellation of the 
British concession. 

May 30: Finance Minister Varasteh handed an 
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AIOC representative a blueprint for the transfer 
of the oil concessions. (For text, see p. 354.) 

Two British news correspondents were expelled 
from Iran. 


Iraq 


(See also Palestine Problem.) 


1951 

Mar. ¢: An economic agreement with Syria was 
initialed in Baghdad. (4NA, Mar. 10.) 

Mar. 8: The 15-day strike of workers in the Basra 
Petroleum Company ended, as workers accepted 
new terms offered by the company. (4NA, Mar. 
10.) 

Mar. 10: Parliament approved a bill freezing the 
property and bank accounts of Jews applying for 
emigration to Israel or taking other steps dis- 
qualifying themselves for citizenship under Iraqi 
law. 

Mar. 19: Nazim al-Pachachi, director of the Minis- 
try of Economy, announced in London that he 
was consulting lawyers with a view to bringing 
a suit in the British courts against the Iraq Pe- 
troleum Company [IPC] to require the Company 
to pay royalties at the free world market ex- 
change rate for gold, rather than at the official 
London rate. He said he would also negotiate 
with British and U.S. concerns for the erection 
of a £6-million oil refinery in the Baghdad area 
that would be Government-owned and operated. 

Two men threw an improvised grenade into 
the American Embassy’s USIE office in Baghdad, 
causing minor injuries to 4 Iraqis. 

Mar. 25: Eighteen minority Parliament members, 
under leadership of the extreme Right, formally 
demanded nationalization of the IPC in the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

Apr. 2: Prime Minister Nuri al-Sa‘id, in a state- 
ment to the Financial Committee of the Chamber 
of Deputies, declared that if the IPC did not meet 
the Government's demands for higher royalties, it 
might lose its concession, but stated that na- 
tionalization was unnecessary. 

Apr. 3: A Government communiqué said that the 
IPC had agreed to increase the Government's 
share from oil revenues to levels similar to those 
accepted by neighboring countries, adding that 
negotiations to implement the agreement would 
be opened the same week. 

A proposal for one-ballot elections was de- 
feated in the Chamber of Deputies by a 52-32 
vote. The Chamber at the same time endorsed 
a proposal by the Constitutional Union Party 
to amend the existing election law “in order to 
guarantee the sovereignty of the people through 
their representatives.” (4NA, Apr. 7.) 

Apr. 7: Replying to a question in the Chamber of 
Deputies, Deputy Prime Minister and Foreign 
Minister Tawfiq al-Suwaydi said it was neces- 
sary to bring the Arab Collective Security Pact 
into force. (4NA, Apr. 14.) 
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Apr. 10: The U.S, and Iraq signed a Point Four 
General Agreement in Baghdad. 

Apr. 14: An agreement was reached with the Brit- 
ish Government for the transfer of the property 
of the Port of Basra to the Iraqi Government in 
payment by Iraq of ID 36 million still due to 
Britain. (ANA, Apr. 14.) 

Apr. 19: Nuri al-Sa‘id closed down two leftist news- 
papers, Al-‘Alam al-‘Arabi and Al-Awgat al- 
Baghdadiyah. 

Apr. 23: Authorities rounded up from 300 to 400 
suspected Communists and sympathizers in an 
attempt to prevent public disturbances in the 
current opposition campaign for oil nationaliza- 
tion. 

Apr. 26: The Government put emigrant Iraqi Jews 
on notice that they would lose their citizenship 
if they did not return to Iraq within two months 
or otherwise signify an intention to retain citizen- 
ship. 

Apr. 28: A petition asking equal political rights for 
women was presented to Prime Minister Nuri 
al-Sa‘id by Mme. Asiyah Tawfiq Wahbi, Presi- 
dent of the Iraq Women’s Union. (ANA, Apr. 
28.) 

May 2: A budget estimated at ID 2,500,000 was 
submitted to the Chamber of Deputies. Official 
trade figures showed a deficit of ID 8 million 
for the first 11 months of 1950. (ANA, May 5.) 

May 6: Prime Minister Nuri al-Sa‘id told the 
Chamber of Deputies that the Iraqi oilfields were 
considered already nationalized, as they were 
owned by the state and merely leased by the 
companies operating them. He added that the 
Iraqi Government was determined that its share 
of profits should not be less than that paid to 
Saudi Arabia and Iran. (4NA, May 12.) Re- 
sponding to questions, he said that he was seek- 
ing the first opportunity to do away with the 
British-Iraq military alliance. 

May 21: It was announced that the first shipment 
of arms to Iraq since the Palestine embargo had 
arrived in Basra harbor. (4NA, May 26.) 

May 30: The Ministry of Interior licensed the for- 
mation of a United Popular Front by former 
Prime Minister Muzahim al-Pachachi on a plat- 
form of neutrality in the East-West conflict. 


Israel 


(See also Palestine Problem.) 

1951 

Mar. 6: The first reading of a bill requiring pre- 
viously exempted young women with religious 
objections to do national service was approved in 
the Knesset by a 62-28 vote. 

Mar. 13: In notes presented to the U.S., Britain, 
France, and the USSR, the Government filed a 
claim for $1,500 million in reparations from 
Germany. 

Mar. 18: Foreign Minister Moshe Sharett was au- 
thorized by the Cabinet to take diplomatic mea- 
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sures regarding recent decrees passed by the 
Iraqi Government against Iraqi Jews. 

Mar. 22: A request for a $150-million U.S. grant- 
in-aid for Israel in the fiscal year beginning 
July 1 was made to U.S. Secretary of State Ache- 
son by Ambassador Abba Eban. The Ambas- 
sador also requested U.S. backing for Israel’s 
claim for $1,500 million reparations from Ger- 
many. 

Mar. 26: Finance Minister Kaplan told the Knesset 
that Israel had reached a turning point in the 
supply position and that economic recovery was 
in sight. 

A pr. 2: U.S. Representative McCormack introduced 
into the House of Representatives a bill to au- 
thorize a $1s50-million grant-in-aid to Israel. A 
group of 36 Senators, headed by Senators Taft 
and Douglas, introduced a similar bill in the 
Senate. 

Apr. 4: The Knesset set July 30 as the date for 
general elections. 

Apr. 25: An extremist group advocating stricter 
compliance with the Cominform line obtained ab- 
solute control of the Mapam Party in a country- 
wide election of delegates to party conferences. 

May 3}: Prime Minister Ben Gurion arrived in the 
U.S. on his first official visit. 

May 15: Police announced foiling of an attempt by 
an underground group of religious zealots to dy- 
namite the Knesset because of what they called 
the antireligious attitude of Prime Minister Ben 
Gurion’s Government. 

May 19: David Remez, Minister of Education and 
Cultural Affairs, died. 

May 26: All but 19 of the 53 persons arrested in 
connection with the alleged plot of an Orthodox 
religious group to damage the Knesset were re- 
leased. 

May 27: A declaration urging early action on eco- 
nomic aid to Israel was signed by 156 members 
of the U.S. House of Representatives. 

May 30: Prime Minister Ben Gurion issued a state- 
ment in New York that under no circumstances 
would Israel become a “theocratic” state, and 
that the recent cabinet crisis was not of religious 
origin but purely political. 


Jordan 


1951 

Mar. 1: In a Cabinet shuffle, Ahmad Bey Tuqan 
took over the Foreign Affairs portfolio from 
Prime Minister Samir Pasha al-Rifa‘i. Ahmad 
Bey retained the Education portfolio, but was 
succeeded as Communications Minister by Bisha- 
rah Bey Husayn, a former Justice Minister. 

Mar. 2: Khalid Bey al-Husayni, UNWRA assistant 
comptroller for the Nablus area, was shot while 
leaving his car to enter his Nablus home. An 
official Government statement said the attack 
was completely unrelated to UNWRA activities. 
(ANA, Mar. 10.) 
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Mar. 3: A Point Four agreement was signed by 
Prime Minister al-Rifa‘i and U.S. Chargé d’Af- 
faires David Fritzlan. 

Mar. 4: A royal decree appointed Anastas Ha- 
naniya Bey Minister of Agriculture in addition 
to his post of Minister of Development and Re- 
construction. Hazza al-Majali Pasha, formerly 
Minister of Agriculture, took over the Justice 
portfolio. (4NA, Mar. ro.) 

Mar. 7: The Government announced a new Anglo- 
Jordanian financial agreement, providing for the 
release of £2,500,000 from Jordan’s sterling bal- 
ances and for payment by Britain of £215,000 
yearly in pensions to retired officials of the Pales- 
tine Mandate Government then living in Jordan. 
Jordan would contribute £15,000 toward the pen- 
sions. (4NA, Mar. 10.) 

Mar. 18: Locust swarms were reported entering 
Jordan from Saudi Arabia. 

Mar. 31: The Cabinet approved the 5-year plan 
proposed by the Minister of Health and Social 
Welfare for the establishment of new hospitals, 
and approved the necessary funds. (ANA, 
Mar. 31.) 

Apr. 10: Raghib al-Nashashibi, Minister of State 
and custodian of the Holy Places, died in Am- 
man. (ANA, Apr. 14.) 

Apr. 17: The Cabinet was further reshuffled as 
follows: 

Anastas Hananiya — Foreign Affairs 
Hashim al-Jayyusi— Construction, Develop- 
ment, and Agriculture 
Ahmad Bey Tuqan — Education 
(ANA, Apr. 21.) 

Apr. 19: Husayn Fakhri al-Khalidi, former Mayor 
of Jerusalem, was appointed Custodian of the 
Holy Places. (4NA, Apr. 21.) 

A pr. 25: Presenting the new budget, Finance Min- 
ister Sulayman Pasha al-Nabulsi said that ordi- 
nary and extraordinary expenditure was esti- 
mated at JD13,500,000, against an estimate of 
JD11,700,000 in revenue. (ANA, Apr. 28.) 

May 3: King Abdallah dissolved Parliament at the 
request of Prime Minister al-Rifa‘i, who accused 
members of “unconstitutional” activities and 
“delaying tactics,” especially on the budget. New 
elections were ordered within four months. The 
deputies leading the opposition to the budget said 
that 65% of it was for the army and police, and 
that 20% of the remainder was for the mainte- 
nance of the royal household regiment. 

May 5: A one-year automatically renewable trade 
agreement with Egypt was initialled in Cairo. It 
provided for granting of free zones in Port Said 
and Port Suez for Jordanian goods, resulting in 
an annual saving of £1 million to the Jordan 
Government. (4NA, May s). 

May 9: The Anglo-Jordan financial agreement con- 
cluded in March in London was signed in Am- 
man. (ANA, May 12.) 

The Government issued an order banning the 
use of Palestinian currency as from the end of 
June. (ANA, May 12.) 
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May 15: King Abdallah left for a state visit to 
Turkey. Crown Prince Talal took the oath as 
Regent. 

May 16; Because of the ill health of Prince Talal 
and the necessity for him to leave the country, 
Prince Na’if was sworn in as Regent. 

May 27: It was announced that elections for a new 
Parliament would be held August 29. 


Kashmir Problem 


1951 

Mar. 1: Speaking in the U.N. Security Council, Sir 
Benegal Rau rejected for India the proposed U.S.- 
British Kashmir formula, and recommended that 
the Council leave the problem directly up to the 
two disputants. 

Mar. 6: Pakistan Delegate Sir Zafrullah Khan, in 
a 4-hour speech in the Security Council, asked the 
U.N. to order the withdrawal of all troops from 
Kashmir, and demanded an immediate impartial 
plebiscite. 

Mar. 13: Indian Prime Minister Nehru, in response 
to a press conference question as to whether an 
attack on Kashmir would be considered an attack 
on India, replied in the affirmative. 

Mar. 21: The U.S. and Britain submitted to the 
U.N. Security Council amendments revising their 
proposed Kashmir formula, whereby the media- 
tor would deal exclusively with the issue of de- 
militarization on the basis of former U.N. deci- 
sions requiring simply withdrawal of the “bulk” 
of Indian forces when Pakistan troops were with- 
drawing. Mention of outside troops to keep order 
in Kashmir was deleted, as was the suggestion 
that both sides might agree to boundary adjust- 
ments after the plebiscite in instances where an 
overwhelming vote favored the losing side. 

Mar. 26: Indian Prime Minister Nehru, addressing 
a public meeting in Agra, rejected the revised 
Anglo-American resolution on Kashmir. 

Mar. 29: Indian Delegate Rau in the Security Coun- 
cil charged the U.S. and Britain with pro-Pakis- 
tan favoritism and rejected the revised British- 
American Kashmir formula. 

Mar. 30: The U.N. Security Council adopted the 
British-American formula by a vote of 8-0, with 
India, the USSR, and Yugoslavia abstaining. 

Apr. 2: Indian Prime Minister Nehru rejected the 
U.N. Kashmir resolution in an address at Srina- 
ger, saying India would go ahead with its own 
plans. 

Pakistan Delegate Sir Mohammed Zafrullah 
Khan pledged “fullest cooperation” to the future 
U.N. mediator for Kashmir and agreed to accept 
the Security Council’s resolution. 

Apr. 30: Dr. Frank P. Graham was named U.N. 
mediator in Kashmir. 

May 1: Prince Karan Singh, acting ruler of Jammu 
and Kashmir State, issued a communiqué order- 
ing a meeting of the Constituent Assembly to 
draft a constitution. 
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May 5: Pakistan accused India in a letter to the 


President of the U.N. Security Council of spon- 
soring elections in Kashmir that would nullify 
the proposed plebiscite and create an “explosive 
situation.” 

The All-India Congress Committee unanimously 
adopted a resolution supporting the Government’s 
rejection of the British-American resolution on 
Kashmir. 

May 29: The Security Council approved 9 to o, with 
the USSR and India abstaining, the despatch of 
an appeal to both India and Pakistan to refrain 
from actions that would prejudice peaceful settle- 
ment by plebiscite of the future of Kashmir. 


Kuwait 


1951 

Apr. 28: The Government made a formal demand 
for an increase in its present 9 cents a barrel oil 
royalties in a letter to the Kuwait Oil Company’s 
London office, calling attention to the 50—so profit- 
sharing arrangement in Saudi Arabia. 


Lebanon 


(See also Arab League.) 

1951 

Mar. Io: As a precautionary measure before the 
scheduled national elections, the Government 
withdrew all firearms licenses and banned all 
election banners from the main streets of Beirut. 
The Government also decided to dismiss all civil 
servants who had Communist sympathies. (ANA, 
Mar. 10.) 

A deputation of Lebanese women’s organiza- 
tions interviewed Prime Minister al-‘Uwayni, 
demanding recognition of their political rights. 
(ANA, Mar. 10.) 

Mar. 14: The Cabinet announced that general elec- 
tions would take place on Apr. 15, and the second 
balloting on Apr. 22. Fifteen people were arrested 
in Beirut and 3 in Tripoli on charges of carrying 
arms illegally. (4NA, Mar. 17.) 

Mar. 19: Three persons were killed and at least 20 
wounded in a clash between police and followers 
of Kamal Jamblatt, leader of the Socialist Pro- 
gressive Party. 

Mar. 26: Former Prime Minister Sami al-Sulh suf- 
fered a bullet wound in the shoulder during an 
election meeting at his home. (4 NA, Mar. 31.) 

The Government banned the holding of the 
conference of Arab socialist parties which had 
been called in Beirut by Kamal Jamblatt. Mem- 
bers of the Egyptian Socialist Party delegation 
were asked to leave Beirut immediately. (ANA, 
Mar. 31.) 

Apr. 15: Two persons were killed and 3 seriously 
wounded during balloting in the first parliamen- 
tary election in 4 years. During preelection vio- 
lence, 17 were killed and 50 injured. 

4pr. 16: Election results revealed that a larger 


number of Independents had been elected to the 
Chamber of Deputies. All Communist candidates 
were defeated. 

Apr. 26: The U.S. Department of State announced 
a $624,000 Point Four grant to the American 
University of Beirut to finance a 2-year training 
program in agriculture, engineering, preventive 
medicine, economics, finance, and public adminis- 
tration. 

May 18: A decree abolished martial law in all 
areas of Lebanon except on the Israeli border. 
(ANA, May 19.) 


Libya 
1951 


Mar. 8: The newly-appointed Tripolitanian Gov- 
ernment took over authority from the British Ad- 
ministration. Prime Minister Mahmud Bey Mun- 
tasir announced appointment of the following 
-Ministers: 

Mahmud Bey Muntasir—Prime Minister, 
Interior, Justice, Education 
Muhammad al-Mayit — Public Works 
Mansur Bey Qadarah — Finance 
Ibrahim Sha‘ban — Communications 
Salim Qadi — Agriculture 
Salim Sharmit — Assistance Minister 
(ANA, Mar. 10.) 

Mar. 13: A crowd of about 500 youths staged a 
demonstration in Tripoli in opposition to federal 
government in Libya. (4NA, Mar. 17.) 

Mar. 17: The Arab League Political Committee, 
meeting in Cairo in extraordinary session on the 
North African question, voted to send the U.N. 
a protest against its plan to set up a federal gov- 
ernment in Libya. 

Mar. 25: Technical Assistance agreements for the 
Fezzan were signed in Paris by the French Gov- 
ernment and the U.N. Technical Assistance 
Board. 

Mar. 29: The National Libyan Assembly in Tripoli 
unanimously approved Prime Minister Mahmud 
Muntasir’s provisional government of Libya, 
which gave 5 portfolios to Tripolitanians, 3 to 
Cyrenaicans, and one to a Fezzani, as follows: 

Mahmud Muntasir (Tripolitania) — Prime 
Minister, Justice, Education 

‘Ali Bey al-Jarbi (Cyrenaica) — Foreign Af- 
fairs 

Sayyid ‘Umar Shannib (Cyrenaica) — De- 
fense 

Sayyid Bin Qadarah (Tripolitania) — Fi- 
nance 

Sayyid Ibrahim Bin Sha‘ban (Tripolitania) 
— Communications 

Sayyid Muhammad Bin ‘Uthman (Fezzan)— 
Health (4NA, Apr. 7.) 

May 19: Amir Idris Sanusi arrived in Tripoli for 
his first visit as King-Designate of Libya. A 
hand grenade was hurled at the Amir’s car, but 
did not harm him. 
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May 30: Amir Idris Sanusi returned to Benghazi 
after having been generally well received by the 
people during his trip through Libya. 


North Africa 
1051 


Mar. 2: About 40 persons were arrested by French 
authorities in a flare-up at Kasiba, some 150 
miles from Casablanca. 

The Sultan of Morocco announced appointment 
of the following Vizirs, putting pro-French Arabs 
into key spots: 

Mohammed bou Quachline — Habous (Pious 
Foundations) 

Si Zouhaoui — Agriculture 

Si Driss Tazi — Industrial Production 

Si Abdel Kalek Sliman — Education 

Mohammed Khotli— Posts and Telegraphs 

Mohammed Berada — Commerce 

Mar. 3: About 2,000 students demonstrated in Cairo 
to protest French attempts to depose the Sultan 
of Morocco and suppress the Moroccan nationalist 
movement. 

Mar. 4: The Cairo Press published harrowing de- 
tails of French “barbarity” in Morocco. 

Egyptian authorities proclaimed a state of 
emergency at Cairo and ordered the Camel Corps 
to reinforce police trying to halt demonstrators 
demanding a “holy war” against French protec- 
torate rule over Morocco. 

Mar. 5: French Foreign Ministry spokesmen de- 
scribed as “fantastically untrue” Cairo press re- 
ports of revolts all over Morocco. 

The Egyptian Chamber of Deputies by unani- 
mous vote condemned French “aggression” in 
Morocco. 

Mar. 6: An estimated 4,000 students demonstrated 
at Lahore, Pakistan, to protest French actions in 
Morocco. 

All schools in Beirut closed as a gesture of 
sympathy with the nationalist movement in Mo- 
rocco, 

Mar. 7: Resident General Juin told the press in 
Paris that Morocco “has never been so calm.” 
Mar. 9: Marcel-Edmond Naegelen, French Govy- 
ernor General of Algeria, resigned in the face 
of opposition to some of his actions by a group 

of French and Algerian political leaders. 

The French National Assembly Foreign Affairs 
Committee voted a motion condemning the Egyp- 
tian Government, Parliament, and press for their 
actions in regard to Morocco. 

Mar. 10: The Arab League Political Committee 
opened an emergency session on the Moroccan 
question, called at the request of Egypt. 

Mar. 13: The Jordanian Legation at London said 
King Abdallah had appealed to President Tru- 
man to intercede with France against its “harsh 
policy” in Morocco. 

Mar. 17: The Arab League Political Committee 
voted to send France a note asking that natives 
of French Morocco receive their independence, 
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and despatched Ahmad al-Meleihy, of the League 
Secretariat, to Morocco to make an on-the-spot 
study of the situation. 

Mar. 21: The Pakistan Government accepted a 
French proposal to send a non-official press ob- 
server to Morocco to report on conditions there. 

Mar. 26: Acting U.N. French Delegate Francois 
Lacoste, answering queries in the U.N., said the 
Moroccan Sultan realized he had been opposing 
the wishes of “an immense majority of his people 
and even in danger of losing his throne,” and 
had then reversed himself and agreed to ratify 
French-sponsored legislation. He said there had 
been 18 arrests in the recent Moroccan agitation. 

Mar. 27: The Arab League announced that the Sul- 
tan of Morocco had confirmed “under his own 
signature” that recently he had been subjected 
repeatedly to French pressure. 

A pr. 9: The Istiqlal formally joined forces with the 
three major nationalist parties of the country, 
proclaiming a program of an unconditional grant 
of independence to Morocco by the French. 

Apr. 16: French Resident General Juin, Premier 
Queuille, Foreign Minister Schuman, and other 
Government leaders conferred in Paris on the 
detericrating relations between France and the 
Moroccan Arab Nationalists. Gen. Juin told the 
Government that the Moroccan situation was so 
critical that his presence would be required in 
the protectorate for 6 months after June 1, when 
he was slated to become chief of the Western 
ground forces in Europe. 

Sultan Sidi Mohammed Ben Youssef reversed 
his earlier acceptance of some 40 French-spon- 
sored reforms. 

Apr. 23: The French Government authorized Gen. 
Juin to delay in accepting the post of chief of 
Western ground forces in Europe and to remain 
in Morocco until the Sultan effected drastic re- 
forms in the native administration of the country. 

Tangier police dispersed a crowd estimated at 
3,000 assembled near the Mixed Tribunal, where 
Istiqlal leader Si Allal el-Fassi was being tried 
with two other Moroctan Nationalist leaders for 
“political activities calculated to provoke disor- 
der in neighboring zones or foreign countries.” 


Pakistan 
(See also Kashmir Problem, North Africa.) 


Tosi 

Mar. 9: Prime Minister Liaquat Ali Khan an- 
nounced that a plan to seize the Governor Gen- 
eral and members of the Cabinet and establish 
a military dictatorship had been foiled by the 
arrest of Army Chief of Staff Maj. Gen. Akbar 
Khan and his wife; Brigadier M. Latif, brigade 
commander at Quetta; and Faiz Ahmed Faiz, 
editor of the leftist Pakistan Times of Lahore. 

Mar. 11: Investigations of a number of high mili- 
tary officers were under way, as Air Commodore 
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Janjua, director of personnel of the Air Force, 
was placed under house arrest. 

Mar. 13: Pakistan’s first oil company began drilling 
its initial test well in the Patharia hills of East 
Pakistan. 

Mar. 19: Finance Minister Ghulam Mohammed 
disclosed that Pakistan would spend about half 
of its total revenue of the equivalent of $53 mil- 
lion for defense in 1951-52. He said Pakistan 
completed its third economic year of independence 
with a surplus of Rs. 298 million (nearly $100 
million) and would have another Rs. 200 million 
surplus by the end of the 1951~—52 fiscal year. 

The International Monetary Fund fixed the 
initial par value of the Pakistan rupee at the 
equivalent of 30.225 U.S. cents. The International 
Bank said it was ready to begin negotiations with 
Pakistan for financing development of the rail- 
way system, agriculture, electric power, telecom- 
munications, and new industries. 

Mar. 20: The Government announced the popula- 
tion according to the 1951 census estimate as 
75,687,000. 

Mar. 21: Prime Minister Liaquat Ali Khan told 
Parliament that high army officers arrested for 
plotting had intended to establish a military dic- 
tatorship “on the Communist model” with advice 
from “a certain foreign country.” 

Mar. 25: The Government's Cotton Board an- 
nounced that “from May 1, 1951, up to the end 
of August 1, 1951, export of cotton will be per- 
mitted freely and without any quantitative re- 
strictions to all shippers. . .” 

Apr. 28: Sajjad Zahir, Pakistan Communist Party 
leader, was arrested at Lahore after three years 
of underground activities. 

May 2: Lt. Gen. Nasir Ali Khan was installed as 
Army Chief of Staff. 

May 8: Pakistan lodged its third protest in a week 
with Afghanistan, complaining of violation of the 
Pakistan border. 

May 10: The Government started a nation-wide 
roundup of Communists. 

May 19: Defense Secretary Iskandar Mirza denied 
a report issued by the Afghan Embassy in Lon- 
don that Pakistani troops had attacked an Afghan 
border post. 

May 20: Maj. Gen. Nazir Ahmed was arrested in 
connection with the antistate conspiracy. 

May 27: Ahmad Ali Khan, assistant editor of the 
Pakistan Times, and Abdul Ghayur, a senior em- 
ployee, were arrested as participants in the anti- 
state conspiracy. 


Palestine Problem 

1951 

Mar. 5: The U.S. announced in a letter to U.N. 
Secretary General Lie that it would consider in- 
creasing its pledge of $25 million to the Palestine 
refugee program providing other countries re- 
sponded to the appeal for aid. 

Mar. 7: Israeli Army spokesman Lt. Col. Moshe 
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Pearlman announced that army units had been 
in action for 48 hours against large bands of 
armed Arabs who had crossed into Israeli terri- 
tory from Jordan near Hebron. 

Mar. 16: The Mixed Armistice Commission an- 
nounced adoption of a resolution condemning a 
March 7 shelling by Israeli armed forces of Idna 
village in the Jerusalem area. 

Mar. 20: The U.S. made a further contribution of 
$5,250,000 to the UNWRA, raising total Ameri- 
can contributions to $24,450,000 on a pledge of 
$27,450,000. 

Mar. 23: The UNWRA announced in New York 
that it was ready to sart resettling 50,000 of the 
200,000 Gaza strip Arab refugees in Wadi al- 
‘Arish and Wadi al-Qusaymah in the Sinai desert, 
on the suggestion and plans of the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment. 

Mar. 25: U.N. Truce Chief Gen. Riley reported that 
Israel had fulfilled its promise to the Security 
Council to evacuate its armed forces from the 
Egyptian-controlled Palestine area of Bir Qatter 
near the Gulf of Aqaba. He also said that Israeli 
draining of the Huleh swamp should be stopped 
until mutual agreement was reached between 
Israel and Syria. 

Mar. 27: An Israeli Government spokesman said 
shots were exchanged for the third successive 
day on the Israel-Syrian border, where Jewish 
workers were draining the Huleh swamps. 

Apr. 1: Israel and Syria agreed to halt border snip- 
ing for 24 hours while U.N. officials tried to settle 
the Huleh swamp dispute. 

A pr. 3: Syria protested to the U.N. Security Coun- 
cil against continuation by Israel of the drain- 
ing of the Huleh swamp. 

A pr. 4: Syria charged in the Security Council that 
Israel police on Mar. 30 illegally evacuated Arab 
inhabitants of the village of Baqqarah. In re- 
sponse to an earlier Syrian protest, Israel de- 
fended its Huleh swamp drainage project. 

Apr. 5: Israeli Army spokesman Lt. Col. Moshe 
Pearlman announced that the Israeli Air Force 
had bombed Syrian Army fortified positions 
within Syria in “retaliatory action” for the al- 
leged killing of 7 Israeli policemen. 

Israeli Delegate Abba Eban submitted a com- 
plaint to the Security Council charging that 
Syrian armed forces had penetrated the al-Ham- 
mah district in the demilitarized zone, killing 7 
policemen and seriously wounding 3 others. 

Apr. 6: Syrian Delegate Faris al-Khuri requested 
the Security Council to convene as soon as pos- 
sible to take action on the al-Hammah dispute. 

U.N. Secretary General Lie announced that 
UNWRA director Gen. Kennedy had resigned 
effective June 30. 

A pr. 7: Israel, in a counter-move to Syria’s demand 
for a Security Council meeting, asked the Coun- 
cil to examine 3 charges that Syria was guilty of 

violating the U.N. truce. 
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Lebanon and Egypt offered diplomatic and 
military aid to Syria. 

Apr. 9: The U.S. rebuked Israel for its aerial 
bombing of Syrian territory, saying that the bomb- 
ing was “in no way justified.” Both the Israeli 
and Syrian Governments were informed that 
military activity in the Lake Huleh area should 
cease immediately and that the U.S. Government 
“takes a very serious view of the incidents.” The 
British Government joined the U.S. in represen- 
tations to Israel and Syria. 

Apr. 11: Syrian and Israeli planes clashed in the 
the air over Lake Huleh, and one Israeli plane 
was reported downed. Damascus claimed the 
Israeli planes were intending to bomb the Syrian 
capital. 

Apr. 12: Israel agreed to take part in U.N. peace 
talks with Syria. 

Apr. 13: The Truce Supervision Organization re- 
ported to the U.N. in Jerusalem that U.N. ob- 
servers had been threatened with violence by 
armed Israelis, and that evidence of 9 bomb ex- 
plosions and strafing was found at al-Hammah. 

Apr. 15: Israeli Foreign Minister Sharett told a 
conference that Israel had complete sovereignty 
over the demilitarized zones on the Syrian fron- 
tier. 

Apr. 16: The U.N. Palestine Commission announced 
from Jerusalem that Syria had agreed to with- 
draw its troops from the demilitarized zone and 
to assist U.N. observers in carrying out investi- 
gations. 

A pr. 17: Claiming the demilitarized zone as Syrian 
territory, Syrian Delegate Faris al-Khuri told 
the Security Council that it had been occupied 
by Syrian troops in the Palestine war with Syria 
withdrawing only for the sake of an armistice. 

A pr. 25: Israeli Delegate Abba Eban apologized in 
the Security Council for the recent bombing of 
a Syrian-occupied frontier village, but disputed 
the civil authority of the U.N. truce supervisors 
in the area. U.N. Truce Chief Gen. Riley rebutted 
the Israeli argument, claiming that supervisory 
authority in the disputed area rested with the 
Chairman of the Syrian-Israeli Mixed Armistice 
Commission. 

May 2: Fighting flared again on the Syria-Israel 
border between the villages of Tall al-Matillah 
and Khirbat Abu Zayt. 

May 3: A U.N. call for an immediate cease-fire 
went unheeded as fighting continued along the 
border. 

May ¢: Israel and Syria agreed on a cease-fire, 
but it lasted only 3 hours and 45 minutes. 

May 8: By a vote of 10 to 0, with the USSR ab- 
staining, the U.N. Security Council approved a 
4-power demand (sponsored by the U.S., U.K., 
France, and Turkey) for an immediate cease-fire 
between troops of Syria and Israel. After the 
vote, Gen. Riley gave the Council figures to show 
that a number of Arab inhabitants of the neutral 
zone had been removed to Israeli territory and 
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named Arab villages that had been “completely 
razed to the ground.” 

May 9: Border warfare ceased a few hours after 
the Security Council ordered the cease-fire. 

Egypt and Lebanon joined Syria in requesting 
an emergency meeting of the Arab League Politi- 
cal Committee in Damascus on May 14. 

May Jo: Syria charged that Israel had shelled 
Syrian territory, violating the U.N. cease-fire. 

The Palestine Concilation Commission an- 
nounced from Jerusalem that Israel had reported 
it would hold up its compensation of property of 
Arab refugees to take account of Iraq’s blocking 
assets of 104,000 Jews wishing to migrate from 
Iraq to Israel. 

May 14: The Arab Political Committee and Coun- 
cil met in extraordinary session in Damascus to 
consider recommendations on the Syrian-Israeli 
border trouble. 

May 16: Britain, France, Turkey, and the U.S. in- 
troduced a resolution in the U.N. Security Coun- 
cil asking Israel to suspend drainage projects in 
the demilitarized zone pending an arrangement 
through the Mixed Armistice Commission, chid- 
ing Israel for its aerial bombing of a Syrian 
village, asking Israel to allow the Arabs who 
had been removed from the border villages to 
return to their homes, and ordering Israel and 
Syria to take the dispute back to the Mixed 
Armistice Commission and to abide by its de- 
cisions. 

Iraqi Prime Minister Nuri al-Sa‘id announced 
in Parliament that Iraqi Guard Units with anti- 
aircraft guns and planes had moved into Syria 
to aid the Syrians. 

May 18: The U.N. Security Council approved 
unanimously, except for a Soviet abstention, the 
joint resolution introduced on May 16. 

May 19: The Arab League Council announced that 
a central office for a boycott of trade with Israel 
with branch offices in all Arab countries would 
be established in Damascus. The Council also 
agreed to give Syria every possible assistance in 
the current struggle, and extended ‘Azzam 
Pasha’s term of office as Secretary General for 
another two years. The Council also adopted a 
resolution urging the Arab states to ratify the 
collective security pact for setting up a joint chief 
of staff and mutual military aid system. 

May 21: Syria charged in a new protest to the 
Security Council that Israel was still carrying on 
drainage work in the Huleh area. 

May 22: Israeli Foreign Minister Sharett informed 
Gen. Riley that Israel would halt work on the 
Huleh drainage project, but that work in other 
parts of the swamp outside the demilitarized zone 
would be resumed in two days. 

May 23: The Jordan Government in an official 
statement said that 6 Israeli soldiers were killed 
after they had crossed the frontier in a company 
of about 20. 

May 24: Syria charged in a note to the Security 
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Council that Israel was continuing work on 
swamp drainage on Jewish-owned and Arab- 
owned land in the demilitarized zone. 

Israel accused Jordanian National Guardsmen 
of two successive invasions of its territory. 

May 29: Gen. Riley notified the Security Council 
that he had asked Israel to suspend its drainage 
work in the entire demilitarized zone. 

Israel’s Acting Prime Minister, Moshe Sharett, 

told Parliament that Israel had warned “inter- 

ested parties” of unprecedented troop movements 
in Arab countries. 


Saudi Arabia 
1951 


Mar. 9: WHO announced that Dr. M. A. Farid, 
Egyptian malariologist, had started for Saudi 
Arabia to carry out a preliminary survey for a 
malaria control campaign with U.N. technical 
assistance in 1952. 

May 2: Amir Mansur Ibn ‘Abd al-Aziz, son of King 
Ibn Saud and Minister of Defense, died in Paris. 

May 4: Shaykh ‘Abbas Katman, Former Governor 
of Mecca, died. (ANA, May 5.) 


Sudan 
1951 


Apr. 4: At the concluding meeting of its second 
session, the Legislative Assembly heard a message 
from the Governor-General to the effect that its 
December decision requesting the Condominium 
authorities to issue a joint declaration for the 
granting of self-government before the end of 
1951 was receiving the “fullest consideration.” 
(ANA, Apr. 7.) 

Apr. 7: Opening the third session of the first Sudan 
Legislative Assembly, Sir Rabert Howe said he 
was expecting a surplus of more than £20 million 
in the current financial year. He announced that 
a commission, representing all Sudanese parties 
except the pro-Egyptian Ashigga Party, had been 
formed to make recommendations on the question 
of self-government on a constitutional basis. 
(ANA, Apr. 14.) 

Apr. 23: Over 100,000 Sudanese workers began a 
3-day strike called by the Sudan Trade Unions 
Federation in a bid to obtain a 75% wage in- 
crease, shorter working hours, and other privi- 
leges. (ANA, Apr. 28.) 

May 9: The first anti-Communist trial in the Sudan 
ended with the conviction of 16 young Sudanese 
for participating in the Communist-sponsored 
Peace Committee of the Sudan. (4NA, May 12.) 

May 18; Negotiations with the Egyptian Govern- 
ment on irrigation water were completed with 
an agreement providing that Egypt might build 
a dam at Marawi on condition that the Sudan 
should be allowed to raise the level of the Sennar 
dam by one metre. (ANA, May 19.) 

May 19: Public transport in Khartoum was para- 
lyzed by a 5-day strike of bus and tram opera- 
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tors in protest at the rejection of the workers’ 
demands for higher wages and improved work- 
ing conditions. (4NA, May 26.) 

May 25: The Executive Council endorsed the plan 
announced by the Undersecretary for Irrigation 
Sayyid ‘Abd al-Rahman ‘Abdun, in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly on May 17 for the creation of a 
storage reservoir on the Blue Nile as a solution 
of the country’s water problems. (4NA, May 26.) 


Syria 
(See also Palestine Problem.) 

1951 

Mar. 6: The Damascus and Aleppo electricity and 
transport companies were nationalized, the Gov- 
ernment appointing Syrian directors to replace 
foreign directors of the company. (4NA, Mar. 
10.) 

It was announced that the Syrian Petroleum 
Company, a member of the IPC group, had noti- 
fied the Government of the abandonment of its 
concession as from August 15. (4NA, Mar. 10.) 

Mar. Io: It was announced that Prime Minister 
Nazim al-Qudsi and his Cabinet had resigned 
after several meetings with Government and 
Army leaders. 

Mar. 19: Khalid al-‘Azm gave up efforts to form 
a new Cabinet. 

Mar. 23: In his second attempt, Nazim al-Qudsi 
announced he had formed a new Government. 
(ANA, Mar. 24.) 

Mar. 24: Prime Minister-designate Nazim al-Qudsi 
resigned. 

The Government borrowed LS14 million from 
the Bank of Syria to be paid back over a 10-year 
period. (4NA, Mar. 24). 

Mar. 25: A bomb explosion damaged the residence 
of U.S. Minister Cavendish Cannon and smashed 
windows in the home of President Hashim al- 
Atasi. No one was injured. 

Mar. 27: Khalid al-‘Azm announced formation of 
a new Cabinet as follows: 

Khalid al--Azm—Prime Minister, Foreign 
Affairs 

Sami Kabbarah — Home Affairs 

‘Abd al-Rahman al-‘Azm — Finance 

Ra’if al-Mulqi — Education, Acting Minister 
of Economy 

‘Abd al-Baqi Nizam al-Din — Agriculture, 
Acting Minister of Justice 

Fawzi Silu — Defense 

Sami Tayyarah— Health, Acting Minister 
of Public Works and Communications 
(ANA, Mar. 31.) 

Mar. 29: Rashid al-Jabiri, Governor of Damascus; 
Dr. Munir al-Sadat, Secretary General of the 
Health Ministry; and Amir Ja‘far al Husayni, 
Governor of Jabal Druze, resigned their posts 
because the Sha‘b Party was no longer in power. 
(ANA, Mar. 31.) 
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Apr. 4: In a policy statement to the Chamber of 
Deputies, Prime Minister Khalid al-‘Azm en- 
dorsed the former Government's acceptance of 
the Arab League Collective Security Pact. (4N4, 
Apr. 7.) 

A pr. 7: Prime Minister al-‘Azm’s new Cabinet won 
a 52-0 vote of confidence in Parliament, with 42 
abstentions. 

Apr. 15: Police announced the arrest of 5 Palestine 
Arab refugees on charges of participating in the 
dynamiting of the American Minister’s residence. 

May 4: Sayyid Rushdi al-Kikhya, leader of the 
Sha‘b Party, resigned as President of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. (4NA, May 5.) 

May 21: Col. Adib al-Shishakli was appointed Chief 
of Staff, succeeding Col. Anwar Bannud, who 
was transferred to Ankara as Military Attaché. 

May 28: Reflecting extreme nationalist sentiment, 
Mustafa al-Siba‘i, chief of the Islamic Socialist 
Front and principal preacher of the Muslim 
Brotherhood, and Ma‘ruf al-Dawalibi spoke out 
against the proposed U.S. aid program as a 
prime example of American partiality to Israel 
and unfair treatment of the Arab nations. 

May 31: The U.S. Information Service in Damascus 
cancelled the dinner it had planned in honor of 
Syrian newspapermen, after the Damascus Press 
Association and Publishers Association had voted 
to boycott the affair upon hearing of the declara- 
tion made in Chicago by U.S. Vice President 
Barkley that Israel was the principal stronghold 
of democracy and U.S. ideology in the Middle 
East. 


Turkey 
1951 


Mar. 8: Prime Minister Menderes announced he 
and his Cabinet had resigned “to make possible 
organization of a new cabinet in keeping with 
present conditions . . . at the beginning of a new 
era made possible by the new budget.” 

Mar. 10: ECA officials in Ankara announced that 
a further $3,900,000 in ECA funds had been 
granted Turkey to speed up the roads program. 
(ANA, Mar. 10.) 

Prime Minister Menderes announced his new 
Cabinet, which contained only three new mem- 
bers, as follows: 

Adnan Menderes — Prime Minister 

Samet Agaoglu — Deputy Prime Minister 
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Refik Sevket Ince — Minister of State 

Riiknettin Nasuhioglu — justice 

Hulusi Kéymen — Defense 

Fuat Képrilii — Foreign Affairs 

Halil Ibrahim Ozyériik — Interior 

Hasan Polatkan — Finance 

Sayfi Kurtbek — Communications 

Tevfik Ileri — Education 

Hakki Gedik — State Enterprises 

Nuri Ozsan — Labor 

Rifki Selim Burcak— Customs and Monop- 
olies " 

Nedim Okmen — Agriculture 

Muhlis Ete — Economy and Commerce 

Ekrem Hayri Ustiindag — Health 

Kemal Zeytinoglu — Public Works 

Mar. 16: Vecdi Diker resigned as Director General 
of Public Roads. He was replaced by Danis 
Képer. 

Karekin Khatchadurian was enthroned at Is- 
tanbul as Patriarch of the Gregorian Armenian 
Church. 

Mar. 30: Refik Sevket Ince resigned as Minister of 
State. He was not replaced. 

May 15: The U.S. Department of State announced 
that the U.S. had begun to take up the problem 
of further security arrangements for Turkey and 
Greece with the French and British Governments, 
which already have security arrangements with 
Turkey, and that it expected also to discuss the 
subject in the near future with the other NATO 
countries. 


Yemen 

1951 

Mar. 9: The British Government published an 
agreement with Yemen to establish diplomatic re- 
lations and to set up a joint commission on fron- 
tier disputes. The British Government agreed to 
help the Yemen Government to develop agricul- 
tural, economic, cultural, education, and health 
services, and to provide technical assistance at 
the request of the latter. 

May 11: The American Consul at Aden arrived in 
Taiz to discuss with al-Qadi Muhammad al-Amri, 
Under Secretary of the Foreign Ministry, the 
various developmental schemes which the Gov- 

ernment proposed to undertake. (4NA, May 12.) 
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DOCUMENTS 


Nationalization of the Oil Industry of Iran ° 
(Texts) 


Resolution of the Special Oil Committee 
of the Majlis." 


To the Majlis: 


Whereas, among the proposals received by 
the Oil Committee the proposal for the na- 
tionalization of oil throughout the country, 
having received due consideration, has been 
accepted by the Committee, and 

Whereas, sufficient time is not available to 
study the modus operandi of this principle, 

The Special Oil Committee has asked the 
Majlis for a two months’ extension of its life. 





Law regulating the execution of the law 
of March 15 and March 20 nationalizing 
the oil industry of Iran.’ 


1. For the purpose of regulating the execu- 
tion of the Law of 24th and 29th Esfand 
[March 15 and 20] which nationalizes the 
oil industry throughout the country, a Joint 
Committee * shall be formed. This Committee 
shall consist of 5 members of the Senate and 5 
Deputies of the Majlis to be elected by each of 
these two bodies, the Minister of Finance in 
office or his deputy, and one other person to be 
selected by the Government. 

2. Under the supervision of the Joint Com- 
mittee, the Government is charged to remove 
forthwith the former Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 
pany from control of the oil industry of the 
country; should the Company make its claim 
for compensation an excuse to forestall prompt 
delivery, the Government may deposit up to 
25% of the current income less cost of pro- 
duction, in the Bank Melli or any Bank ac- 
ceptable to both parties to secure the claim. 

3. Under the supervision of the Joint Com- 
mittee, the Government is charged to investi- 


1 Adopted March 8, 1951; approved as a law by 
the Majlis, March 15, and by the Senate, March 
20; promulgated by the Shah, May 2, 1951. Re- 
garded by the Iranian Government in effect as of 
March 20, 1951. English translation from text as 
published in Ettela‘at. 

* Draft adopted by the Special Oil Committee, 
April 26, 1951; amended and approved by the 
Majlis, April 30; promulgated by the Shah, May 2, 
1951. English translation as provided by the Iranian 
Embassy, Washington. 

® Also rendered “Mixed Board.” The term “Joint 

ommittee” is here used to avoid confusion with the 
“Provisional Board of Directors.” 
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gate the lawful and rightful claims of the 
Government as well as those of the Company, 
to report its views thereon to the two Houses 
of Parliament and upon ratification to give 
effect thereto. 

4. From 29th Esfand 1329 [March 20, 
1951], when the Bill for the nationalization 
of the oil industry received the ratification 
of the Senate, the Iranian nation being law- 
fully and unquestionably entitled to the entire 
earnings derived from oil and oil products, the 
Government, under the supervision of the Joint 
Committee, is charged to investigate and check 
the accounts of the Company; similarly, the 
Joint Committee must meticulously supervise 
the exploitation of the oil resources from the 
date this Law went into effect until the ap- 
pointment of a Board of Management. 

5. As soon as possible, the Joint Committee 
shall prepare the Charter of the National Oil 
Company, including therein provision for the 
appointment of a Board of Management and 
a Board of Technical Experts; such Charter 
shall be submitted to the two Houses for their 
ratification. 

6. For the purpose of gradually replacing 
foreign technicians by Iranian technicians, the 
Joint Committee is charged to draw up regu- 
lations for the annual selection, through com- 
petitive examinations, of students to be sent 
abroad for education, training, and experience 
in the various branches of the oil industry; 
these regulations, after being ratified by the 
two Houses, shall be put into effect by the 
Ministry of Education. The cost of the educa- 
tion of these students shall be paid out of the 
oil earnings. 

7. Purchasers of the products of the oil 
fields from which the former Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company has been removed can hereafter 
purchase annually at current world market 
prices the same quantities purchased by them 
annually during the period commencing from 
the beginning of 1948 up to 29th Esfand 1329 
[ March 20, 1951]; for any additional quanti- 
ties they shall also enjoy priority, other con- 
ditions being equal. 

8. All proposals of the Joint Committee 
shall be delivered to the Majlis; and if ap- 
proved by the Special Oil Committee, the latter 
shall submit a report thereon to the Majlis for 
ratification. 
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9. The Joint Committee must complete its 
work within three months of the ratification 
of this Law and submit a report of its actions 
to the Majlis in accordance with Article 8. 
Should the Board need a longer period of time 
it may ask for an extension giving adequate 
reasons therefor. 





Letter from the Iranian Minister of 
Finance to the Manager of the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company in Tehran setting 
forth six regulations prepared by the Ira- 
nian Government to effect the removal 
of the Company from the oil industry of 
Iran.‘ 


1. In order to enforce Article 2 of the act 
for the implementation of the nationalization 
of the oil industry and with a view to the 
temporary administration of the National Oil 
Company of Iran, a committee composed of 
three persons, called the Provisional Board of 
Directors, will be nominated by the govern- 
ment to function under the supervision of the 
Joint Committee. 

2. The said Committee [Board] shall have 
all the necessary powers for managing the com- 
pany’s affairs covering exploration, production, 
refining, distribution, sale, and exploitation. 

3. Pending the approval of the constitution 
of the National Oil Company of Iran, the 
basis of operations of the Provisional Board of 
Directors shall be the rules of the former oil 


* Dated May 30, 1951. 


company (except where these may be at vari- 
ance with the law concerning the nationaliza- 
tion of the oil industry). 

4. The specialists, employees and workmen 
of the former oil company, Iranian as well as 
foreign, shall continue in employment as before 
and shall be regarded from this date as em- 
ployees of the National Oil Company of Iran. 

5. The Provisional Board of Directors shall] 
exercise the greatest care and endeavor in 
carrying out existing schemes and increasing 
oil production so that the rate of production 
and exploitation shall increase above the pres- 
ent rate. 

6. With a view to the fixation of the inter- 
national reasonable price, and in order mean- 
while to prevent any stoppage and restrictions 
in exports, the Provisional Board of Directors 
will, immediately on arrival in Khuzistan, 
issue a notice in Iran and abroad to the effect 
that former purchasers may for one month 
obtain supplies under the existing plans, against 
receipt. Within this period, purchasers must 
apply to the office of the Provisional Board of 
Directors in order to make arrangements for 
payment of the price of oil supplies received 
during that period, and to secure the con- 
currence of the Board of Directors with re- 
gard to benefiting from the rights prescribed 
in Article 7 of the act of April 30, 1951, and 
arranging purchase and sale of oil in the fu- 
ture. The Provisional Board of Directors will 
propose the principles of agreement with pur- 
chasers to the Joint Committee for approval. 





Tunisian Decrees of February 8, 1951 
(Text) 


ADMINISTRATION GENERALE 
CABINET DU SOUVERAIN 


Décret du 8 février 1951 (2 djoumada 
I 1370), portant création au sein du Palais 
d’un Cabinet du Souverain. 


Louanges 4 Dieu! 
Nous, Mohamed Lamine Pacha Bey, Pos- 
sesseur du Royaume de Tunis, 
Sur la proposition de Notre Premier Mi- 
nistre, 
Avons pris le décret suivant: 


Text from Journal Officiel Tunisien, February 9, 
1951. 


Article Premier: Il est créé, au sein du Palais, 
un Cabinet attaché 4 Notre Personne et rele- 
vant directement de Nous. 
Art. 2: Ce Cabinet est chargé de l’examen de 
toutes les affaires intéressant Notre Maison. 
Il coordonne, 4 cet effet, l’action de tous 
les Services du Palais et maintient une étroite 
liaison avec Notre Premier Ministre pour tout 
ce qui concerne le Protocole et le Cérémonial 
de Notre Cour. 
Art. 3: Les membres de ce Cabinet sont nom- 
més par décret. 
Ils comprennent: 
—1. Directeur du Cabinet; 
— 2. Adjoints. 
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Le Cabinet dispose également d’un personnel 
d’exécution (1 interpréte, 1 commis, I dac- 
tylographe). 


Art. 4: Notre Premier Ministre et la Secré- 
taire Général du Gouvernement Tunisien sont 
chargés de l’exécution du présent décret. 
Vu pour promulgation et mise a exécution: 
Tunis, le 8 février 1951. 
Le Résident Général de France a Tunis, 
Louis PERILLIER 





CONSEIL DES MINISTRES 
DU GOUVERNEMENT TUNISIEN 


Décret du 8 février 1951 (2 djoumada 
I 1370), relatif au Conseil des Ministres 
du Gouvernement Tunisien. 


Louanges 4 Dieu! 
Nous, Mohamed Lamine Pacha Bey, Pos- 
sesseur du Royaume de Tunis, 
Vu le décret du 7 aoit 1947, portant réor- 
ganisation du Conseil des Ministres et in- 
stituant un Conseil de Cabinet; 
Aprés Nous étre assuré de l’assentiment du 
Gouvernement Francais; 
Sur la proposition de Notre Premier Mi- 
nistre, 
Avons pris le décret suivant: 


Article Premier: Le Conseil des Ministres, 
avec Notre approbation, définit l’orientation 
et dirige l’action générale du Gouvernement 
de Notre Royaume. 

Le Conseil des Ministres est, en outre, 
l’organe de travail en commun des Ministres, 
Directeurs et Commissaire pour le réglement 
des affaires administratives. Chacun d’eux peut 
soumettre au Conseil des Ministres les affaires 
les plus importantes concernant son départe- 
ment. 

Les décisions du Conseil des Ministres font, 
le cas échéant, l’objet de décrets soumis a 
Notre Sceau. 


Art. 2: Le Conseil des Ministres comprend, 
sous la présidence de Notre Premier Ministre: 
—le Secrétaire Général du Gouverne- 
ment Tunisien ; 
—le Secrétaire Général Adjoint du 
Gouvernement Tunisien; 
—le Ministre de la Justice; 


—le Ministre d’Etat; 


—le Ministre des Affaires Sociales ; 
'— le Ministre du Commerce et de 1’In- 

dustrie ; 

—le Ministre de la Santé Publique; 

—le Ministre de l’Agriculture; 

—le Directeur des Finances; 

—le Directeur des Travaux Publiques; 

— le Directeur de l’Instruction Publique; 

—le Directeur de l’Office Tunisien des 
Postes, Télégraphes et Téléphones; 

— le Commissaire 4 la Reconstruction et 
au Logement. 


Art. 3: Le Président arréte l’ordre du jour et 
fixe la date des séances du Conseil des Mi- 
nistres. 

Communication de l’ordre du jour est don- 
née par le secrétariat au Résident Gén- 
éral et 4 tous les membres du Conseil des 
Ministres 48 heures avant la reunion. 


Art. 4: Le secrétariat du Conseil des Ministres 
est assuré par le Secrétaire Général du Gou- 
vernement Tunisien. 


Art. 5: Le décret du 7 aout 1947 portant 
réorganisation du Conseil des Ministres et 
instituant un Conseil de Cabinet est abrogé. 


Art. 6: Notre Premier Ministre et le Secré- 
taire Général du Gouvernement Tunisien sont 
chargés de l’exécution du présent décret. 
Vu pour promulgation et mise 4 exécution: 
Tunis, le 8 février 1951. 
Le Résident Général de France 4 Tunis, 
Louts PERILLIER 





DISPOSITIONS PARTICULIERES 
EN PERIODE EXCEPTIONNELLE 


Décret du 8 février 1951 (2 djoumada 
I 1370), instituant des dispositions par- 
ticuliéres en période exceptionnelle. 


Louanges 4 Dieu! 
Nous, Mohamed Lamine Pacha Bey, Pos- 
sesseur du Royaume de Tunis, 


Vu Notre décret du 8 février 1951, relatif 
au Conseil des Ministres du Gouvernement 
Tunisien ; 


Vu Notre décret du 8 février 1951, relatif 

a l’Administration Générale de la Tunisie; 

Aprés Nous étre assuré de |’assentiment du 
Gouvernement Frangais; 
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Sur la proposition de Notre Premier Mi- 
nistre, 
Avons pris le décret suivant: 


Article Premier: En cas d’événements graves 
susceptibles de mettre en oeuvre les Hautes 
obligations derivant des Traités et de com- 
promettre l’administration générale de Notre 
Royaume, le Résident Général en Notre Gou- 
vernement se concertent au sein d’un Haut 
Comité en vue de définir les mesures justi- 
fiées par ces circonstances exceptionnelles. 


Art. 2: Le Haut Comité se reunit sur l’initia- 
tive du Résident Général qui en assure la 
présidence 

Ses décisions font, le cas échéant, l’objet de 
décrets soumis 4 Notre Sceau. 


Art. 3: Notre Premier Ministre et le Secré- 
taire Général du Gouvernement Tunisien sont 
chargés de l’exécution du présent décret. 
Vu pour promulgation et mise 4 exécution: 
Tunis, le 8 février 1951. 
Le Résident Général de France 4 Tunis, 
Louis PERILLIER 





PROCEDURE BUDGETAIRE 


Décret du 8 février 1951 (2 djoumada 
1 1370), relatif a la procédure budgétaire. 


Louanges 4 Dieu! 
Nous, Mohamed Lamine Pacha Bey, Pos- 
sesseur du Royaume de Tunis, 
Vu le ‘décret du 15 septembre 1945, reor- 
ment sur la comptabilité publique, ensemble 
les textes qui l’ont modifié et complété; 
Vu le décret du 15 Septembre 1945, reor- 
ganisant le Grand Conseil de la Tunisie, tel 
qu'il a été notamment modifié par le décret 
du 24 avril 1948; Vu l’avis du Directeur des 
Finances ; 
Aprés Nous étre assuré de l’assentiment du 
Gouvernement Francais; 
Sur la proposition de Notre Premier Mi- 
nistre, 
Avons pris le décret suivant: 


Article Premier: Le troisiéme alinéa de |’ar- 
ticle 3 du décret susvisé du 12 mai 1906 est 
abrogé et remplacé par les dispositions sui- 


vantes: 
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Art. 3: Troisieme alinéa (nouveau): Les diver- 
gences entre les Chefs d’Administration et le Di- 
recteur des Finances sont soumises, en vue de leur 
réglement, au Premier Ministre, assisté du Secré- 
taire Général du Gouvernement Tunisien, puis, le 
cas échéant, et, successivement au Conseil des 
Ministres et au Résident Général. Dans le cadre 
des solutions intervenues, le projet de budget est 
arrété par le Conseil des Ministres examiné par 
le Grand Conseil de la Tunisie, présenté au con- 
tréle du Ministre des Affaires Etrangéres de la 
République Francaise, approuvé ensuite par Nous 
et promulgué au “Journal Officiel Tunisien.” 


Art. 2: La procédure prévue au 3éme alinéa 
de l’article 3 du decret du 12 Mai 1906 est 
applicable 4 tout projet relatif 4 un emprunt 


publique contracté ou garanti par l’Etat. 


Art. 3: Les articles 76 et 77 du décret susvisé 
du 15 septembre 1945 sont abrogés et rem- 
placés par les dispositions suivantes: 


Art. 76 (nouveau): Les questions pour le régle- 
ment desquelles aucune majorité prévue 4 l'article 
précédent n’a pu étre réunie, font alors l'objet d’un 
tableau portant indication: 

—d’une part, des propositions du Gouverne- 
ment; 

— d’autre part, des propositions de chacune des 
Sections ; 

et sont soumises aux deliberations d’un Comité 
Superieur Budgétaire composé: 

—du Résident Général, Président; 

—du Premier Ministre; 

—du Président de chacune des deux Sections 
du Grand Conseil; 

—du Président et du Rapporteur Général de 
la Commission des Finances de chacune des 
deux Sections du Grand Conseil. 

Les membres du Conseil des Ministres ont accés 
auprés du Comité Superieur Budgetaire pour lui 
apporter toutes informations touchant les questions 
qui les concernent. 


Art. 77: (nouveau): Le Comité Supérieur Budgét- 
aire régle les questions qui lui sont soumises 4 la 
majorité des voix. En cas de partage égal, la voix 
du Président est prépondérante. 


Art. 4: Notre Premier Ministre, le Secrétaire 

Général du Gouvernement Tunisien et le Di- 

recteur des Finances sont chargés, chacun en 

ce qui le concerne, de l’exécution du présent 

décret. 

Vu pour promulgation et mise a exécution: 

Tunis, le 8 février 1951. 

Le Résident Général de France a Tunis, 

Louis PERILLIER 
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ADMINISTRATION GENERALE 
DE LA TUNISIE 


Décret du 8 février 1951 (2 djoumada 
1 1370), relatif 4 l’Administration géné- 
rale de la Tunisie. 


Louanges 4 Dieu! 
Nous, Mohamed Lamine Pacha Bey, Pos- 
sesseur du Royaume de Tunis, 
Vu Notre décret du 9 aoit 1947, portant ré- 
organisation de l’Administration de la Tunisie ; 
Aprés Nous étre assuré de |’assentiment du 
Gouvernement Francais; 
Sur la proposition de Notre Premier Mi- 
nistre, 
Avons pris le décret suivant: 


Article Premier: L’Administration générale 
de Notre Royaume est assurée, sous |’autorité 
de Notre Premier Ministre, par: 


(1) 
prenant : 
—le 


Une Administration centrale com- 


de la Justice ; 

d’Etat ; 

des Affaires Sociales; 

du Commerce et de |’In- 


Ministére 


Ministére 
—le Ministére 
—le Ministére 
dustrie ; 
—le Ministére dela Santé Publique; 
—le Ministére de l’Agriculture; 
—la Direction des Finances; 
—la Direction des Travaux Publiques; 
— la Direction de |’Instruction Publique; 
—la Direction de l’Office Tunisien des 
Postes, Télégraphes et Téléphones ; 
— le Commissariat 4 la Reconstruction et 
au Logement. 


— le 


(2) Un corps de caids qui Nous représentent 
dans les circonscriptions administratives de 
Notre Royaume ow, en cette qualité, ils sont 
délégataires des pouvoirs de Notre Premier 
Ministre. 

Notre Premier Ministre est assisté, pour 
ladministration générale de Notre Royaume, 
du Secrétaire Général du Gouvernement Tuni- 
sien. 


Titre I 
Du Premier Ministre 


drt. 2: Le Premier Ministre Nous propose 
les décrets et actes soumis 4 Notre Sceau. II 
en surveille et en assure l’exécution. 
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Il préside le Conseil des Ministres. 
Il coordonne l’action des Ministéres, Di- 
rections et Commissariat. 


Art. 3: Le Premier Ministre est également 
compétent pour tout ce qui concerne: 

— le protocole et le cérémonial de Notre 
Cour; les intéréts du patrimoine de 
Notre Famille; 

—le protocole de la présentation des 
décrets et maroudhs et la chancellerie 
de Notre Sceau; 

—le réglement des affaires concernant 
la direction, le contréle et la disci- 
pline des agents de Notre Autorité et 
de leurs auxiliaires (Caids, Kahias, 

Khalifats et Cheiks) ; 


— la garde et la conservation des archives 


de l’Etat. 


Art. 4: Lorsque le Premier Ministre se trouve 
absent ou empéché, le Ministre chargé 
de son interim est designé par décret. 


Titre II 


Du Secrétariat Général du Gouvernement 
T unisien 


Art. 5: Le Secrétaire Général du Gouverne- 
ment Tunisien est nommé par Nous sur la 
présentation du Résident Général. 

Il assure auprés du Premier Ministre, dans 
les conditions prévues a l'article ler (dernier 
alinéa) et a l’article 7 du présent décret: 


(1) la centralisation des affaires civiles et 
administratives et notament des décrets et actes 
proposés 4 Notre Sceau, ainsi que des arrétés ; 


(2) l’inspection générale des services ad- 
ministratifs ; 


(3) l’exercice du contréle du personnel et 
du controle des dépenses publiques des ad- 
ministrations civiles; le Premier Ministre est 
tenu réguliérement informe de l’activité de 
ces controles administratifs ; 


(4) la gestion du service tunisien des sta- 
tistiques ; 


(5) l’élaboration du plan économique dont 
il surveille l’exécution aprés son approbation 
par le Conseil des Ministres. 

Il est chargé de la publication des décrets et 
arrétés ou, pour les actes qui ne sont pas 
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publiés au Journal Officiel Tunisien de leur 
enregistrement, avant notification, sur un reg- 
istre coté et paraphé ouvert 4 cet effet. 


Art. 6: Le Secrétaire Général Adjoint du 
Gouvernement Tunisien est nommé par Nous, 
sur la présentation du Résident Général. 

Il assiste le Secrétaire Général qui peut lue 
déléguer certaines de ses attributions. II le 
remplace en cas d’absence ou d’empéchement. 


Titre Ill 


Des Ministeres, Directions et Commissariat 


Art. 7: Les Ministres, Directeurs et Com- 
missaire placés 4 la téte des Administrations 
énumérées a l'article ler sont nommés par 
décret. 

Chacun d’eux a seul qualité pour instruire 
et conclure les affaires relevant de son departe- 
ment. 

Il nomme, par arrété, le personnel recruté 
par son Administration. Toutefois, la déléga- 
tion dans les fonctions de chef de service et 
de Sous-Directeur ou la nomination 4 un poste 
équivalent sont prises par décret. 

Il engage, liquide et ordonnance les dépenses 
de ses services dans les conditions fixées par 
les réglements relatifs 4 la comptabilité pu- 
blique. 


Art. 8: Lorsqu’un des Ministres, Directeurs 
ou Commissaire, visés au présent décret se 
trouvé absent ou empéché; la Chef d’Adminis- 
tration chargé de l’interim est désigné par 
décret. 


Art. 9: L’organisation, les cadres et les effectifs 
des Ministéres, Directions et Commissariat 
énumérés a l'article ler sont fixés par décret. 


Titre IV 
Dispositions Générales 


Art. 10: Les membres du Conseil des Mi- 
nistres exercent, dans le cadre de leurs attribu- 
tions, sauf dispositions législatives speciales, le 
pouvoir réglementaire. 

Tous les projets d’arrétés réglementaires ou 
individuals, centralisés dans les conditions pré- 
vues a l’article 5, sont communiqués par les 
soins du Secrétaire Général du Gouvernement 
Tunisien au Resident Général qui les renvoie 
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avec son assentiment ou, le cas échéant, ¢& 
préalablement 4 celui-ci, ses recommandations, 


Art. 11: Tous les actes réglementaires q 
individuels sont exécutoires du seul fait & 
leur publication ou, pour ceux qui ne sont 
pas publiés, de leur notification, compte teny 
des dispositions du dernier alinéa de article ; 
ci-dessus. 


Art. 12: Le décret du 9 aot 1947, portant 
réorganisation de l’Administration de la Tuni- 
sie, est abrogé. 


Art. 13: Notre Premier Ministre et le Secré- 
taire Général du Gouvernement Tunisien sont 
chargés de l’execution du present décret. 


Vu pour promulgation et mise a exécution: 
Tunis, le 8 février 1951. 





FONCTION PUBLIQUE 


Décret du 8 février 1951 (2 djoumada 
I 1370), relatif a l’accession aux emplois 
des Administrations Publiques de la 
Régence. 


Louanges a Dieu! 
Nous, Mohamed Lamine Pacha Bey, Pos- 
sesseur du Royaume de Tunis, 


Vu le décret du 7 février 1936 portant régle- 
ment du statut des fonctionnaires de Tunisie; 
Vu le décret du 3 juin 1937 sur l’accession des 
Tunisiens aux emplois des administrations pu- 
bliques ; 
Vu Notre décret du 23 mai 1949 portant 
approbation du budget pour l’exercice 1949 
1950 et, notamment, son article 104; 
Vu Notre décret du 8 février 1951 relatif 
l’administration générale de la Tunisie; 

Aprés Nous étre assuré de |’assentiment du 
Gouvernement Francais; 

Sur la proposition de Notre Premier Mi- 

nistre, 
Avons pris le décret suivant 


Article Premier: L’accés pour l’avenir aux 
Administrations publiques de Régence, définies 
a article ler, (1°), de Notre décret susvise 
du 8 février 1951, est régi par les dispositions 
ci-aprés. 


Art. 2: Les candidats frangais et les candidats 
tunisiens, répartis en deux séries, subissent les 
mémes épreuves et sont notés par les memes 
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jurys. L’arrété déterminant les conditions du 
concours fixe la note moyenne minimum exigée 
pour l’admission. 


Art. 3: Les places mises au concours sont 
reparties en deux contingents affectés 4 chacune 
des series de candidats. Si le nombre des candi- 
dats ayant obtenu dans chaque série, ou dans 
l'une d’entre elles, la note moyenne exigée 
pour l’admission, est inferieur au nombre de 
places affectées a la série, il n’est pas pourvu 
aux place en excédent qui, s’ajoutant, le cas 
échéant, aux nouvelles places vacantes, seront 
remises au concours selon les proportions pré- 
yues a l’article 4 ci-aprés. 

Art. 4: Les contingents définis a l'article 3 
ci-dessus Comprennent respectivement: 

Pour les candidats de nationalité francaise, 
la moitié des places dans les concours donnant 
acces aux emplois de la catégorie A et de la 
categorie B, le tiers des places dans les con- 
cours donnant accés aux emplois de la catégorie 
C, le quart des places dans les concours don- 
nant accés aux emplois de la catégorie D. 

Pour les candidats de nationalité tunisienne, 
la moitié des places dans les concours donnant 
acces aux emplois de la catégorie A et de la 
catégorie B, les deux tiers des places dans les 
concours donnant accés aux emplois de la 
catégorie C, les trois quarts des places dans 
les concours donnant accés aux emplois de la 
catégorie D. 


drt. 5: Les concours donnant accés aux em- 
plois de la catégorie C et de la catégorie D 
comprennent une épreuve facultative de langue 
arabe. Les candidats qui n’ont pas subi cette 
epreuve ou qui, l’ayant subie, n’ont pas obtenu 
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une note au moins égale 4 la moyenne, ne 
peuvent étre titularisés qu’aprés avoir justifié 
de connaissances élémentaires de langue arabe 
leur permettant de tenir une conversation 
simple, sur des sujets de vie courante ayant 
trait notamment 4 la fonction exercée. 


Art. 6: En vue de l’application du présent 
décret, il est tenu compte, pour le classement 
des emplois dans les catégories A, B, C et D; 
telles qu‘elles sont définies 4 l’article 104 du 
décret susvisé du 23 mai 1949, de l’indice 
affecté au grade de début dans le cadre qui 
est rapproché a cette fin de l’indice de debut 
des dites catégories. 


Art. 7: Les pourcentages prévus 4 l’article 4 
sont applicables aux emplois accessibles sans 
concours aux candidats qui n’appartiennent pas 
a l’Administration. 


Art. 8: Il n’est pas dérogé par le present 
décret : 

— aux dispositions de l'article 2 du décret 
susvisé du 3 juin 1937; 

— aux dispositions instituant des régles 
particuliéres concernant les personnels 
de l’Office Tunisien des Postes, Télé- 
graphes et Téléphones. 


Art. 9: Sont abrogées toutes dispositions con- 
traires a celles du présent décret et notamment 
l'article ler du décret susvisé du 3 juin 1937. 


Art. 10: Notre Premier Ministre et le Secré- 
taire Général du Gouvernement Tunisien sont 
chargés de l’execution du présent décret. 
Vu pour promulgation et mise 4 execution: 
Tunis, le 8 février 1951. 
Le Résident Général de France 4 Tunis, 
Louis PERILLIER 











Documents and Situation Reports 
(A Selected Listing) 


General 


Activities in the Eastern Mediterranean Region. 
World Health Organization, Alexandria, 1951. A 
survey by countries of work done in 1949 and 
1950 and projects for 1951 and 1952, including 
joint projects with the UN Technical Assistance 
Board, UNICEF, and other UN specialized agen- 
cies. 

Data Book on the Near East and Independent 
Africa. Washington: Department of State. Docu- 
ment OIR 5531, May 1951. 

Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. 
Second Report of the Technical Assistance Board 
to the Technical Assistance Committee. 82 pages. 
24 January 1951. UN Document E/rgr1r1. Includes 
reports on technical assistance to Middle East 
countries. 

Manpower Problems: Vocational Training and 
Employment Service. International Labour Or- 
ganization. Regional Conference for the Near and 
Middle East, Tehran, April 1951. Report I. Ge- 
neva, 1951. ILO Document 1o. 46 pages. 1s. 6d.; 
25 cents. Report, prepared for consideration of 
the conference, describes present distribution of 
manpower, analyzes economic and social factors 
affecting solution of problems, and lists various 
measures already taken. 

Measures for Economic Development of Under- 
developed countries. United Nations Economic 
Affairs Department. UN Document 1951. II. B.z., 
13 May 1951. 108 pages. 75 cents. Report, pre- 
pared by a committee under the chairmanship of 
George Hakim of Lebanon, lists annual area 
needs for “the Middle East (including Egypt)” 
as follows: industrialization, $940 million; agri- 
culture, $360 million; total, $1,300 million. Out- 
side help needed, $760 million. 

Methods of Social Welfare Administration. UN 
Document E/CN.5/244, 25 October 1950. 229 
pages. Printed, $2.50. Includes reports on Egypt, 
Iran, India, Israel, Saudi Arabia, and Turkey. 

Report of the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. Santiago, 8 February 1951. 
UN Document E/1873/Add.1. 23 pages. Includes 
report on loans to Middle East countries. 

Second Middle East Regional Air Navigation Meet- 
ing, Istanbul, October-November 1950. Final Re- 
port of the General Committee. UN Document 
MID/2-GC-Doc. 7050. 26 pages. Printed, 10 
cents. Final Report of the Aerodromes and 
Ground Aids Committee. UN Document MID/2- 
AGA-Doc 7052. 51 pages. Final Report of the 
Communications Committee. UN Document MID/ 
2-COM-Doc 7053. 91 pages. Printed, 35 cents 
(Canadian Currency). Final Report of the Me- 
teorological Committee. UN Document MID/2- 
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MET-Doc 7054. 98 pages. Final Report of the 
Rules of the Air and Air Trafic Control Com. 
mittee. UN Document MID/2-RAC-Doc 7055. 
33 pages. Printed, 20 cents (Canadian Currency), 
Report of the Search and Rescue Committee. UN 
Document MID/2-SAR-Doc 7056. 33 pages. 
Printed, 20 cents (Canadian Currency). Montreal, 
February 1951. 

Thirteenth International Conference on Public Edu- 
cation Convened by UNESCO and the IBE. 
Proceedings and Recommendations. UNESCO 
Publication No. 127. 148 pages. Paris, n. d. 
Printed. Contains information on Afghanistan, 
Egypt, India, Iran, Israel, Pakistan, Syria, and 
Turkey. 


Egypt 


The Egyptian Social Security Scheme. Ministry of 
Social Affairs. Government Press, Cairo, 1950. 
52 pages. 

Social Welfare in Egypt. Ministry of Social Affairs, 
Government Press, 1950. 173 pages. Describes 
activities of Ministry of Social Affairs and pri- 
vate agencies. Appendices give statistics showing 
activities of rural social centers, texts of Law 
No. 116/1950 on Social Security and of Law No. 
118 of 10 August 1950, imposing social and health 
services on certain agricultural landowners. 

Use of Community Welfare Centres as Effective 
Instruments to Promote Economic and Social 
Progress throughout the World. Report by the 
Secretary General. UN Document E/CN.5/244. 
17 pages. 28 February 1951. Reports on rural 
social welfare centers in Egypt. 


India 


Directory of Adult Education Organizations and 
Agencies in India. New Delhi: Indian Adult 
Education Association, December 1950. 157 pages. 

Our Immediate Program. All-India Congress Com- 
mittee. New Delhi, 1950. vii + 99 pages. Rs. 2. 
Covers most aspects of economic activity. 

Planning for Electric Power Development in India. 
A Handbook of Information. Ministry of Works, 
Mines, and Power. Central Electricity Commis- 
sion. Simla: Government of India Press, 1950. 
xxxvi + 40 pages. Rs. 5/4; 8s. 3d. 

Public Finance: Economic Reclassification of Gov 
ernment Accounts and Budgets. Report by the 
Executive Secretary of the Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East. UN Document E/ 
CN.11/270 Annex II. 123 pages. Bangkok, 29 
January 1951. Reports on balance of payments 
and national accounts of India. 
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DOCUMENTS 


Tran 


Public Finance Information Series. Iran. Depart- 
ment of Economic Affairs. UN Document ST/ 
ECA/SER.A/4, March 1951. 102 pages. 


Kashmir 


Joint Draft Resolution concerning the India-Pakis- 
tan Question Submitted by the Representatives of 
the United Kingdom and the United States of 
America at the 532nd Meeting of the Security 
Council on 21 February 1951. 4 pages. 21 Febru- 
ary 1951. UN Document S/2017. 


Libya 


Economic and Financial Provisions relating to 
Libya. Resolutions Adopted by the General As- 
sembly at its 326th Plenary Meeting on 15 Decem- 
ber 1950. Adopted on the Report of the Ad hoc 
Political Committee (A/1726). 7 pages. 19 De- 
cember 1950. UN Document A/1758. 

Technical and Financial Assistance to Libya. Reso- 
lution Adopted by the General Assembly at its 
326th Plenary Meeting on 15 December 10950. 
Adopted on the Report of the Ad hoc Political 
Committee (A/1727). 1 page. 19 December 1950. 
UN Document A/1759. 


North Africa 


Spanish Zone of Morocco —Summary of Basic Eco- 
nomic Information. International Reference Serv- 
ice, Foreign and Domestic Commerce Bureau, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, vol. VII, no. 117, 
December 1950. 4 pages. 


Pakistan 


Investment Opportunities in Pakistan. Office of the 
Economic Adviser, Ministry of Economic Affairs, 
Government of Pakistan. Karachi, 12 September 
1950. 75 pages. Provides information regarding 
governmental measures affecting foreign invest- 
ments. 

Report on Chittagong and Chalna, by Reginald J. 
Sanger. New York: Consulate General of Pakis- 
tan, 27 April 1951. 

Pakistan Labour Year Book, 1949-50, by M. Shafi. 
Introduction by David A. Morse; foreword by 
. M. Malik. Karachi: Labour Publications, 1950. 

$. 19. 

Report of the United Kingdom Industrial Mission 
to Pakistan, 1950. Board of Trade. London: H. M. 
Stationery Office, 1950. 79 pages. 7s. 


Palestine 


Letter Dated 12 March 1951 from the Chief of Staff 
of the Truce Supervision Organization to the 
Secretary General Transmitting a Report on the 
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Activities of the Special Committee Provided for 
in the Egyptian-Israeli General Armistice Agree- 
ment. 4 pages. 21 March 1951. UN Document 
$/2047. 

Letter Dated 12 March 1951 from the Chief of Staff 
of the Truce Supervision Organization to the 
Secretary General Transmitting a Report on De- 
cisions Taken by the Hashemite Jordan Kingdom- 
Israel Mixed Armistice Commission. 15 pages. 
21 March 1951. UN Document S/2048. 

Letter Dated 12 March 1951 from the Chief of Staff 
of the Truce Supervision Organization to the 
Secretary General Transmitting a Report on the 
Status of Operations of the Mixed Armistice Com- 
missions. 13 pages. 21 March 1951. UN Document 
$/2049. 

United Nations Conciliation Commission for Pales- 
tine. Ninth Progress Report (for the Period from 
25 January to 10 March 1951). 3 pages. 22 March 
1951. UN Document A/1793. 


Somaliland 


British Somaliland and Somaliland (Trust Terri- 
tory Under Italian Administration) — Summary 
of Basic Economic Information. International 
Reference Service, Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce Bureau, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
vol. VII, no. 118, December 1950. 8 pages. 

Pacification of the Mudugh. Text of the Agreements 
Signed by the Haverghidir and the Various Darot 
Tribes — Initiative Taken by the Administration. 
3 pages. Mogadiscio, 17 November 1950. Transla- 
tion of Article from the “Corriere della Somalia,” 
14 November 1950. UN Document A/AC. 33/ 
MISC.13.LIMITED. 

United Nations Advisory Council for the Trust 
Territory of Somaliland under Italian Adminis- 
tration. “Bollettino Ufficiale.” No. 9, 1 December 
1950. 13 pages. Mogadiscio, 20 January 1951. UN 
Document A/AC.33/Leg.21.LIMITED. 


Turkey 


Labour Problems in Turkey. Report of a Mission 
of the International Labour Office (March-May 
1949). New Series, No. 25. Geneva, 1950. vi+ 
282 pages. $1.75; 10s. 6d. Covers administrative 
problems, conditions of work and employment, 
social security, workers’ protection against indus- 
trial accidents and occupational diseases, indus- 
trial relations, employment, and vocational train- 
ing. 

The Economy of Turkey. An Analysis and Recom- 
mendations for a Development Program. Sum- 
mary of the Report of a Mission sponsored by the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment in collaboration with the Government of 
Turkey. Washington: International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development, May 1951. x + 96 
pages. 
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Development Projects in Iraq 


(For map, see facing page 269.) 


I 


The Dujaylah Land Settlement 


Norman Burns 


HE IRAQI GOVERNMENT has in- 

stituted a land settlement plan which, in 
the words of the Iraqi Director General of 
Agriculture, Sayyid Darwish al-Haydari, is 
“the first project of its kind in the Arab Mid- 
dle East and the forerunner of a large scale 
social experiment” in this ancient “land be- 
tween the rivers.” * 

The project began with the Dujaylah Law 
of 1945 which, like our own Homestead Act 
of pioneer days, provided for the transfer of 
state-owned lands to small independent pro- 
prietors upon condition of occupancy and use. 
The Dujaylah settlement started with 85 
families in 1945 and now has 1,200 families. 
In 1950, the Dujaylah Law was extended to 
state-owned lands in five other localities, 
namely: Huwayjah (near Kirkuk), with 210 
families ; Shahrizor (near Sulaymaniyah), with 
236 families; Kana‘an (near Diyala), Al- 
Jaziyah (near Karbala), and ‘Um al-Tiliyan 
(near Hillah), where no settlements have 
been made to date. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF DUJAYLAH 


Although settlement thus far has been small 
relative to Iraq’s total population of 5 million 
people, the Dujaylah plan is potentially signifi- 
cant because it points the way toward a pos- 


1Sayid Darwish Al-Haidari, “Dujaila,” Iraq 
Journal of Agriculture, October 1950. 





sible solution of the crucial land tenure prob- 
lem that underlies many of Iraq’s political and 
economic difficulties today. About 80 percent of 
the cultivated land in Iraq is owned by the 
state and leased either indefinitely or tem- 
porarily to large landowners, chiefly tribal 
shaykhs and absentee city landlords, many of 
whom in the lower Tigris and Euphrates Val- 
leys control 20,000 to 50,000 acres each. This 
land is cultivated by fellahin share croppers 
who supply seeds, tools, and equipment and 
receive 40 percent or 50 percent of the harvest, 
with the landlord supplying water and receiv- 
ing 50 percent or 60 percent of the crop. This 
system results in low crop yields and a bare 
subsistence margin for the fellahin, who feel 
they do not have any vital stake in the per- 
petuation of a system that condemns them to 
abject poverty all of their lives. 

Although only 3 percent of Iraq’s total land 
is cultivated at present, 20 percent is poten- 
tially cultivable with proper irrigation. Over 
80 percent of the now uncultivated land is 
state-owned, without clear occupancy by any- 
one. As such land is brought under irrigation, 
it can be made available to small individual 
holders without arousing the political diff- 
culties that would accompany a redistribution 
of already settled land. The potential amount 
of new land is so great that its development 
could greatly reduce population pressure on 
the settled land, now estimated at 400 agri- 





® Norman Burns is Principal Economic Officer of the Office of Near Eastern Affairs, Department of State. 
In November 1950 he visited the Dujaylah Settlement as one of the first group of Americans to be con- 
ducted through it by the Secretary General of the Dujaylah Law, Sayyid Hasan Muhammad ‘Ali. 
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cultural persons per square mile of land ac- 
tually cultivated each year. The development 
of a class of small individual proprietors would 
fundamentally alter the social-economic struc- 
ture of the Iraqi population and would, if ex- 
perience in other countries is a guide, give Iraq 
the kind of progressive stability that the Mid- 
dle East needs. 

Such a policy guided Prime Minister Say- 
yid Hamdi al-Pachachi in first formulating 
the Dujaylah Law in 1945. In 1950, Prime 
Minister Tawfiq al-Suwaydi expressed the 
aim of the program to be “the encouragement 
of small holdings, which will be made the 
basis of agricultural expansion in Iraq, with 
maximum and minimum limits of properties 
in all the agricultural schemes to be under- 
taken by the government in the future, over 
the purely public domain lands . . .” Similar 
statements by other Iraqi leaders indicate 
the significance which the Iraqis attach to 
Dujaylah as a pilot project which they devised 
on their own initiative, carried forward with 
their own experts, and financed with their 
own funds to handle their land tenure problem. 


DESCRIPTION OF DUJAYLAH 
SETTLEMENT 


Dujaylah is a table-flat, dry, treeless plain 
between the Tigris and Euphrates rivers, 25 
miles south of the Kut Barrage on the Tigris 
River, and 135 miles southeast of Baghdad. 
The rich alluvial soil is almost barren because 
of the scant 6-inch annual rainfall, but blooms 
like a Garden of Eden when watered. After 
the Kut Barrage was completed in 1943, the 
Tigris waters were diverted through the 
newly-constructed Dujaylah Canal to con- 
vert the semi-desert into 164,000 acres of flow 
irrigated fertile farm land (with possibilities 
of an additional 87,000 acres by pump irri- 
gation, the lift being only 1.5 meters). When 
this heretofore unsettled state-owned land be- 
came irrigated, the shaykhs of five neighboring 
tribes attempted to “lay hands upon it” by 
aiming previous occupancy and use. The 
Government finally gave them title to 76,000 
acres upon their payment over 10 years of the 
equivalent of $5.60 per acre for perpetual 
water rights to the Dujaylah Canal. The re- 
maining 88,000 acres were set aside for the 
Dujaylah Settlement. 
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The basic feature of Dujaylah is that a 
tenant may receive 62.5 acres (100 dunums) 
of land free of rent and other charges upon 
occupancy and cultivation for 10 years. After 
10 years, the homesteader is granted full legal 
title, with registry of the tract in his name, 
without cost, subject to the condition that he 
cannot sell or otherwise alienate it to any 
other party for another 10 years after registra- 
tion. If the homesteader dies within this period, 
his rights devolve upon his legal heirs. 

Fifty thousand land-hungry fellahin applied 
for the 1,200 Dujaylah tracts. The govern- 
ment established criteria narrowing the num- 
ber to 2,800; namely: the applicant must be 
from the Dujaylah or neighboring areas; he 
must have had previous farming experience; 
he must be married and have at least one child; 
and he must be over 18 but not over 50 years 
old. Of the 2,800 qualified applicants, 1,200 
were selected by numbers, those winning be- 
coming Dujaylah homesteaders and those los- 
ing obtaining first priority on subsequent 
projects. 

A homesteader must first sign a “Cultivation 
and Development Contract” with the Dujaylah 
Board. This contract (usually signed with the 
settler’s fingerprints since few read or write) 
requires the applicant to live upon the land and 
to cultivate it himself according to a prescribed 
crop pattern which now includes: 

5 dunums for the house, buildings, and pas- 
ture for animals 

5 dunums for orchard for dates, olives, and 
other fruit trees 

45 dunums for the crops: wheat 20; barley 15; 


sesame and vegetables 3 each; cotton 
and flax 2 each 


45 dunums fallow in alternate years, accord- 
ing to prevailing local custom 


100 dunums, or 62.5 acres — Total 


The contract specifies the names of all male 
members of the family, and obligates them to 
cultivate the land and not to make contracts 
that have the effect of leasing or mortgaging 
the land or its produce. This last provision has 
been upheld by the Kut Law Court which pro- 
hibited a Kut moneylender from seizing a 
Dujaylah tenant’s land or produce when the 
tenant failed to repay a moneylender’s loan. 

The homesteader agrees to build with his 
own resources a house, a stable for his animals, 
and storage bins for his crops; to dig small 
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canals through his land from the feed canals; 
and to buy seeds, trees, and animals. 

If a tenant violates regulations he must be 
so notified by the local Dujaylah representative 
and after three violations he may be expelled. 
Expulsion means loss of all rights to his tract, 
buildings, trees, and crops, without claim to 
damage. Only two tenants have been expelled 
to date. 


GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION 
AND FINANCE 


The Iraqi Government built the main Du- 
jaylah Canal and feeder canals leading into the 
settlement, a dirt road from Kut (a city of 
20,000 people where most of the Dujaylah 
crops are marketed), dirt roads within the 
settlement, administration buildings, one ele- 
mentary school building, and nurseries which 
sell trees, seeds, and plants to the tenants. The 
Government’s authorized appropriations for 
the Dujaylah Canal and the settlement proj- 
ect from April 1, 1945 to date were reported 
at $892,000 (ID 318,600). This figure is 
probably low, since it may not include expenses 
of all government departments concerned with 
the project. Nor is it clear whether the au- 
thorization includes all costs of the Dujaylah 
Canal, or only those allocated to the settle- 
ment itself. Disastrous floods which wiped 
away many installations in the first two years 
have distorted cost figures. On balance, it 
seems likely that the project may have cost 
possibly $1,000 per family or $14 per acre 
on the basis of the 1,200 families settled on 
88,000 acres to date. 

All settlements under the Dujaylah Law 
are administered by the 3-man Dujaylah 
Board at Baghdad. The Chairman is the Di- 
rector General of the Dujaylah Law, an off- 
cial of the Ministry of Economics, Sayyid 
Hasan Muhammad ‘Ali. An extremely able 
and conscientious former supervisor of the 
Dujaylah settlement, he is assisted by a repre- 
sentative of the Ministry of Finance, and 
another of the Ministry of Interior, the latter 
being responsible for security against neighbor- 
ing tribes. The Board is represented at Dujay- 
lah by a local supervisor immediately in charge 
of the project. However, irrigation is handled 
by the provincial irrigation engineer at Kut 
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(Anwar Bey Husayn, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan School of Engineering), 
and education and justice by the provincial 
education and justice authorities respectively, 
All administrative officials at Dujaylah are 
appointive; none are elected by the settlers 
themselves. There is no locally elected mayor 
or mutasarrif. 


RESULTS AT DUJAYLAH 


Certain results are already apparent at Du- 
jaila. Most obvious is the greenery as con- 
trasted with the barren brown of share crop- 
pers’ lands of the shaykhs. Dujaylah home- 
steaders are growing eucalyptus, casuarina, 
and date trees, and green rows of cabbage, 
tomatoes, and other vegetables with seeds and 
seedlings from the Dujaylah nursery. The 
Dujaylah goal is to plant 100,000 trees an- 
nually. The government requires settlers to 
plant vegetables to improve their diet, an in- 
teresting departure from the local custom 
which regards vegetables as inferior and wheat 
and barley as the aristocratic crops. Share 
croppers grow neither trees nor vegetables. 

The settlers’ houses of mud and straw are 
situated in clusters of four at the adjoining 
corners of four tracts, an innovation from the 
prevailing village system. Their houses appear 
slightly better than those of the share croppers. 
The small clusters save the fellahin much time 
in going to and from their fields and avoid the 
unsanitary congestion of villages, but some ob- 
servers feel larger clusters would afford greater 
security against tribal incursions. Visitors have 
commented unfavorably upon the condition of 
the settlers’ cattle, sheep, goats, chickens, and 
donkeys, which is little better than that of the 
share croppers’ livestock. The difficulty may be 
lack of proper feedstuffs, poor breed stock, 
disease, or a combination of all of these. 

Dujaylah officials believe that their cereal 
yield is somewhat higher than that of the 
shaykhs’ share croppers but statistical records 
are lacking for both. Dujaylah tenants say they 
plant 53 pounds of barley or wheat per acre 
and receive a 20-fold return, i.e., 1,060 pounds 
per acre. One local shaykh said his yield on 
barley was 20-fold and on wheat 10-fold the 
seed planted. These figures contrast with a re- 
ported national average for Iraq of 630 pounds 
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per acre for wheat and barley (the United 
States average being roughly 1,200 pounds per 
acre for both). 

Local officials say that the Dujaylah set- 
tlers’ net financial return from sale of crops 
and animals (in addition to produce consumed 
at home) was $980 per family in 1950, a year 
of good prices for cotton, wheat, and barley. 
However, outside observers thought the re- 
turn might have been no more than one-half 
that figure.* 

One obviously urgent problem at Dujaylah 
is the salting of land — as a result of irrigation 
without proper drainage — which reduces crop 
yield and eventually forces abandonment of 
the salted areas. Salting occurs throughout 
most of southern Iraq. Dujaylah officials are 
studying the problem but apparently have not 
yet undertaken any extensive drainage system. 
The Iraq Irrigation Commission estimated 
that drainage canals would cost $9 per acre. 

The Cooperative, which is run by four per- 
sons selected by the settlers from among them- 
selves, has been described by Mr. William F. 
Crawford of the British Middle East Office as 
a bright spot in the settlement. All settlers are 
required to market their crops and to obtain 
their supplies through the Cooperative, but 
local officials are lenient when settlers prefer 
to do some trading through outside channels. 
The contract also requires each family to sub- 
scribe $70 to the Cooperative over a period of 
six years. However, since most of the settlers 
arrived at Dujaylah with virtually no capital,® 
time leniency became necessary. In the summer 
of 1950 each family contributed $11 for farm 
machinery. —The Cooperative now owns 10 
tractors with accessories, which plow tenants’ 
land for a fixed fee, 5 trucks to transport har- 
vests to Kut, and a flour mill said to have 
made a profit of $2,800 in 1950. 

The Cooperative built two of the three ele- 





* Alfred Bonné has estimated the national aver- 
age per capita income at £10 (app. $50) annually 
in prewar years at prewar prices. Alfred Bonné, 
Economic Development of the Middle East (Lon- 
don, 1943), p. 21. 

*300 families borrowed from the Iraq Agricul- 
tural Bank at official rates of 3% to 7% as com- 
pared to moneylenders’ rates of 50% to 100%, 
but subsequent borrowing became difficult because 
of a shortage of Bank funds. 
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mentary schools at Dujaylah, with the settlers 
voluntarily contributing to the support of the 
three schools, which now have an enrollment 
of 250 pupils. A British education expert, mak- 
ing a UNESCO survey of Iraq’s rural edu- 
cation, commented favorably upon the enthu- 
siasm and initiative of these pupils. If the 
parents had remained share croppers on the 
shaykhs’ lands, their children would not have 
an opportunity to attend school. 

There are no doctors, either at Dujaylah 
(the nearest being 25 miles away at Kut) or 
anywhere in southern rural Iraq. The settle- 
ment has a small dispensary with iodine, epsom 
salts, etc., but a local doctor would be very 
helpful. 

Perhaps the most significant evidence of suc- 
cess at Dujaylah has been the long waiting list 
of fellahin seeking to join it. Few settlers leave 
Dujaylah. Visitors have commented upon the 
sense of independent dignity and initiative con- 
veyed by the settlers. One visitor was told, 
“We like Dujaylah because we are free and 
have land of our own.” Another visitor saw 
a fellah kiss the hand of his shaykh and there- 
after bitterly upbraid a Dujaylah official for 
rejecting his application for entrance into the 
settlement. It is said that in 1946 local shaykhs, 
in order to prevent a movement of fellahin 
from their estates to Dujaylah, threatened to 
breach dykes so as to flood the entire settle- 
ment. Yet, later one of these shaykhs con- 
tributed $2,240 for the support of a Dujaylah 
elementary school, although he still refused to 
visit the settlement. 


PROSPECTS 


Dujaylah, if successful, offers a possible so- 
lution to Iraq’s land problem. Dujaylah is the 
kind of grass roots project that has tremendous 
impact upon the entire rural population. This 
is so because the settlers come from neighbor- 
ing tribes where their family relatives are still 
living as share croppers upon the shaykhs’ 
lands. Share croppers visit their relatives at 
Dujaylah and see with their own eyes how 
they fare with land of their own. 

The ultimate success of the Dujaylah plan 
may depend upon its being made at least par- 
tially self-supporting. At present, settlers pay 
no charge for land, water, or taxes beyond the 
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general 12.5 percent tax applicable to all pro- 
duce marketed from either settlers’ or shaykhs’ 
lands. Financial contribution by the settlers 
will increase their sense of responsibility to- 
ward the experiment and will avoid the bad 
effect of a government dole. Partial repay- 
ment by the settlers will reduce the govern- 
ment cost of the project, thereby permitting 
a more rapid application of the plan to other 
localities than would otherwise be possible 
with present government financing. The Di- 
rector General of the Dujaylah Law is aware 
of this problem, hopes to establish other proj- 
ects on a partially self-supporting basis, and 
feels that settlers will be quite willing to 
homestead on such terms. 

Supporters of Dujaylah, who include many 
far-seeing landlords, hope that the plan will 
increase the number of small individual land- 
holders in Iraq and drain excess labor from the 
shaykhs’ estates, thereby forcing them through 
competition to improve the lot of their share 
croppers, but at the same time believe that 
such results will follow only if Dujaylah is 
applied on a much larger scale than is now 
possible when all costs are borne by the gov- 
ernment. 
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The absence of elective officials in the Du- 
jaylah project (except for the 4 persons chosen 
by the settlers from among themselves to run 
the Cooperative) has been noted by various 
Iraqi and foreign observers. The introduction 
of a greater measure of local responsibility 
through the election of local officials might 
contribute toward the development of the 
project along vigorous self-supporting lines, 
This need is perhaps less evident at the mo- 
ment because of the high caliber of present ad- 
ministrative officials, but a hazard remains for 
the future if the fate of the project is to rest 
entirely upon the competence of appointive 
officials. 

Finally, for Dujaylah, as for our own 
TVA, there are always hazards arising from 
the political opposition of groups and indi- 
viduals that seek to block new developments 
for reasons of self-interest, political expediency, 
or personal conviction. The best safeguard 
against such opposition is to take every step 
possible to ensure that the project be well ad- 
ministered, and made really effective in help- 
ing the people it is intended to help. The Du- 
jaylah administrators have already achieved a 
momentous step in that direction. 





HE CULTIVATED LAND of Iraq 

lies in two zones: the rainfall region of 
the northern plains and Kurdish mountains, 
and the arid, irrigated steppes which both flank 
and separate the Tigris and Euphrates rivers 
south of Baghdad and Ramadi. The major 
economic problem of this southern zone lies 
in the unfortunate seasonal distribution of the 
otherwise adequate water supply. The annal 
spring floods are useful in the basin or flow ir- 
rigation of southern rice lands, but conflict 
with the sowing of other summer crops. They 
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The Wadi Tharthar Flood Control Project 
Brad Fisk 


also cause untold damage to the towns along 
the way, particularly to Baghdad. Moreover, 
the nature of the water supply, coupled with 
a completely arid summer, leads to the salting 
up of cultivated land, making it permanently 
useless for future farming under the present 
water regime. 

If water could be provided at the right time 
and in adequate quantities to prevent salting, 
and to expand the lands susceptible to culti- 
vation, it would be possible to abandon the 
wasteful system of extensive and_ shifting 





© Brap Fisk, a student for a number of years of Middle East geography and economics, during 1950-5! 
taught geography at High Teacher’s Training College, Baghdad, Iraq. 
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ECONOMIC REVIEW 


grain cultivation now practiced. Resettlement 
schemes designed to provide the miserably poor 
fellah with debt-free land of his own could be 
inaugurated in the newly opened government 
territory, as is being done today in the Dujay- 
lah. Other long-range benefits would include 
the introduction of a diversified series of sum- 
mer crops of industrial value, elimination of 
navigational hazards upon the Tigris as its 
channel is deepened by the addition of water 
in normally low seasons, and the eventual con- 
struction of hydroelectric power plants. 

To accomplish these ends three conditions 
must be met: capital must be obtained ; it must 
be applied consistently by the Government; 
and storage facilities must be developed which 
would be adequate to establish control over 
the sudden floods of late winter and the snow- 
fed high waters of springtime. Once these 
flood waters are impounded for use during the 
dry seasons and the less humid years, this im- 
measurable liquid wealth, now despoiling town 
and farm on its turbulent way to the Gulf, 
could be turned into an important component 
of a newly prosperous agricultural land. It is 
to this end that the Iraqi Government has 
drawn up for the Tigris River what is known 
as the Wadi Tharthar scheme, in support of 
the flood control aspects of which the Inter- 
national Bank, on June 15, 1950, loaned Iraq 
$12,800,000 in foreign credits.* 

In the years immediately following World 
War II, Iraq employed a group of experienced 
native and foreign engineers known as the Ir- 
rigation Development Commission to survey 


1A project is already underway to accomplish 
similar aims for the Euphrates. Habbaniyah Lake, 
a natural depression augmented by bunds to re- 
tain its water at a higher level than would be pos- 
sible by natural means, now provides adequate 
flood control for areas downstream from Ramadi. 
Upon the completion of the Ramadi inlet channel 
from the Euphrates and the addition of one and 
a half meters to the present height of the retaining 
bunds, Habbaniyah will be able to provide annual 
storage of Euphrates waters even beyond the pres- 
ent needs of cultivators dependent upon them. Less 
expensive than the Wadi Tharthar scheme, the 
Habbaniyah project has been financed locally 
from ordinary Iraqi Government revenues. The 
Abu Dibbis depression 60 kilometers south of the 
Lake is available for the time when future growth 
should require additional storage capacity on the 
Euphrates. 
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and report upon the control of the rivers of 
Iraq and the potential use which might be 
made of their waters.” The long-range integra- 
tion of flood control, annual and perennial 
storage of excess waters, irrigation, navigation, 
and hydroelectric power development possi- 
bilities of Iraq’s rivers was worked out in this 
report. A perusal of this material makes it 
clear that there are capital works projects 
available to Iraq which would be of higher 
productive importance to Iraq than the pres- 
ently envisaged Wadi Tharthar scheme. How- 
ever, of the projects studied by this group of 
experts, only this last provided flood relief for 
Baghdad, for which there was an immediate 
need.* Moreover, the total cost of Wadi 
Tharthar is far below that of any other single 
scheme proposed ; foreign technical aid needed 
in its construction is at a minimum; and con- 
struction time is estimated at only five years. 
There is no question of the Wadi Tharthar 
depression’s ability to control the Tigris flood- 
waters, although a branch of local engineering 
and irrigation opinion considers the water 
storage capabilities of this vast basin to be open 
to doubt. 


NATURE OF THE WADI THARTHAR 


Physically, the Wadi Tharthar is a vast de- 
pression lying 64 kilometers northwest of 
Baghdad and approximating the Dead Sea in 
surface area at the 60-meter contour. The 
Wadi itself originates as a series of large 
gullies on the southern slopes of Jabal Sinjar, 
west of Mosul. The gullies unite in the 
vicinity of Hadhr to form the Wadi proper, 
a normally dry water course which is then 
joined by channels draining the southwestern 
slopes of Jabal Makhul. The whole continues 


2 Irrigation Development Commission, Irrigation 
Directorate, Government of Iraq (Baghdad), Con- 
trol of the Rivers of Iraq and Utilization of their 
Waters (June 1949). In regard to the Wadi Thar- 
thar project, reference should also be made to 
International Bank of Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment (Washington), Technical Report on the Wadi 
Tharthar Flood Control Project in Iraq (June 7, 
1950). 

8 Flood damage averages ID 1 million ($2,800,- 
ooo) to Baghdad annually. The exceptionally se- 
vere flood of 1946 did an estimated ID 8 million 
($22,400,000) damage to the capital city. 
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200 kilometers south to terminate in a salt 
playa-lake, lying 3 meters below Basra mean 
sea level. Approximately half way there, at a 
point 45 meters below the Iraq Petroleum 
Company’s Mediterranean pipeline, the Wadi’s 
channel opens into a huge, winderoded de- 
pression lying in the soft, impervious Miocene 
clays and marls which compose the high 
ground between the Tigris and Euphrates 
rivers at this point. It is this large basin, com- 
prising approximately 3,050 square kilometers 
and enclosing the aforementioned salt playa- 
lake near its southern end, that Iraq plans to 
use to hold the flood waters of the Tigris. 
The water of the Tharthar’s headchannels 
originates in the occasional winter cyclones 
common to this portion of Iraq. A high 
evaporation rate, encouraged by the strong 
winds and great heat of the steppes, keeps the 
actual water entering the depression to an 
amount which is barely adequate to dissolve 
the salt crust of the previous season. On the 
other hand, wind action, combined with the 
small discharge actually reaching the depres- 
sion, has kept the salt content of the Wadi 
Tharthar depression down to negligible pro- 
portions, insufficient to harm impounded waters 
should they ever be used for irrigation. 


PROJECTED WORKS 


In the plan for flood control of the Tigris, 
it is proposed to build headworks consisting of 
a barrage, undersluices to care for silt scour- 
ing of the upstream channel, and an inlet 
regulator controlling the channel which will 
carry water to the depression itself. These 
works will be built at a point 7 kilometers up- 
stream from Samarra. The barrage as designed 
will limit downstream waters to a level con- 
sistent with floodtime safety for Baghdad. In 
times of extraordinary flood the undersluices 
will have to be employed to pass floodwaters, 
and danger will still exist for sites down- 
stream from the capital city. These exceptional 
floods occur too seldom to make economical 
the construction of a barrage offering maxi- 
mum flood protection. The barrage will be 
equipped with a fish ladder and up- and down- 
stream landing stages to handle the small 
amount of river traffic existing at this point. It 
will be designed to take advantage of the 12- 
meter head of water created between the up- 


and downstream river levels for future de. 
velopment of hydroelectric power. The site 
provides possibilities for the eventual develop. 
ment of 35,000 kwts. of firm power, secondary 
power development being out of the question 
because of the undependable character of the 
precipitation in the Tigris’ drainage basin. Ad- 
ditionally, the high head of water obtainable 
at the barrage could be used to carry water 
down the proposed Ishaqi Canal, opening up 
new farmland in a previously barren area. 

An inlet channel will be cut upstream from 
the barrage. This channel will run from the 
Tigris to the Rafa‘i depression — the shallow 
southeastern arm of the main Wadi Tharthar 
basin. An inlet regulator will control waters 
passing down the 59 kilometer length of this 
cut. During high flood the large volume of 
water in excess of the cut’s capacity will spill 
over the desert, to flow alongside the channel 
until it reaches the depression. Such an ar- 
rangement amounts to a considerable saving in 
the final cost of the project. The earthen spoil 
resulting from excavating the channel will be 
used to build a retaining embankment on its 
south side to contain this excess flood discharge. 
Even if the additional stages of the full proj- 
ect fail to be developed, the immense size of 
the Wadi Tharthar basin is such that evapora- 
tion can be relied upon to dispose of excess 
flood waters impounded within it. 

Aside from relocating the minute areas of 
permanent cultivation at ‘Ayn al-Faras and 
‘Ayn Dukhul, settlements obtaining _ their 
water from lenses of porous rock intercalated 
with the impervious clays and marls flooring 
the depression, the Wadi Tharthar presents 
few construction difficulties. The surrounding 
steppe is only sporadically occupied by nomads 
and their flocks, and land is available for them 
elsewhere. Construction work is relatively 
simple except where the inlet channel must be 
cut through a ridge of high ground protecting 
the approach to the depression. A linear out- 
crop of gypsum paralleling a portion of the 
inlet channel’s alignment will occasion addi- 
tional expense. This soluble material must be 
replaced by more suitable fill if the retaining 
bund is to remain firm and prevent spillwater 
from crossing the arid slopes to inundate 
Baghdad. The rail station and auto road lead- 
ing to Samarra now cross the land to be used 
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to carry flood spillage to the depression. These 
installations will have to be relocated, and a 
bridge built to carry them over the inlet chan- 
nel. These latter works will be undertaken by 
the appropriate government department and 
do not enter into the budgeted cost of the 
Wadi Tharthar project itself. 

Filling the reservoir will take an estimated 
four years, assuming a period of normal pre- 
cipitation in the Tigris watershed area. The 
depression will receive water through the inlet 
channel as the river rises in late winter. In 
April, May, and June, flood waters will be 
diverted for downstream use to permit the 
flow irrigation of the rice fields. Under or- 
dinary conditions there will be little or no free 
water available for storage purpose. From late 
June to January river supplies are inadequate 
for downstream usage, so that the barrage will 
have to pass the total available waters down 
the river bed itself. 

The ultimately desirable surface level of the 
Wadi Tharthar lake, when used as a reservoir, 
has been projected at 60 meters. The geologi- 
cal cross-section shows, above the 58-meter 
level, a capping of permeable Bakhtiari con- 
glomerate resting upon the watertight clays 
and marls of the Upper and Lower Fars for- 
mations which underlie the depression up to 
that line. A favorable hydraulic gradient and 
the eastward dip of the impermeable rocks 
eliminates danger of seepage from the de- 
pression if the reservoir is operated at a 
level no higher than the 58-meter level. Present 
plans, however, consider operating the Wadi 
Tharthar as a reservoir at the 60-meter level 
and, depending upon observations, allow for 
adjustments for any problems arising from the 
presence of the permeable Bakhtiari conglom- 
erates. It is possible that seepage would create 
an erratic and uncontrollable backflow of water 
to the Tigris, with undesirable effects upon fu- 
ture irrigation, navigation, and hydroelectric 
projects. The Wadi Tharthar is too large and 
novel an enterprise for all its features to be 
known with surety. Questions of the actual 
rate of evaporation from the exposed surface 
of such a large lake, the effect of 68 billion 
cubic raeters of water resting on the floor of 
a presumably watertight depression, and the 
possibilities of seepage south, both from the 
reservoir and from the inlet channel, have 
given some engineers pause, and probably can 
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be settled only through observation and ex- 
periment. 

The Wadi Tharthar flood escape can be 
turned into a reservoir through the simple ex- 
pedient of cutting an outlet channel from the 
Rafa‘i depression back to the Tigris. This 
channel would be provided with a regulator, 
and so designed that the fall from the depres- 
sion to the river could be used to generate 
27,000 kilowatts of firm electric power — 
more than enough to supply the present de- 
mands of Baghdad and its environs. 


EFFECTS OF UNDERTAKING 


An immediate result of transforming the 
Wadi Tharthar depression into a controllable 
reservoir would be the ability to provide the 
lower Tigris with a permanent water level 
high enough to allow year-round navigation 
between Baghdad and Basra, thereby reducing 
the high cost of bulk freight now shipped by 
rail. The potential it will provide for bringing 
large areas under irrigated cultivation is being 
left in abeyance for the time being, since the 
Habbaniyah project on the Euphrates will 
cover present plans for agricultural expansion. 
The expense of hydroelectric installations and 
their relatively limited present utility also rele- 
gate such developments to the future. 

Eventually it is hoped to integrate the stor- 
age potential of the Wadi Tharthar with other 
water conservation projects. The Bekhme, 
Dukan, and Jabal Tariq dam sites are the 
most favored supplementary projects being 
talked about at present. All three provide ex- 
cellent hydroelectric generating potential, and 
the last two would provide additional areas ot 
valuable irrigated land, much of which could 
be used to resettle the fellahin on small farm- 
steads of their own. Jabal Tariq in particular 
is a development project scheduled for early 
consideration, as the Ba‘qubah region on the 
Diyala River suffers from a continual water 
shortage among its date and citrus plantations. 
The Dukan dam’s power potential could be 
used in exploiting the nearby mineral deposits 
of the Kurdish mountains, while allowing an 
extension of the cultivated lands on the newly 
drained and settled farmlands of the Lesser 
Zab River. 

Integration of the planned storage facilities 
of the Wadi Tharthar with the proposed 
dams mentioned above would augment the 
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water available for tributary stream usage 
on the Greater and Lesser Zab, the Diyala, 
and Adheim (‘Uzhaym) rivers. Wadi Thar- 
thar water could then be used extensively 
to maintain navigation and supply irriga- 
tion needs on the Tigris, while the waters 
of the tributary streams could be used lo- 
cally. Alternatively, in times of flood on the 
tributaries, particularly the Diyala and Ad- 
heim — which lie between the Samarra bar- 
rage and Baghdad — Tigris waters could 
be impounded in their entirety, allowing the 
swollen tributaries to fill the Tigris’ channel. 
Detailed planning of these schemes must await 
the internal development of Iraq’s economy 
and transport system, an increase in the popu- 
lation so that there will be labor to man such 
developments, and the diversification of Iraqi 
agriculture to allow production of commodities 
useful in international trade. The expansion 
of present grain production, raised under the 
expensive methods of irrigated farming, is not 
likely to prove sufficiently profitable to the 
country to justify extension of cultivated land 


unless diversified crop production is also in- 
troduced. 


FINANCING AND ADMINISTRA4- 
TION 


The International Bank’s $12,800,000 credit 
to Iraq represents the total projected foreign 
cost, in both dollar and sterling areas, of the 
flood control stage of the Wadi Tharthar 
project. The loan, which carries an interest 
rate of 3.75 percent (including Bank commis- 
sion), will be paid back in 20 semiannual in- 
stallments beginning in October 1955, when 
the project is expected to be completed. Iraq 
will make use of its oil royalties for this pur- 
pose. Under the rules of the International 
Bank, the local cost of the Wadi Tharthar 
project must be the responsibility of Iraq: this 
will amount to the equivalent of approxi- 
mately $15,900,000. 

In the summer of 1950 the Iraq Council of 
Ministers established the Iraq Development 
Board, an eight-man body charged with select- 
ing, according to a priority schedule, those 
capital works projects most appropriate to the 
country’s economy. The Board was to be com- 
posed of eight permanent members — four 
Iraqis, one American, and one Britisher, with 
the Prime Minister and Minister of Finance as 
members ex officio. As operating capital the 
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Board has disposition of the entire income 
from oil revenues, as well as other extraor- 
dinary income which the Government may as- 
sign to it. In addition, the Board is empowered 
to borrow on Iraq’s credit both at home and 
abroad. The current annual revenue from oil, 
estimated to total about £7 million in 1951, 
may be tripled by 1954 as a result of increased 
production (facilitated by additional pipe. 
lines) and more favorable royalty rates. 

In order to assess the potential lines of de. 
velopment open to Iraq, the Development 
Board has undertaken a complete survey of 
the country’s resources with the help of the 
International Bank. A 16-man technical mis- 
sion comprised of experts in the various fields 
in which Iraq’s potential lies arrived in Iraq 
late in February 1951 to undertake this task. 
Once the survey is completed the Development 
Board will assess the various suggestions of 
its report, and from this material draw up a 
priority schedule of projects to be recom- 
mended to Parliament and the Council of 
Ministers. The approved projects and schedule 
of construction again become the responsibility 
of the Board, which will sponsor and attend 
to the construction of each project in its turn. 
This program is sufficiently flexible to allow 
substitution of alternative projects should they 
appear more appropriate as the long-range 
development progresses. The Board retains 
responsibility for each capital works enterprise 
until it reaches the operating stage, at which 
point the completed work is to be turned over 
to the appropriate government department for 
operation. At this juncture the particular en- 
terprise becomes a part of the ordinary govern- 
ment budget, to be carried by regular govern- 
ment income and, in the case of self-liquidat- 
ing or revenue-producing installations, by in- 
come derived from the project itself. 

The Wadi Tharthar project, conceived pre- 
vious to the Development Board itself, has 
become the first actual work to be undertaken 
under its administration. In January 1951, the 
Development Board, the government agency 
in charge of the Wadi Tharthar’s develop- 
ment, began receiving bids for actual construc- 
tion of the enterprise. 


*The appointed members of the Development 
Board are as follows: Arshad al-‘Umari, Chairman; 
Ali Mumtaz al-Daftari; Jalal Baban; Ard al-Amit 
al-‘Uzri; Sir J. W. Eddington Miller (British mem- 
ber); Donald B. Adams (U.S. member). 
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SMALL COUNTRY off the main high- 
ways, Hadramaut in surveys of the Mid- 
dle East is apt to receive only cursory notice, 
if it is not overlooked entirely. Nevertheless, 
it is a land of charm and character that will 
amply repay an effort to become acquainted 
with it. No hotels for tourists have been built 
there yet, but the armchair voyager will find 
books and photographs enough to provide an 
excursion of unusual interest and excitement. 
Hadramaut is taken here as roughly equi- 
valent to the Eastern Aden Protectorate, a 
congeries of sultanates and lesser states along 
the southern Arabian coast. The Protectorate 
has a British Governor, who is also Governor 
of Aden Colony. The heart of Hadramaut is 
the Wadi bearing the same name, the center 
of a truly individualistic culture developed by 
an individualistic people. Impressive are the 
towering mud-brick palaces of the valley, and 
shrewd are the men who have built them, men 
who stand a little apart when one meets them, 
as one often does, elsewhere in Arabia. 
During the last ten years or so a number of 
books and articles have been written about 
Hadramaut, and it is with these that this 
paper is chiefly concerned. Their quality tends 
to be appreciably higher than that of most of 
the rest of the new literature on Arabia, and 
they have the virtue of being in the main 
pleasant to read. However, of the recent au- 
thors discussed below, only Serjeant and Philby 
appear to have the thorough knowledge of 
Arabic, both spoken and written, that we seek 
for and seldom find among those who are pre- 
senting the Arabs to Western readers. Conse- 
quently, the books written by others, however 
excellent they may be, fall short of what they 
should achieve. 



























































































BOOK REVIEWS 


Recent Literature on Hadramaut 


George Rentz 


In the late 19th century the British Govern- 
ment extended the protection of the Queen- 
Empress to the territories of the Qu‘ayti, 
Mahri, and Wahidi rulers in Hadramaut 
through the medium of treaties negotiated by 
the Resident at Aden, then under the Govern- 
ment of Bombay. For years thereafter the 
Resident was said to exercise political influence 
in Hadramaut, but British officials were not 
stationed there and the country remained vir- 
tually unknown. With almost no exceptions 
the few advances in exploration were the work 
of Europeans from the Continent not from 
the British Isles. 

The Dutch have long had an interest in 
Hadramaut, as thousands of Arabs have emi- 
grated from there to the Netherlands East 
Indies, where they form a well-to-do and in- 
fluential community. In 1886 the Government 
Press in Batavia published Le Hadhramout 
et les colonies arabes dans l’Architel Indien 
by Dr. L. W. C. van den Berg, which re- 
mained the most useful compilation of data on 
Hadramaut until about twenty years ago. 
Van den Berg had never seen Hadramaut, but 
he was a good Arabist and he extracted much 
information from Hadramis resident in the 
Indies. 

In 1931 another Dutchman, Daan van der 
Meulen, who had studied under Snouck 
Hurgronje and served as a diplomat in Jiddah, 
visited Hadramaut together with a young 
German geographer, Hermann von Wissmann, 
who had already traveled in the Hijaz and 
the Yemen. The two set forth the account of 
their journey in Hadramaut: Some of Its 
Mysteries Unveiled (Leiden, 1932), which 
became the gateway to a new era in the ex- 
ploration of the land. One of the closing 












April 1950 issue of The Middle East Journal. 






® GEORGE RENTZ is chief of the Research Division of the Relations Department of the Arabian American 
Oil Company, Dhahran. His review of “Literature on the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia” appeared in the 
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chapters tells of an attempt made in vain to 
cross the mountains from Hadramaut to Aden, 
an undertaking hitherto unaccomplished by 
Westerners. The two were undiscouraged by 
their failure. Shortly before the outbreak of 
World War II they came back to try again, 
intending this time to start from Aden, the 
opposite end of the route. With them were 
the geographer’s wife, Dr. Bettina von Wiss- 
mann-Rinaldini, herself a geographer too, and 
his assistant, Dr. H. Th. von Wasielewski. 
Captain R. A. B. Hamilton, a political officer 
of the Aden Protectorate, became an advocate 
of the venture, and the British authorities 
granted permission to go ahead despite the un- 
ruliness of the tribes and the threat of war in 
Europe. Few men alive today are so well fitted 
by training and manner to win the admiration 
and friendship of the Arabs as van der Meulen, 
and few are so well prepared to map new 
country as von Wissmann. What had been 
hoped for was achieved on the ground, but 
the co-workers were sucked into the maelstrom 
of the general war before the job was done. 
Van der Meulen’s original manuscript on the 
trip was in Batavia when the Japanese cap- 
tured Java, and the book did not come out 
until 1947, when John Murray of London 
published it as Aden to the Hadhramaut. Von 
Wissmann’s map, a worthy companion to the 
map he made in 1931, has not yet appeared, 
though there is hope that it may be printed 
soon in England. The surviving participants in 
the long march (von Wasielewski disappeared 
in Greece during the war) have other material 
that should some day be placed before the 
public, including many fine photographs. 
Using data obtained in field work and in 
years of research, Hermann von Wissmann 
has published two monographs not yet as well 
known outside Germany as they should be. 
The first, “Arabien und seine koloniale Aus- 
strahlungen: eine geographischgeschichtliche 
Skizze,” appeared in Europas koloniale Er- 
ganzungsrdume (Leipzig, 1941), pp. 374-488, 
a volume of the cooperative work, Lebensraum- 
fragen europaischer Volker, the completion of 
which was prevented by the bombing of Leip- 
zig. The second monograph, done in collabora- 
tion with Carl Rathjens and the late F. Koss- 
mat, appeared as “Beitrage zur Tektonik Ara- 
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biens,” Geologische Rundschau, 33 (1942), 
pp. 221-354. Although this work on tectonics 
is primarily technical in character, the layman 
ought not to shun it. Von Wissmann’s sketch 
maps, many of which are of course no more 
than tentative essays, are strikingly graphic 
and suggestive. Both monographs are well 
supplied with photographs, and the paper on 
tectonics contains ten pages of bibliography 
based on Pierre Lamare’s bibliography in his 
Structure geologique de I’ Arabie ( Paris, 1936) 
but with many additions. 

The eight years between the two expedition 
by van der Meulen and von Wissmann saw 
a fundamental change in British policy in 
Hadramaut. W. H. Ingrams, a young political 
officer who had served his apprenticeship in 
Zanzibar and Mauritius, had dreamed for 
years of penetrating into those parts of Hadr- 
maut still hidden from Western eyes. Sir 
Bernard Reilly, the Resident at Aden,’ who 
during his long tour of duty supported the 
vigorous extension of British influence in 
Southern Arabia, selected Ingrams for the 
task of gathering and organizing information 
on Hadramaut. Accompanied by his wife, a 
born traveler like himself, Ingrams toured 
much of the country in 1934-35 and produced 
A Report on the Social, Economic and Politi 
cal Condition of the Hadhramaut (London, 
1936), still the best handbook available, 
though Ingrams would himself be the first to 
admit that it now needs drastic revision in the 
way of correcting mistakes and bringing the 
contents up to date. Ingrams’ tour also led to 
his being posted to Mukalla, where in time he 
was given the title of Resident Adviser and 
placed in charge of British relations for the 
whole Eastern Aden Protectorate. Here his 
greatest accomplishment was the introduction 
of peace into a land torn by intertribal and 
internecine strife for many centuries ; his name 
is secure in the history of Hadramaut in the 
phrase sulh grams, the Peace of Ingrams. But 
the Adviser was not content with this: during 
his years at Mukalla he initiated many reforms 
in the administration of the country, and he 
and his wife never lost the curiosity that sent 
them roaming through far places. Part of the 


1 Aden did not become a Crown Colony, with Sir 
Bernard as its first Governor, until 1937. 
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story of the development of Hadramaut is told 
and some of the journeys are described by In- 
grams in Arabia and the Isles (London, 1942), 
but, as he himself says, the whole is not there. 
Some of the rest is related by Ingrams and his 
wife in “The Hadhramaut in Time of War,” 
Geographical Journal, 105 (Jan.-Feb. 1945), 
pp. 1-29, and by Ingrams alone in “Political 
Development in the Hadhramaut,” Jnterna- 
tional Affairs, 21 (Apr. 1945), pp. 236-252. 
Doreen Ingrams reports on one of her trips 
in “Excursion into the Hajr Province of 
Hadhramaut,” Geographical Journal, 98 
(Sept. 1941), pp. 122-134, and Harold In- 
grams on one of his in the Burton Memorial 
Lecture printed as “From Cana (Husn 
Ghorab) to Sabbatha (Shabwa): The South 
Arabian Incense Road,” Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society (Oct. 1945), pp. 169-185. 
The German translation of Ingrams’ book, 
Befriedete Wiiste: durch Wadis und Stdadte 
von Hadhramaut (Wiesbaden, 1950), is said 
to contain a chapter not found in the English 
original, but the writer has not had an oppor- 
tunity to examine it carefully. Now Harold 
and Doreen Ingrams are gone from Hadra- 
maut, and no one has yet written in detail 
on what has happened since their departure. 
A. M. Clark Hutchison has a brief article on 
“The Hadhrami Bedouin Legion,” one of the 
organizations owing its first impetus to In- 
grams, in the Royal Central Asian Journal, 
37 (Jan. 1950), pp. 62-65. 

Among Ingrams’ associates in government 
service in the Aden Protectorate was Captain, 
now Lieutenant Colonel, R. A. B. Hamilton, 
the supporter of van der Meulen and von 
Wissmann at the outset of their second jour- 
ney, who as the Master of Belhaven has re- 
vealed his own story in The Kingdom of 
Melchior (London, 1949), which deals with 
the events of the 1930’s in the turbulent hinter- 
land of Aden. Hamilton was more active in 
the Western Protectorate than in the Eastern, 
but he saw much of Bayhan, the town and 
valley in the borderlands that have caught the 
public fancy of late, and of Shabwah, where 
he was the first Westerner to linger for any 
length of time. A manly figure whose memory 
is still vivid in the minds of Arabs from those 
parts with whom the writer has talked, and 
at the same time a composer of sensitive prose, 
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Hamilton has taken his title from verses by 
Flecker suggesting that Melchior’s Kingdom is 
a dying land on the desert’s edge, but he does 
not convince us that this is true of the haunts 
of the southern Semites where he spent his 
youth. No man could understand Arabia so 
well or tolerate it so long if in his heart he be- 
lieved that its spell is “a sickness of the imag- 
ination.” 

Another stalwart of those days died in an 
airplane crash without having published his 
knowledge, though it is doubtful whether 
Squadron Leader A. R. M. Rickards could 
have been induced to do a book even had he 
lived many more years. None knew better than 
Rickards the remarkable work of the Royal 
Air Force in Hadramaut, where, as Ingrams 
says, “most of the thirty-five landing grounds 

. were planned and built by him.” He 
was, however, more than just a builder: pos- 
sessing a keen interest in the country he flew 
over, he sketched maps of what he saw from 
the cockpit and quietly made notable con- 
tributions to geography. Anyone who has read 
recent books on Hadramaut is familiar with 
the superb aerial photographs by the R.A.F. 
that adorn so many of them, and anyone who 
has read the titles mentioned so far knows the 
part played by the R.A.F. in establishing the 
Peace of Ingrams. 

Freya Stark’s first visit to Hadramaut, de- 
scribed in The Southern Gates of Arabia 
(New York and London, 1936), was made 
before the assignment of Ingrams to Mukalla. 
Her second visit, described in 4 Winter in 
Arabia (London, 1940), was made after In- 
grams had been there for several years, and 
the changes were easy to see. Miss Stark in 
her graceful style provides a picture of the 
life of the people that may be contemplated 
with delight, though there are traces of super- 
ficiality and lack of true discernment. The 
second visit was made in the company of an 
archeologist and a geologist, both women; the 
appearance in the interior of a completely 
skirted and completely unescorted party was 
an event in the annals of Arabian exploration. 
The archeologist, Gertrude Caton Thompson, 
published the scientific results of the winter’s 
work in The Tombs and Moon Temple of 
Hureidha (Hadhramaut) (Oxford, 1944). 

While other explorers had started their 
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journeys into Hadramaut at some point or 
another along the southern coast, H. St. John 
B. Philby, always the nonconformist, became 
the first to come in overland from the north. 
Setting out from Najran in Saudi Arabia, 
Philby, the explorer in the process of acquiring 
a zest for archeology, cut down through Shab- 
wah, where he just missed meeting Hamilton, 
the son of his comrade on his first trip to al- 
Riyad in 1917, and then on through Wadi 
Hadramaut to the coast at Mukalla. Sheba’s 
Daughters (London, 1939), besides providing 
the record of this journey, contains Philby’s 
condemnation of R.A.F. bombings for the 
maintenance of peace in Hadramaut, a prac- 
tice defended in some of the books already re- 
ferred to. 

As might be expected for a place in Arabia, 
among the explorers of Hadramaut have been 
geologists come to learn whether there might 
be oil under the ground. During the winter 
of 1937-38 the Americans Dr. Ruthven W. 
Pike and H. R. Wofford saw virtually the 
whole of the country either on the ground or 
from the air. Pike has written “Land and 
Peoples of the Hadhramaut, Aden Protec- 
torate,”’ Geographical Review, 30 (Oct. 
1940), pp. 627-648, in which, however, he 
does not tell much about his own journeys. 

After the work of all these men and women, 
one might have thought there was little left to 
discover in Hadramaut, but Wilfred Thesiger 
showed that this was not so. A seeker after 
wide-horizoned spaces, Thesiger was drawn 
to the steppelands between Wadi Hadramaut 
and the dunes of the Rub‘ al-Khali and to the 
little known region between the Wadi and 
the domains of the Sultan of Muscat farther 
east. While still with the Middle East Anti- 
Locust Unit, Thesiger went in Arab fashion 
during the first months of 1946 from the 
Sultan of Muscat’s resort at Salalah to Tarim 
in Wadi Hadramaut as set forth in “A New 
Journey in Southern Arabia,” Geographical 
Journal, 108 (Oct.—Dec. 1946), pp. 129-145. 
Early in 1947 he struck out from Salalah again 
and proceeded to Mukalla, as recounted in 
“Across the Empty Quarter,” Geographical 
Journal, 111 (Jan—Mar. 1948), pp. 1-21. 
In the winter of the same year, starting out 
on one of the most astounding of all his feats, 
the journey across the waterless western half 
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of the Rub‘ al-Khali, he paused to examine the 
tribal lands of the Say‘ar in northern Hadra. 
maut, as he tells in “A Further Journey across 
the Empty Quarter,” Geographical Journal, 
113 (Jan.—Mar. 1949), pp. 21-46. Ingrams 
had visited the home of the Say‘ar more than 
ten years earlier, but wherever Thesiger goes 
he is likely to break new ground. 

The struggle to curb the scourge of the 
locusts, a survey of which is given by Dr. Boris 
P. Uvarov in Locust Research and Control 
1929-1950 (London, 1951), goes on in He 
dramaut. The research work now in progres 
in the northern reaches of the country under 
the direction of John S. Hewitt will, in addi- 
tion to benefiting many a farmer, help to fill 
one of the spaces that remain largely blank on 
the map of Arabia, the lands that appertain 
to the tribes of the Say‘ar and the Manahil. 
Hewitt, whose years of experience have proved 
him a friend of the Bedouins and a fluent 
speaker of Arabic, is accompanied by Derek G. 
Bunker, a geographer and cartographer trained 
at Cambridge. 

Reference has already been made to the 
first organized archeological expedition in Hz 
dramaut, the work of three Englishwomen. In 
archeology one cannot afford to forget the pic- 
neer labors of Eduard Glaser, the Austrian 
who wandered through Southwestern Arabia 
nearly seventy years ago. Enough of Glaser’ 
work has been published to win him fame, but 
to appreciate to the full the extensiveness of 
what remains unpublished one must tum 
to Maria Héfner’s article “Die Sammlung 
Eduard Glaser” in the Sitzungsberichte der 
Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien, Phile- 
sophisch-historische Klasse, 222, 5. Abhandlung 
(1944), pp. 95 ff. Although most of Glaser’ 
work was in the Yemen, there is a fair amount 
on Hadramaut and much on the borderlané 
between the two countries. 

In 1943 Professor Carleton S. Coon, tt 
cently in the news for his discovery of ancient 
remains of man in northern Iran, wrott 
“Southern Arabia, a Problem for the Future,’ 
Papers of the Peabody Museum of America 
Archaeology and Ethnology, 20 (Cambridge, 
Mass.), pp. 187-220, outlining the work to 
be done in archeology and anthropology ™ 
Southwestern Arabia. 

Rapid progress has been made in the stud) 
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of the ancient civilizations of Southwestern 
Arabia during the years just past. Until 1950 
Philby had an advantage over others concerned 
with the subject in that he was in Arabia and 
they were not. Philby’s The Background of 
Islam (Alexandria, Egypt, 1947) and his arti- 
cles such as “South Arabian Chronology,” Le 
Muséon, 62 (1949), pp. 229-249, and “Note 
on the Last Kings of Saba,” Le Muséon, 63 
(1950), pp. 269-275, have attracted careful 
attention, though some of the other experts 
are unwilling to concede the validity of his 
arguments for attributing to these civilizations 
a relatively remote antiquity. 

The year 1950 will no doubt live long in 
the memories of residents of Bayhan and arche- 
dlogists the world over. Miss Caton Thomp- 
son’s digging in Hadramaut was on a modest 
scale, but the American Foundation for the 
Study of Man sent out in 1950 what its leader, 
Wendell Phillips, described as “without ques- 
tion the world’s best-equipped expedition .. . 
push-buttoned, refrigerated, motorized and 
armed like Marines.” The only trouble was 
that they had everything except shovels, hoes, 
and baskets. This lack, however, was soon 
overcome by the exercise of ingenuity, or what 
is sometimes called Yankee know-how. In ad- 
dition to a beautiful business manager — she 
was “an American girl with the figure of a 
mannequin and the determination of a prize 
fighter,” who had already “set a record in the 
Middle East”’ for driving trucks between Cairo 
and Mount Sinai — the expedition comprised 
anumber of scholars of recognized competence, 
headed by Professor W. F. Albright of Johns 
Hopkins. Albright’s ““The Chronology of An- 
cient South Arabia in the Light of the First 
Campaign of Excavation in Qataban,” Bulletin 
of the American Schools of Oriental Research, 
no. 119 (Oct. 1950), pp. 5-15, and the report 
by the Belgian epigraphist, Father A. Jamme, 
“Une expédition archéologique américaine en 
Sud-Arabie,” Bulletin de la Classe des Lettres 
et des Sciences Morales et Politiques of the 
Royal Academy of Belgium, se sér., 38 
(1950), pp. 276-281, indicate that solid scien- 
tific results may be expected from the field 
work done last year and this. Dr. F. Hey- 
broek, a Dutch geologist, was with the party 
lor its first season, and the detailed map he 
prepared of the area under investigation is to 
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be published soon, along with some of the data 
he collected. Unfortunately Heybroek could 
not return for the second season, and his place 
was not taken by a man with similar qualifica- 
tions. The study of present-day conditions 
now appears to be left largely to the leader, 
Mr. Phillips, whose report to the public has 
appeared as two articles in Collier’s (April 7 
and 14, 1951) under the general title ““Explor- 
ing Queen of Sheba Land” and the specific 
titles ‘Flavor of Romance and Spice of Dan- 
ger” and “World under the Sand,” from 
which a few phrases have already been quoted. 
When Mr. Phillips informs us that there are 
two kinds of Bedouins, “the city dwellers and 
the nomads,” we wonder if this can indeed 
be a man who has spent some weeks in “dark- 
est Arabia.” Mr. Phillips is the type of author 
who is fond of titillating his audience: he in- 
troduces us to gypsy (sic/) dancing girls who 
fascinate with their “seductive routine” until 
one catches a whiff of the camel urine with 
which they “curl their tresses.” These are the 
girls whose “likes are the prostitutes of the 
desert, eager to turn a dollar or a dime” — 
can this be the desert we have seen with our 
own eyes and have read about in the pages of 
Thesiger and St. John Philby? This sort of 
flippant appeal to the sensational is partic- 
ularly distressing to an American, for it is 
exactly what other peoples often expect of us. 
Are not the millions who read our great 
weekly magazines ready to receive a truer pic- 
ture of Arabia than this? What will our stand- 
ing be in foreign lands if we can take home to 
our own people no better tale than this of what 
we have seen? 

The latest news from Southern Arabia is 
that the Imam of Yemen has granted the 
American Foundation for the Study of Man 
permission to excavate at Marib, the site of a 
dam famous in ancient times. Let us hope that 
from now on the scholarly side of the work 
will take precedence over flamboyant pub- 
licizing that gains no enduring credit. 

Before leaving archeology, it should be re- 
marked that it is a pity that Maria Héfner, 
the author of Altsiidarabische Grammatik 
( Leipzig, 1943), who is now at the University 
of Tiibingen, has had no opportunity to work 
in Arabia, for she has the knowledge and the 
talent to recommend her for this. 
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The architecture of Hadramaut, of a type 
this is unquestionably one of the most striking 
developed by the Arabs in any of the lands 
they have occupied, is being studied at pres- 
ent by Madame Margaretha de Sturler-Rae- 
maeckers, a Dutchwoman who studied engi- 
neering at Delft. It is to be hoped that before 
long she will give us technical descriptions of 
the structures that excite our admiration in the 
photographs accompanying many of the books 
mentioned here. 

The Vienna Expedition in South Arabia 
half a century ago and the learned volumes of 
Count Carlo de Landberg aroused the interest 
of scholars in the survivals of ancient South 
Arabic and the southern dialects of modern 
Arabic. Wolf Leslau with his Lexique Sogqotri 
(Sudarabique moderne) (Paris, 1938) and 
articles in various periodicals has been pur- 
suing the subject, but there is still much work 
to be done on the spot. The writer, though 
not primarily a linguist, is persuaded by recent 
conversations with a Harsusi that a good part 
of the recorded material on the Harsusi lan- 
guage is unsatisfactory, and this is only one of 
a number of languages and dialects deserving 
the attention of qualified experts. 

R. B. Serjeant, a young Arabist at the 
School of Oriental and African Studies in 
London, promises to be the man to write a 
definitive history of Hadramaut that may well 
become a landmark in the study of Arabia by 
Western scholars. Having already traveled ex- 
tensively in Hadramaut, particularly in search 
of manuscripts, Serjeant has given a glimpse 
of what he has in hand and his own grasp of 
it in “Materials for South Arabian History” 
in the Bulletin of his school, 13 (1950), pp. 
281-307 and 581-601, and in articles in other 
periodicals such as Le Muséon. 

Among the Englishmen who have made 
their mark in Hadramaut since the lonely 
early days of Ingrams is Arthur R. Watts, 
who for some years has been Political Officer, 
Northern Areas, with headquarters in Saiwun, 
the capital of the Kathiri Sultan. Watts has 
taught himself Arabic with such success that 
he is now said to speak it like a Hadrami, and 
he has been diligent in gathering manuscripts 
and other records of the past and present of 
the country. If his duties will allow him time 
for composition, he may make substantial con- 
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tributions to our knowledge of Hadramay 
and its history. 

Reports of long forgotten travelers in South. 
ern Arabia have been brought to light by C, F 
Beckingham in “Some Early Travels in Ara- 
bia,” Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
(1949), pp. 155-176, and by D. J. Duncan. 
son in “Two Spanish Captives in South Arabia, 
1589-1596,” Royal Central Asian Journal, 
35 (July—Oct. 1948), pp. 278-281. 

The political situation of Hadramaut, a 
complicated subject, has been studied in gen- 
eral terms by Robert R. Robbins in “The 
Legal Status of Aden and the Aden Protec. 
torate,” American Journal of International 
Law, 38 (1939), pp. 700-715; by Fritz Blei- 
ber in “Die vélkerrechtliche Stellung der 
Staaten Arabiens,” Zeitschrift fiir Offentliches 
Recht, 19 (1939), pp. 137-163; by Enrico 
Nuné in “L’Inghilterra nella Penisola Ara- 
bica,” Oriente Moderno, 21 (1941), pp. 200- 
232; by Herbert J. Liebesny in “International 
Relations of Arabia: The Dependent Areas,” 
Middle East Journal, 1 (1947), pp. 148-168; 
and by Jasper Y. Brinton in “The Arabian 
Peninsula: The Protectorates and Sheikh- 
doms,” Revue Egyptienne de Droit Interne 
tional, 3 (1947), pp. 25-38. 

Data on the administrative arrangements 
in the Eastern Aden Protectorate and British 
policy there are given by Sir Bernard Reilly 
in “The Aden Protectorate,” Royal Central 
Asian Journal, 28 (Apr. 1941), pp. 132-145, 
and by Harold Ingrams in “South-West Ara- 
bia: To-day and To-morrow,” ibid., 32 (May 
1945), pp. 135-155. Ingrams explains the 
positions in the Protectorate of the region be- 
longing to the tribe of Mahrah, which lies east 
of Hadramaut Proper; Major T. Altounyan 
gives a first-hand description of this region in 
“The Land of the Mahra,” ibid., 34 (July- 
Oct. 1947), pp. 231-241. 

Of Hadramaut, as of the other parts of Ara- 
bia, it may be said that economic studies lag 
behind those in almost every other field. Some 
ambitious young scholar might take as his 
model the two volumes of Adolf Grohmann’s 
Siidarabien als Wiirtschaftsgebiet (Vienna, 
etc., 1922 & 1933), bearing in mind, however, 
that today it is possible to improve in many 
ways upon the model. 
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The Hadramis resembling the Lebanese in 
their fondness for moving abroad and their 
tenacity in maintaining ties with the homeland, 
the study of the emigrants from Hadramaut 
and their connections with their birthplace is 
one of special attraction. In 1945 G. Fuhr- 
mann investigated this subject in a doctoral 
dissertation at Heidelberg, Die Ausbreitung 
der Hadrami in Raume des Indischen Oxeans 
und ihre Riickwirkung auf Hadramaut, which 
the writer has not had an opportunity to see. 

Among the few scientific works dealing 
with Hadramaut is the substantial volume by 
Oskar Schwartz on Flora des tropischen Ara- 
bien (Hamburg 1939), which contains des- 
scriptions of many specimens collected by von 
Wissmann. The date palm, that marvelous 
plant, has been considered from the technical 
standpoint by M. Burret in “Die Palmen Ara- 
biens,’ Botanische Jahrbiicher, 73 (1943), 
pp. 175-190. 

Although Hadramaut is one of the centers 
of traditional Islamic learning in Arabia, na- 
tive scholars have not done as much during the 
past decade for the study of their country as 
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Westerners have. The best book that comes 
easily to hand is Salah al-Bakri’s Fi janub al- 
jazirah al-arabiyah [In the South of Arabia] 
(Cairo, 1949), which devotes more space to 
recent events and conditions than does the same 
author’s earlier work in two volumes, Ta’rikh 
hadramaut al-siyasi [The Political History of 
Hadramaut] (Cairo, 1935-36). Al-Bakri, who 
is of Yafi‘i origin, has studied in Egypt and 
makes use of Western as well as Arabic 
sources. We should like to have more readily 
available the historical works of two Hadrami 
scholars who enjoy great prestige among their 
own people: ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn ‘Ubayd Allah 
al-Saqqaf, the Mufti of Hadramaut, and 
‘Alawi ibn Tahir al-Haddad, the Mufti of 
Johore, one of those many emigrants to the 
East whose thoughts constantly return to the 
Arabian hearth. Westerners can proceed only 
up to a certain point in their study of any 
Eastern land; the story cannot be set down in 
full without the earnest participation of those 
who, having been born and bred there, will 
always remain superior to us in their know- 
ledge. 
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The Security of the Middle East: A Problem 
Paper. Washington: The Brookings Insti- 
tution, 1950. v+ 66 pages. $.60. 


The Problem Paper of the Brookings Insti- 
tution, The Security of the Middle East, is a 
sober — and sobering — document. 

It is axiomatic that in the Middle East the 
two great world powers, the U.S. and the 
USSR, face each other in a region which has 
been a strategical objective for every would-be 
world conqueror of whom history has a record. 
As the Paper remarks, American interest in 
the Middle East has been historically slight. 
But it was bound to grow, as the United States 
became a world power, concerned for the de- 


fense of Europe, and hence of the Mediterra- 
nean, and concerned to keep from the empire of 
a contender an area of vital economic interest, 
because of oil and over-all strategical interest. 
The problem set by this analysis is how to 
“increase the security of this area, with respect 
to both external and internal disruptive forces.” 

Much of the present insecurity, as the Paper 
reveals, can be traced to developments between 
and after two world wars. After World War I 
various mandates and treaties, held by Britain 
and to a lesser degree by France, kept the Arab 
states within the European geopolitical sphere, 
though not without Arab-nationalist resistance. 
Turkey, under the impact of the nationalist 
revolution of Kamal Pasha Atatiirk, following 
the dissolution of the Ottoman Empire, gravi- 
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tated away from the Arab states it had ruled 
for four centuries and became more western- 
ized, looking to Western Europe for security 
against the Soviet Union in the Dardanelles. 

Although Arab leaders fought with the 
British against the Turks in World War I, 
they used the opportunity of World War II 
to strive for independence. This colors their 
whole attitude today. “Imperialism” in Iran 
and the Arab states is still mentally associated 
with Britain and France. The Brookings Insti- 
tution Paper does not go into the effect of 
German propaganda in this area, but it was 
adroit and effective against “British imperial- 
ism” and against Jewish penetration into 
Palestine under British and American protec- 
tion. Stalin is the beneficiary of this propa- 
ganda, and his native agents continue to carry 
it on, though they confine themselves to attack- 
ing, not the State of Israel as such, but “the 
criminal Ben Gurion Government” which they 
describe as a “tool of western imperialist 
interests.” 

The report has a succinct and useful sum- 
mary of United Nations actions in this area ad- 
mitting that none of them has solved the prob- 
lems undertaken. At most UN action has cre- 
ated an uneasy truce over a guarded no-man’s 
land between Israel and its neighbors — which 
has seen the outbreak of new hostilities between 
Syria and Israel since the pamphlet was writ- 
ten — and has alleviated the sufferings of the 
Arab refugees, without solving the matter of 
their future status. 

In recording Communist activities in the 
Middle East, the report stresses that it is more 
of a potential than a current threat, as far as 
its social appeal to the masses is concerned. 
But since this report was written, Iran has 
erupted violently into nationalization of the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, with the Com- 
munist-inspired Tudeh Party taking advan- 
tage of the situation to incite strikes and un- 
rest. Elsewhere Communism is effective, says 
the Paper, in appealing to dissident religious 
minorities and in exacerbating existing anti- 
Western feelings. It has a field among the new 
class of industrial laborers, students, and the 
materialistically minded ‘“effendi class.” I 
would add that this is especially true among 
the “young effendi,” who come out of the 


universities to face social frustration through 
lack of opportunity. 

All writers on the Middle East stress, as 
does this report, the bad system of land tenure 
and absentee landlordism, the difficulties in 
building up industry in the absence of many 
essential raw materials, and the weakness of 
state fiscal systems, due to military expendi- 
tures, sterling problems, careless spending, 
graft, and tax evasion. 

When it comes to recommending policies, 
this report confines itself to posing various 
alternative courses of action. That strategi- 
cally the Soviets have the advantage is ad- 
mitted. The Middle East is close to the Soviet 
industrial base and far from the American. 
The area from which Soviet forces would 
operate is well policed ; that from which Amer- 
ican forces would operate is for the most part 
highly unstable, both internally and in the re- 
lations of these states with each other. (The 
states of the Arab League are still technically 
at war with Israel, and have tensions among 
themselves, for instance over dynastic ques- 
tions. ) 

In examining basic procedures for U.S. ac- 
tion, the United States, says the report, has 
five alternatives: 1) to consult with other 
states but act unilaterally; 2) to take joint 
action with Great Britain; 3) or with Britain 
and France; 4) or with all friendly states 
willing to take action; 5) to give preference 
to acting through the UN. 

The report presents the arguments pro and 
con for each of these alternatives. Actually 
unilateral action, as a general policy, is impos- 
sible. My impression, in the Middle East at 
the end of last year, was that our policy in 
general follows (2) and is more closely meshed 
in with the British than I have seen it any- 
where else, but that one or another of the other 
alternatives are followed in specific instances. 
In some areas (Turkey and Greece) American 
influence is more predominant; in others (Iraq 
and Egypt) we largely follow the British lead. 
The refugee problem is being handled by 
UNWRA with an American director, but 
with all the European states represented in the 
administrative personnel. My observations con- 
vinced me that there were too many Europeans 
employed, that far more should be done by 
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Arabs, both from the viewpoint of expense and 
cooperation. 

As for military security, the report again 
poses five alternatives: 1) to confine U.S. ac- 
tions to extending existing military facilities ; 
2) also to give military assistance to selected 
individual states; 3) to encourage, but not to 
commit itself, to regional defense pacts; 4) to 
participate in a regional defense arrangement ; 
5) to extend the North Atlantic Treaty to 
include this area. 

Here again not all alternatives are exclusive, 
and not each is practically possible. Naval 
bases are available in Gibraltar, Malta, and 
Cyprus; the U.S. has the limited use of one 
airfield in Saudi Arabia; and the British, under 
a 1936 treaty with Egypt, have troops in the 
Suez Canal Zone and military privileges in 
the Sudan. They also have air and naval bases 
on Bahrein Island in the Persian Gulf. But 
these are insufficient to resist any real thrust; 
some of them present a serious logistics prob- 
lem; and Arab nationalism is trying to termi- 
nate British treaty rights. When it comes to 
rearming the Middle East, headaches multiply. 
Saudi Arabia, the report reveals, professes to 
fear Jordan’s British-trained legion, and Israel 
and the American Zionists, who are perhaps 
the most powerful political pressure group in 
the U.S., fight the rearmament of any Arab 
state. 

This report merely presents the various 
alternatives with partisanship to none. Most 
Middle East experts with whom I talked on 
the spot at the end of 1950 expressed the 
belief that in case of a third World War the 
resistance — as in World War II — would 
have to be largely imported. 

Economic measures to improve the Middle 
Eastern living standard are recognized by this 
report as essential. But this is a long-range 
pull, for which prolonged peace is implicit. 

Given that condition, it is the opinion of 
this reviewer that intelligent and sympathetic 
aid and understanding could keep the Middle 
East within the sphere of the more advanced 
countries represented in the UN. Although an 
attempt to organize the Middle East and the 
Muslim world on a European or American 
pattern would certainly fail, the diversity in 
cultures and civilizations being a fact, it is 
nevertheless true that the West has far more to 


offer this region — commercially, technologi- 
cally, scientifically, and politically — than the 
Soviets do. But the West, which recognizes 
the value of diversity and seeks an evolutionary 
solution, has in the Middle East, as elsewhere, 
a harder task than that of those who come with 
civil and international war in one hand and 
a revolutionary blueprint in the other. 

We could, however, do much more than we 
are presently doing, with more imagination 
and more spiritual and intellectual energy. 

DorotHy THOMPSON 
New York, N. Y. 


Britain and the Middle East: From Earliest 
Times to 1950, by Sir Reader Bullard. 
London: Hutchinson’s University Library; 
New York: Longmans, Green, 1951. 183 
pages. $2.00; 7s. 6d. 


The author of Britain and the Middle East, 
Sir Reader Bullard, has had a long and distin- 
guished diplomatic career, with wide experi- 
ence, especially in the Middle East. During 
the last years of his service to his country, 
1939-1946, he was Great Britain’s Ambas- 
sador to Iran. His present work, written with 
clarity and deep insight, tells how Great Brit- 
ain has had contact with the Middle East for 
more than a thousand years. As a matter of 
fact, more than 350 years ago Britain’s first 
consulate was established in the city of Aleppo, 
which at that time was on the direct trade 
route to India. 

Many invariably view Russia’s policies to- 
ward the Middle East as purely expansionistic, 
and seldom allow for the USSR’s nervousness 
in view of the vulnerability of the Caucasus 
to attack from without. Turkey and Iran, its 
nearest neighbors in this area, are all too often 
spoken of in the same light, the author points 
out, without the realization that Turkey has 
been traditionally Russia’s foe and is now re- 
ceiving military aid from the West, while Iran 
has taken no particularly overt position in 
regard to these matters. 

The author goes on to say that one of the 
fatal situations which is playing into the hands 
of Communism is the “easy come, easy go” of 
the government aid and oil company royalties, 
which cause pashas to expect economic develop- 
ment to come about at no cost to themselves, 
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either in harder work or higher taxation of the 
well-to-do. Aid in itself, however, will not 
solve the ills of this area. He suggests that, as 
a matter of fact, economic aid in the beginning 
may show the masses that their wretched ex- 
istence is not inevitable, and thus bring them 
closer to Communism. Only a complete cul- 
tural awakening of this area in a very brief 
period of time, and the neutralizing of the 
still feudal-like existence of the largest portion 
of the population of the Middle East may save 
it from Communism. For this purpose aid 
must be not only economic, but also technical, 
cultural, moral, etc. 

Sir Reader views the establishment of a 
Jewish state as a good start in the direction of 
bringing about a new and vigorous way of 
living. Furthermore, he says the following 
about the Arab-Jewish situation: “The war 
between Jews and Arabs . . . ended in favour 
of the side which had the superiority in unity 
of purpose, organising ability, and military 
skill. In addition the Jews showed desperate 
courage. The decision as to whose ‘fault’ it 
was that hostilities began depends upon how 
far back one goes to investigate, but once hos- 
tilities had begun the Jews deserved the vic- 
tory they obtained.” 

The author may be somewhat off the track 
in his explanation of the reasons for the Brit- 
ish Government’s refusal to recruit Pales- 
tinian Jewish units during World War II. 
British disinclination was not primarily due to 
a belief that it would be “improper,” as he 
asserts, but to the fear that the Arabs might 
be seriously alarmed by the raising of Jewish 
units, and to the suspicion that the Jewish 
contributions to the war effort would have to 
be paid for by political concessions after the 
war was over. Furthermore, Sir Reader some- 
what colors Arab aspirations for self-govern- 
ment during the 1930's. He states that the 
Arabs had self-government under the Turks 
and that the Turkish Constitution carried pro- 
visions for Provincial Councils. It is quite well 
known, however, that to a large extent these 
Councils were merely paper institutions and 
really never had the power or liberty envisaged 
under the Constitution. 

On the whole the book is excellent. Seldom 
can one find a work written by such a person 
as Sir Reader Bullard, who has played so im- 


portant a role in shaping Britain’s policies in 
the Middle East, which approaches the subject 
matter with such passionate objectivity. This 
reviewer, however, cannot help but feel that 
the author’s evaluation of Britain’s policy may 
be a little too conservative. For instance, it 
seems certain that he did not envisage Britain’s 
present predicament in Iran. Furthermore, one 
gets the distinct feeling that Sir Reader may 
be too overtly optimistic in viewing Britain’s 
assocations with the Middle East, especially in 
view of the problems which it has had there 
within recent years with such countries as 
Egypt and Iran. 

RALPH R, REUTER 

United Nations, New York 


Wells of Power: The Oilfields of South- 
Western Asia: A Regional and Global 
Study, by Olaf Caroe. London: Hyperion; 
New York: Macmillan, 1951. xx+231 
pages. $3.00. 


As the last British Secretary of the Foreign 
Department of the Government of India, Sir 
Olaf Caroe dealt with Asian problems from 
Arabia to China and acquired the habit of 
looking westward at the so-called Middle East. 
From this perspective the important focal point 
all through World War II was Basra, at the 
head of the Persian Gulf, rather than Suez. 
To Sir Olaf’s mind Basra is still the key to 
Middle East defense; and the Gulf, rather 
than the Mediterranean, is the true center of 
the complex of countries and shaykhdoms which 
comprise southwest Asia. For this reason the 
discussion of a new regional defense strategy, 
which is the theme of this book, revolves about 
the Gulf and stresses the vital importance of 
Pakistan and India to future Middle East 
security. 

Starting with the premise that Middle East 
oil must be the primary target of any aggressor, 
Sir Olaf urgently draws attention to the need 
of filling the void left in Persian Gulf defenses 
by the withdrawal of British authority from 
southern Asia. He believes that the simulta- 
neous displacement of Britain and the partition- 
ing of India has fatally weakened this region 
at a time of renewed danger from Russian im- 
perialism. He suggests, moreover, that the fail- 
ure of Western and Commonwealth powers 
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to realize their defense responsibilities in the 
Middle East threatens both European and 
Commonwealth security. His solution is to 
extend the principle of collective security to 
southwest Asia as quickly as possible by con- 
solidating into one over-all treaty the present 
mutual assistance pacts now in force among 
Muslim countries. He would then have the 
Western powers reinforce this regional pact 
with guarantees of military protection and 
assistance. 

Sir Olaf paints a graphic picture of what is 
at stake for the rest of the world in the Persian 
Gulf oil supply and communications links. In 
brief outline he describes the present geographi- 
cal, political, and social scene in the oil-produc- 
ing countries. In assessing Muslim resistance 
to outside influences, he stresses the strengths 
of this religious heritage, its vitality, and the 
solidarity of the social brotherhood which it 
nurtures. He cites Turkey as a happy example 
of the fusion of Western and Muslim cultures. 
The Arabs have been touched, but not radi- 
cally changed, he believes, by Western in- 
fluences. He does not attempt to estimate quan- 
titatively the extent of Communist influence, 
but he notes its effect on a growing proletariat 
in Arab cities and among peasants with nothing 
to lose. In writing of Iran’s vulnerability to 
Communist penetration, he remarks that the 
fanaticisms of Shi’ism and Communism have 
much in common — an observation which, in 
the light of recent events, seems accurate. 

The analysis in this book of the social impact 
of the oil industry on Middle East peoples is 
perceptive and illuminating. Sir Olaf’s discus- 
sion of the embryonic labor movements in Iran 
and Iraq is particularly useful. He suggests 
that indigenous labor organizations in Muslim 
countries will tend to develop on horizontal 
lines, based on local geographical interests and 
loyalties, rather than vertically, according to 
crafts. Here, as elsewhere, he warns that such 
technical assistance bodies as the International 
Labor Organization cannot impose arbitrary 
standards successfully in the Middle East, 
where personal relations govern nearly all 
agreements between labor and management. 

Sir Olaf touches very lightly on the eco- 
nomic effects of oil production in the Persian 
Gulf countries. Beyond citing Bahrein as the 
model Asiatic welfare state, where oil revenue 


is regarded partly as capital and systematically 
reinvested abroad, he merely points out that, 
in general, oil income has not greatly benefited 
the population in producing countries. He 
places responsibility for this lag on the respec- 
tive governments concerned. His solution to 
this general problem is that favorite shortcut 
of many Middle East experts, a regional eco- 
nomic organization. As he puts it, haphazard 
political divisions obstruct reasonable use of 
resources, which, if pooled, could be used to 
raise living standards in the entire region. Sir 
Olaf is not so visionary as to expect local rival- 
ries to yield to any such rational approach to 
Middle East economic reform. He does, how- 
ever, return at the end of this rapid survey of 
the oil countries to the argument that no sta- 
bility or economic development will be possible 
without the rapid development of a system of 
defense for the “wells of power.” 

The breadth of vision which distinguishes 
this book makes it an important addition to 
Middle East bibliographies. It would have 
been even more useful if Sir Olaf had not 
painted with quite so broad a brush and had 
put in more detail. At no point, for example, 
does he include a consideration of the rising 
demands of nationalist-minded governments for 
a greater share in management and profits of 
Middle East oil development. Some of the 
data on the oil companies, such as that on the 
new pipeline systems, is incomplete or out of 
date. And the categorical discussion of Israel 
and its relations with the Muslim world seems 
unnecessarily abbreviated. 

GEorGIANA G. STEVENS 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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History of Syria: Including Lebanon and Pal- 
estine, by Philip K. Hitti. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1951. xxv+749 pages. $10.00. 


Students of the history of Syria have long 
felt the need for a general work on this subject, 
based upon the latest results of critical scholar- 
ship and weaving together into a finished whole 
its long and involved threads. In spite of the 
prominent role which Syria (using the term in 
the geographic sense) has played in the history 
of the world, it has not, as a whole, received 
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its due from historical scholarship. It is true 
that the various peoples who have occupied 
the forefront of Syrian history, from the dawn 
of civilization to the present day, have long 
been given the attention of historians, and their 
cultural contributions have been generally rec- 
ognized ; yet the whole view of Syrian history, 
giving unity to its various elements, has so far 
been lacking. 

It is to Professor Philip K. Hitti’s credit 
that he has attempted to bring together, within 
the compass of a single volume, all these more 
or less separated elements and to draw the 
general picture underlying the partial views. 
Students of Syrian history and of history in 
general should be grateful to Dr. Hitti for 
having accomplished this difficult task, and the 
Syrian people should welcome this great serv- 
ice to their past. 

The task is difficult because of the long and 
complicated nature of the subject. It is in the 
region of which Syria forms a part that civili- 
zation was born. From that dim antiquity to 
the present day, Syria — because of its stra- 
tegic position at the crossroads of nations and 
as a connecting link between three historic con- 
tinents — has attracted conquerors and empire- 
builders and has been the stage for some of 
the greatest and most decisive battles of his- 
tory. At the same time, it has been a great 
international highway of trade, and a place in 
which cultures have been brought together, 
and from which they have radiated to the rest 
of the world. These and other central facts 
of Syrian history which sometimes elude the 
research of specialists are brought out by Dr. 
Hitti and rightly made the dominant themes of 
his book. 

Dr. Hitti gives us not only a continuous 
view of Syrian history from the remotest ages 
to the present day; he also treats this history 
in its various interrelated aspects. Not satisfied 
with the relation of political and military 
events, he follows out the economic, social, and 
cultural development of Syrian life in its suc- 
cessive periods and indicates the main contribu- 
tions of these periods in each of these spheres. 
It is in this way that the history of this coun- 
try, which appears so checkered and confused 
in the political field, assumes its fundamental 
continuity and significance. 

Dr. Hitti’s treatment is based on the re- 
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searches of modern scholarship, as well as on 
the primary sources of history and archaeology, 
He writes in a lucid style which satisfies both 
the specialist and the layman. The book is 
amply provided with illustrations and maps, 
and a full index adds to its value as a work of 
reference. 

In relating the long history of Syria, Dr, 
Hitti reserves too limited a space for the mod- 
ern period. Out of 706 pages, only about 50 
are allotted to the period extending from the 
Ottoman conquest in the 16th century to 
the present day. It is true that this period does 
not compare with any of the preceding ones 
in cultural contribution, and that we still lack 
the perspective necessary to understand fully 
some of the movements which arose in this 
latest phase of Syrian history. Yet, one would 
have wished that this phase had received its 
due attention from our author, who is one of 
the keenest observers of the contemporary 
Syrian and Arab scenes. His work would then 
have been of grcater service to those who want 
to see the present against its close backgrounds. 

The usefulness of the work would have also 
been enhanced by the inclusion of a general 
classified bibliography or bibliographies at- 
tached to the different chapters. The footnotes 
are rich with references, but the bibliographies 
would have guided the reader in his further 
pursuit of the subject. 

These two remarks are not meant to detract 
from the value of a work which is destined to 
remain for long, like Dr. Hitti’s preceding 
History of the Arabs, the standard work of 
reference on its subject. 

CoNSTANTINE K. ZuRAYK 
Damascus, Syria 


The Arabs in History, by Bernard Lewis. 
London: Hutchinson’s University Library; 
New York: Longman’s Green, 1951. 196 
pages. $1.60. 


This little book is offered as an essay in in- 
terpretation. Its basic concerns are the place of 
the Arabs in history, their identity, develop- 
ment, and achievement. An Introduction and 
ten short chapters cover the period from 
“Arabia before Islam” to ““The Impact of the 
West.” Documentation is replaced by brief 
general and chapter bibliographies. 

The problem of identity is discussed in the 
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Introduction, where the term “Arab” is va- 
riously defined in accordance with its usage 
in different periods and localities. In “Arabia 
before Islam” the author sketches the surface 
and undercurrent forces that overflowed into 
the period of “Muhammad and the Rise of 
Islam.”” Muhammad’s achievement is seen as 
the redirection of the latent Arab national re- 
vival and expansion into the creation of a new 
state in which diverse elements and factions 
were cemented by religion. In “The Age of 
the Conquests” the author stresses the practical 
considerations that conditioned the administra- 
tive policy of the conquerors. The strain and 
stress of the period of ““The Arab Kingdom” 
is interpreted as rising more out of an increas- 
ing economic and social discrimination than 
out of racial and/or religious forces. The vic- 
tims of this discrimination expressed their dis- 
content in the one channel effective in a theo- 
cratic state, namely, religious propaganda. It is 
in this setting that the khawarij, characterized 
as “equalitarian anarchists,” and the shi‘ah, 
who soon advocated the divine rights of kings, 
receive the author’s attention. 

The chapter entitled “The Islamic Empire” 
deals with the Abbasids, who, riding to power 
on the crest of the Shi‘ite propaganda, accom- 
plished a revolution that is compared to the 
French and Russian revolutions in its many 
and far reaching consequences, not the least of 
which is believed to have been the economic- 
social emancipation of the non-Arab Muslims. 
But despite this accomplishment, the Abbasid 
empire itself was soon faced with “The Revolt 
in Islam.” This latter appears as a series of re- 
gional rebellions again expressed through reli- 
gious propaganda —a flexible vehicle readily 
adaptable to all sorts of racial, political, social, 
and economic ferments. 

A brief chapter is devoted to “The Arabs in 
Europe.” The short-lived invasions of Italy 
and France, the intense colonization of the 
islands of the Mediterranean, especially Sicily, 
and the Arabs’ enduring conquest of Spain 
are linked to the Arabs’ military and naval 
progress on the one hand and to their com- 
mercial and cultural activities on the other. 
“Islamic Civilization,” the subject of the next 
chapter, is seen as more than a mixture or even 
a compound of previous or surrounding cul- 
tures. It is characterized as being at once imi- 
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tative, adaptive, and original—a civilization 
whose rapid progress was halted only when the 
theologians tipped the scales in favor of deter- 
minism. The subsequent course of ‘““The Arabs 
in Eclipse” is accounted for by the successive 
and overlapping forces of political breakup, 
economic decline aggravated by extravagance, 
Central Asian invasions, and finally the “Im- 
pact of the West.” 

The Arab peoples, still lacking political 
unity and independence, are faced once more 
with a persistent challenge in almost every 
phase of life. Conditioned as they are now, they 
have but one of two choices, “merger with one 
or another of the contending versions of west- 
ern civilization” or “pursuit of the mirage of a 
return to the lost theocratic ideal” — alterna- 
tives both of which have strong advocates in 
the Muslim world of today. The author recog- 
nizes yet a third possibility, one for which “the 
removal of the irritant of Western tutelage is 
a necessary prerequisite” after which the Arabs 
“may succeed in renewing their society from 
within, meeting the West on terms of equal 
cooperation, absorbing something of both its 
science and humanism, not only in shadow but 
in substance, in a harmonious balance with 
their own inherited traditions.” 

The Arabs in History exemplifies the ten- 
dency of each generation of historians to re- 
create history more or less in its own image. 
Throughout the work genuine religious and 
political forces are subordinated to social and 
economic factors — the idols if not the ideals of 
our times. Also, in a brief essay complex and 
controversial issues tend to be oversimplified. 
This is particularly the case in reference to the 
early systems of taxation, a current contro- 
versy — Arabic papyri not withstanding — as 
is to be seen from two recent works: Frede 
Lokkegaard’s Islamic Taxation in the Classic 
Period (Copenhagen, 1950) and Daniel C. 
Dennett’s Conversion and the Poll Tax in 
Early Islam (Cambridge, Mass., 1950). 

The author is among that growing group of 
scholars who, recognizing the imperative need 
of our time for an open-minded approach to 
the intercultural contradictions and aspirations 
of civilizations other than one’s own, are in- 
creasingly willing to give credit where credit 
is due. In this study the Arab, whose failures 
are noted, is nevertheless given credit for his 
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sizable contribution to international trade, reli- 
gious tolerance, and the development of human 
thought. Compact and readable, this work, 
whose debt to earlier studies is graciously ac- 
knowledged, will repay the layman’s and the 
student’s thoughtful attention. 

NasiA ABBOTT 

Oriental Institute 

The University of Chicago 


Histoire Militaire de l’ Epoque de Mohammed 
Ali el-Kebir, by Abdel Rahman Zaki. Cairo: 
al-Maaref, 1950. 558 pages. 


The Egyptian Royal Society for Historical 
Studies, which has taken this book under its 
auspices and has published it on the occasion of 
the hundredth anniversary of the death of 
Mohammed Ali, deserves the praise of all stu- 
dents of contemporary history. The author, 
Col. Abdel Rahman Zaki Bey, merits full rec- 
ognition for his interest, patience, industry, 
and sound conclusions. 

This military history of the days of Mo- 
hammed Ali falls into twelve chapters: Rise 
of Mohammed Ali, Systems of Defense in 
Egypt before Mohammed Ali, Egyptian Expe- 
dition to Arabia, Conquest of the Sudan, Birth 
of the New Army, Expedition to the Morea, 
Army between Campaigns of Morea and Syria, 
Military Instruction, Army after 1831, Syrian 
Campaign, Defense of the Coast of Egypt, and 
Army in its Last Days. Forty engravings are 
inserted, and a number of statistics are pre- 
sented as a supplement. 

In his treatment of the subject, Col. Zaki 
Bey is painstaking, all-inclusive, and thorough. 
His story is complete in detail, but his thread 
of narrative is not always continuous. One 
would have liked also to read an application of 
his statement on the educational value of mili- 
tary history as outlined in his introduction. 
Also, considering Col. Zaki Bey’s military 
background and general culture, together with 
his knowledge of the Nile Valley, historians 
would have expected a more technical and criti- 
cal treatment of the important battles than he 
gives. Like his predecessor, General Weygand, 
Col. Zaki Bey restricts himself to a history of 
organization and events, rather than enlarging 
upon the development of military technique 
and its application in the East. 
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Nevertheless, Col. Zaki’s book is extremely 
valuable because it places at the disposal of 
the student of modern history an account of 
the military events of the period of Mohammed 
Ali based on the documents of the Egyptian 
Army itself. Heretofore, much of the historical 
narrative of the same events has been based 
on the observations of the European traveller 
and the reports of the European consuls. 

Asap J. Rustum 
Beirut, Lebanon 


Tales from the Arab Tribes, by C. G. Camp- 
bell. New York: Macmillan, 1950. 252 
pages. $2.50. 

Major Campbell’s Tales from the Arab 
Tribes puts into print the folk tales that are 
current today among the Arab tribes of lower 
Iraq. While separately identified as coming 
from the Fatlah, the Bani Hukaym, or the 
great Muntafiq tribal confederations, all are 
in fact the common property of the Arab world 
and are almost as familiar a part of it as the 
Arabic language itself. Harun al-Rashid and 
Abu Nuwas, those stalwarts of Arab fiction, 
appear here inevitably, and most of the stories 
duplicate in whole or in part themes found in 
the Thousand and One Nights. In “The Story 
of the Prince of Kermanshah and of His Mis- 
fortunes,” for example, one finds the same basic 
situation and development as in the Nights 
version, but the principals here are Iranians, 
their acts being contrary to Arab etiquette, 
while the Nights equivalent identifies them 
with the Yemen. This tale illustrates as well 
as any the infectious humor of the story-teller’s 
delivery. While the Nights version has the 
bluntness of “outhouse” humor, the Tales ren- 
dition by wit and lightness of touch makes the 
somewhat indelicate nub of the story enter- 
taining and acceptable. Again, in “The Story 
of Daoud the Camel and of His Misfortunes,’ 
a theme which might so easily have been merely 
vulgar is transformed by timing and literary 
focus into a superbly told yarn. 

Perhaps the most illustrative of Iraqi tribal 
Arab character is “The Story of the Two 
Dancers,” in which are displayed the traits of 
imagination, wit, indifference to injustice and 
to the misfortunes of others, acceptance of the 
vagaries of fate, ridicule of the pashas of the 
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Ottoman days, and an abiding disrespect for 
governmental authority. While the principals 
are Circassians and much of the action is laid 
in Turkey, the telling of the story is purely 
Arab. 

Major Campbell is further to be compli- 
mented on the quality of his prose. The faith- 
fulness with which he has captured the direct 
simplicity of the Arabic idiom could hardly be 
better illustrated than in the last line of ““The 
Story Concerning the Folly of Jealousy,” 
where the hero, having won his lady, “loved 
her with exceeding love, and had many sons, 
beautiful as moons, strong as lions, firm as 
spears, and brave as is the custom of Arabs.” 

The book is generously illustrated with pen- 
and-ink drawings which, however, fail to do 
justice to the quality of the text. The descrip- 
tion of tribal marriage customs at the end of 
the volume is useful sociological material. The 
notes which follow the text, while somewhat 
elementary, are often of considerable interest, 
and one can only wish that they were more 
numerous. 

R. F. S. STARR 
Washington, D. C. 


Fifty Years of Modern Syria and Lebanon, 
by George Haddad. Beirut: Dar al-Hayat, 
1950. LLs5; New York: Hafner, 1951, 
$3.00. 264 pages. 


This book represents a praiseworthy attempt 
to make Western readers more familiar with 
political and economic developments, and with 
cultural and social progress in Syria and Leb- 
anon in the last fifty years. Actually two of 
its eight chapters give a very necessary his- 
torical background going back to the Stone 
Age. Two others deal with recent events; one 
with the geographical background; one with 
government, administration, and economic life ; 
one with cultural and social development ; and 
a last one with archaeological and touristic 
sites. There are many illustrations and a short 
bibliography. 

Mr. Haddad deals very competently with all 
those topics, and his work is a veritable mine 
of valuable information, both historical and 
contemporary. His threefold intellectual back- 
ground of training in Beirut, Paris, and Chi- 
cago enables him to understand and sympathize 
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with the great varieties of culture, religion, 
and politics which make those lands so com- 
plex and the task of government so difficult. 
Readers should be warned, however, against 
the author’s tone of satisfied optimism. There 
is no allusion either to the widespread un- 
employment prevailing since World War II, 
or to the very defective working of the political 
and administrative machines —- defects which 
time may well remove, but which can scarcely 
be ignored in any would-be complete survey. 
It is also a pity that so useful a work should 
be marred by poor mechanical presentation. 
The illustrations are often blurred, and both 
misprints and gallicisms of style abound. The 
book gives the impression of having been hur- 
ried through the press with inadequate re- 
vision. Should a second edition be called for, 
the text should be submitted to a most careful 
scrutiny. 

Rocer H. Soitrau 

American University of Beirut 


Cairo to Riyadh Diary, by George Bilainkin. 
London: Williams and Norgate, 1950. x+ 
233 pages. 10s. 6d. 


Four years ago Mr. George Bilainkin — a 
prolific British journalist of widespread in- 
terests — made a flying visit to Egypt, Saudi 
Arabia, and Palestine. While so engaged he 
undertook to interview an impressive array of 
notables then prominent on the Middle East- 
ern scene — Arab, Jewish, and British alike. 
Among these were such eminent personalities 
as both the King and Crown Prince of Saudi 
Arabia; Amir Faysal, Viceroy of the Hijaz; 
the late Nuqrashi Pasha, then Prime Minister 
of Egypt; Hajj Amin al-Husayni, Mufti of 
Jerusalem; ‘Abd al-Rahman Azzam Pasha, 
Secretary General of the Arab League; Dr. 
Chaim Weizmann, now President of Israel; 
and a score of others. In his diary, published 
only in 1950, Bilainkin recorded his impressions 
of this trip along with the sum and substance 
of various of the interviews solicited by him. 

Cairo to Riyadh Diary presents a hodge- 
podge of news and views, all hastily thrown to- 
gether, uncritically presented, and liberally in- 
terspersed with the author’s personal prejudices 
and convictions. Contrary to the suggestion of 
his publishers, there is nothing startlingly new 
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in this book. Even casual readers of the daily 
press and the more popular journals of the 
period will find little that is unfamiliar to 
them. Had Bilainkin’s volume appeared some 
three years earlier, it might have been ac- 
cepted as a timely—even if not particu- 
larly knowledgeable — compendium of certain 
Middle Eastern views. At this late date, how- 
ever, it is difficult to justify the publication 
of such hopelessly outdated and painfully shal- 
low material. Furthermore, it contains its full 
share of errors of fact, many of them concealed 
in dubious comments attributed to certain of 
Bilainkin’s informants. Yet these errors of fact, 
numerous though they be, do little more than 
aggravate the basic ailment of the book — 
superficiality. 

HERMANN FREDERICK EILTS 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Memento Economique: L’Egypte. Institut Na- 
tional de la Statistique et des Etudes Econo- 
miques. Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1950. 208 pages. 700 fr. 


There has been no comprehensive study of 
Egypt’s economy since the reviewer's Egypt: 
An Economic and Social Analysis, which, al- 
though published in 1947, restricted itself in 
the main to the prewar period. Although no 
basic change has taken place in Egypt’s eco- 
nomic structure in the last decade, several in- 
teresting developments have occurred, some of 
which have resulted in an aggravation of exist- 
ing problems, while others offer the promise of 
a happier future. Hence all students of the 
Middle East should be grateful to the anony- 
mous authors of this unpretentious but pains- 
taking work, in which the main trends of the 
last fifteen years are carefully studied and 
clearly brought out. 

After introductory chapters discussing the 
geographical structure, historical background, 
and political and administrative framework of 
Egypt, the authors take up the country’s basic 
economic problems: population, agriculture, 
mines and fuel, industry, transport and com- 
munications, internal trade, foreign trade, 
finance and currency. On all these subjects a 
good deal of useful information has been gath- 
ered and presented in an accessible and uti- 
lizable form. A concluding chapter discusses 
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the level and trend of Egypt’s national income 
and the standard of living of its inhabitants. 
A useful appendix giving a list of the main 
corporations operating in Egypt is marred by 
some misprints (e.g., Ghasbieh Land Co. in- 
stead of Gharbieh; Kaf el-Zayat instead of 
Kafr el-Zayat). 

The limitations of the book spring from two 
sources. On the one hand, data on Egypt are 
lacking or are greatly delayed in publication. 
On the other hand, L’Egypte shows the signs 
of a book written by scholars living away from 
the country they describe and lacking a certain 
intimacy with it. Thus the sources utilized are 
entirely French or English. But these are 
minor defects which diminish only slightly the 
undoubted value of the book. 

Egypt’s economic problems are easy to see 
and very difficult to solve. A rapidly growing 
population of almost 20 million is cooped up 
in the exiguous Nile valley, subsisting on less 
than 5,500,000 acres of land. This figure could, 
by means of costly irrigation works stretching 
as far as Equatorial Africa and Ethiopia, be 
eventually raised to 7,200,000 acres. The sur- 
rounding deserts contain several minerals, some 
of which are being exploited. But despite the 
possibility of new discoveries and technical im- 
provements, present indications do not warrant 
the building of great hopes on mining. Industry 
has developed rapidly during the last twenty 
years, but still provides only 10-15% of the 
national income. The effects of this paucity of 
resources are aggravated by Egypt’s social 
structure, which concentrates a disproportionate 
share of the land, and other forms of wealth, 
in relatively few hands. All available data show 
that production is not keeping pace with popu- 
lation increase, and that the standard of living 
of the masses is steadily declining. 

The present reviewer does not see how this 
downward trend can be arrested unless some 
new inventions (for example, the discovery of 
a cheap way of distilling sea water by the use 
of solar or atomic energy) enable Egypt to 
extend cultivation to the rainless deserts which 
constitute 97% of its area. Egypt is rightly 
regarded as an underdeveloped country ; but al- 
though it exhibits all the symptoms associated 
with underdevelopment, the disease manifests 
itself in a form peculiar to it. Egypt’s human 
resources are indeed underdeveloped, as wit- 
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ness the high illiteracy and mortality rates. 
Most of its known natural resources, however, 
are intensively exploited. Its agriculture is one 
of the most highly capitalized in the world, 
being based on full utilization of the land, 
large-scale irrigation works, lavish use of chem- 
ical fertilizers, and a most careful system of 
seed selection and control. Some of its indus- 
tries, €.g., Sugar, cement, cotton spinning, and 
petroleum, can stand comparison with those 
of advanced countries. Most of its known min- 
eral resources are being utilized. Its transport 
system is fairly well developed, its financial 
institutions are, with some important excep- 
tions, adequate to their task. All of which sug- 
gests that in Egypt, unlike most underdevel- 
oped countries, the basic need is not so much to 
provide capital for the exploitation of unuti- 
lized resources as to discover new and to de- 
velop the human resources. It is to be hoped 
that some study of Egypt’s economy will be 
made in the light of the above observations. 
The book under review provides much of the 
material required. 

CHARLES IssAwI 

United Nations, N. Y. 


L’Industrialisation en Syrie, by Adnan Farra. 
Geneva: Imprimerie P.-E. Grivet, 1950. 
262 pages. 


This book covers, in fact, a much wider 
scope than indicated by its title. Only Part 
Three, representing less than one half of the 
volume, deals exclusively with a description 
and analysis of existing industries. Part Two 
covers such factors of industrialization as raw 
materials, fuel, power, labor, and capital. But 
Part One reviews the geography and demog- 
raphy of Syria as well as the main features of 
the country’s economy, and the Introduction 
discusses problems of the industrialization of 
agricultural countries in general. 

The tendency to overflow somewhat the 
limits of a subject, by an excessively broad 
approach to it, is not new among young au- 
thors. With regard to the descriptive parts of 
L’Industrialisation en Syrie this tendency is 
largely justified by the almost complete lack of 
published background material about the mat- 
ter. The same may not apply unreservedly to 
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the Introduction, with its general discourse on 
the higher productivity of industrial pursuits 
vis-a-vis agricultural ones, its rich quotations 
from Manoilesco, Colin Clark, etc. One won- 
ders whether Mr. Farra did not try to serve 
two purposes at the same time: to inform the 
foreign reader about Syria and to enlighten 
the nonprofessional Syrian reader on the advan- 
tages of industrialization. 

Be that as it may, the first purpose certainly 
has been achieved. The book contains a wealth 
of information about the economy of Syria and 
for this reason alone can be highly recom- 
mended. In view of the absence of any up-to- 
date statistical or economic handbook on Syria, 
to say merely that Mr. Farra’s book is cover- 
ing a gap would be an understatement. He is 
largely treading over new ground in a pioneer 
effort comparable to the endeavors of his com- 
patriots at home who are taking the vastness 
of the Jazirah under the plow for the first time 
in centuries, who are replacing the traditional 
handicrafts with modern manufacturing facili- 
ties, or who are driving increasing numbers of 
trucks along ancient camel caravan routes. 

It is fitting that the recent favorable turn in 
Syria’s economic development should coincide 
with a publication which explains some of the 
causes of this trend. The main contributing 
factor, however — the spectacular increase in 
cotton production and exports — has not been 
fully indicated or foreseen in Mr. Farra’s 
analysis. He very properly explains how the 
replacement of the old “Baradi” variety of 
cotton by imported U.S. varieties (largely 
“Lone Star, Texas”) in the ‘twenties and 
*thirties laid the foundation for the revival of 
a large-scale cultivation of cotton. He also 
rightly emphasizes the great potentialities of 
its further growth, but he seems to believe that 
within the near future all of this production 
will hardly cover the demand from Syrian and 
Lebanese textile mills. As we know now, in 
1950 at least 13,000 tons of ginned cotton, or 
about one-half of the total production, were 
exported outside the area of the former Syrian- 
Lebanese customs union, and these quantities 
are expected to increase in the present year. 

For an author obviously deeply concerned 
about the welfare of his country, Mr. Farra 
displays a remarkable degree of objectivity and 
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realism. This is particularly apparent in his 
evaluation of the potentialities of industrial 
development in Syria and of obstacles delaying 
this process, among which he lists lack of min- 
erals and fuel, and shortages of capital and 
managerial and technical experience. 

What could be added to this list is the 
shrinking of the markets for Syrian industrial 
products. It is unfortunate that this process 
goes on simultaneously with the growth of 
modern industries in Syria. Before World 
War I Syrian products could easily move 
within the whole Ottoman Empire; between 
the two wars, Palestine and Lebanon were the 
nearest customers. At present, trade with the 
former area is limited by the boycott of Israel, 
and a tariff frontier has arisen between Syria 
and Lebanon. A certain increase of internal 
purchasing power in Syria, caused by larger 
crops and higher export prices of cotton, cannot 
absorb all of the new productive capacity of 
industries. This is particularly true of some 
of the textile mills and the new glass factory. 
One must certainly agree with Mr. Farra that 
political events such as the two world wars, 
with their limitations of imported goods and 
increased demands from occupying armies, and 
a strong increase of nationalism with its yearn- 
ing for economic independence, have stimulated 
the creation of Syrian industries. But the same 
factors have also, by narrowing down the area 
of Syrian trade, stifled the further growth of 
the new establishments. 

Of particular interest are the author’s com- 
ments on the lack of long- and medium-term 
credit facilities. This and the general weakness 
of domestic banking he still partly traces back 
to the effects of Islamic rules forbidding money 
lending against interest. The scarcity of avail- 
able funds in turn leads to abnormally high 
interest rates. The author seems to feel very 
strongly that this state of affairs, which affects 
new industries most, could be remedied by the 
creation of an industrial bank with the partici- 
pation of the State, more or less along the lines 
of the Industrial Bank in Egypt, which started 
operations in the fall of 1949. Finally, Mr. 
Farra recommends legislation encouraging for- 
eign capital investment. 

F. G. BocHENSKI 
Washington, D. C. 
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INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


The Population of India and Pakistan, \y 
Kingsley Davis. Princeton: Princeton Uni. 
versity Press, 1951. 263 pages, 22 maps, 9 
tables, 55 figures. $7.50. 


The massive decennial Census of India pro. 
vided between 1871 and 1941 perhaps the mog 
accurate and abundant social statistics availabk 
on any major area of Asia. Nevertheless jt 
bulk and diffuseness caused it to be used mor 
by the specialist than by the generalist, ané, 
as Professor Davis points out, there has been 
little systematic analysis of the Census vol. 
umes by the social scientist. 

Professor Davis’ scholarly and valuable study 
makes full use of the Census in weighing the 
factors in India’s population trends — the de. 
creasing death rate, which is primarily respon. 
sible for the current trend, the high birth rate, 
and limited emigration. In an admirably bal- 
anced second part of the book he goes on to 
analyze the social structures of India and Pak- 
istan and relates religion, education, urbaniza- 
tion, and agricultural and industrial employ- 
ment to population problems. 

In the course of this survey some useful com- 
parisons are made. Thus, though it is estimated 
that the population at the present rate of in- 
crease would double in 58 years, it is noted that 
this rate is no greater than that in Britain, the 
U.S., or Japan in the 19th century. Even the 
population density of India and Pakistan is 
barely half that of Japan or Germany. What 
would, of course, be unprecedented is an abs- 
lute increase of 400 million in 58 years ina 
predominantly rural area, in which 69% of 
the population lives on 32% of the land. 

Like most observers, Professor Davis sees 
little prospect of a reduction in the rate of in- 
crease except as a result of industrialization. 
The death rate may in normal circumstances 
be expected to decline much further as a result 
of wider use of cheap and effective measures 
against malaria and infantile diseases. As for 
the birth rate, little evidence is found of a 
desire for family limitation in the rural areas, 
although some hitherto unpublished surveys on 
the aspirations and practices of the urban popu- 
lations reveal a distinct trend in this direction. 

Though The Population of India and Pakis- 
tan will be of value to the economist, social 
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scientist, and historian, the reason for its pub- 
lication early in 1951, a few months before 
the Governments of India and Pakistan were 
about to take a census, is difficult to under- 
stand. The last census, that of 1941, was se- 
verely restricted by wartime economy. Thus in 
many tables Professor Davis relies on the cen- 
sus of 1931, whose statistics, however interest- 
ing historically, can be misleading if taken as 
pointers to 1951. Moreover, between 1941 and 
1951 two major events caused population 
changes whose extent could not be enumerated. 
Estimates of the population movements between 
India and Pakistan at the time of Partition 
have been at best guesses ; estimates of the mor- 
tality in the famine of 1943 have varied be- 
tween 1.5 and 5 million. It is, therefore, not 
surprising but significant that whereas Pro- 
fessor Davis calculates the population of Pak- 
istan in 1949 at 79.6 million, the preliminary 
estimates of the census now being carried on 
by the Government give a total of only 75.6 
million in 1951. If this figure is confirmed, 
and if the Indian census shows a similar trend, 
the great rate of increase of the period 1921- 
1941 has dropped substantially, and much of 
the argument on the subject in the past decade 
will need revision. 

Professor Davis also appears to have mini- 
mized the degree of urbanization in Pakistan 
and has failed to take into account fully the 
tendency of refugees, even when of rural origin, 
to congregate in the towns. It is indeed a weak- 
ness of this otherwise admirable book that 
whereas it shows signs of comprehensive read- 
ing before 1947, limited use has been made of 
material on the events during and after Parti- 
tion. Perhaps we may hope for a revised edition 
or an additional volume when the censuses of 
India and Pakistan for 1951 are available. 

RIcHARD SYMONDS 
Douglaston, N. Y. 


In the Path of Mahatma Gandhi, by George 
Catlin. Chicago: Henry Regnery, 1950. 324 
pages. $3.50. 

The immenseness of India, geographically 
and philosophically, has long impressed the 


Western visitor. Only the personality of 
Gandhi has left an equal impression. Dr. 
George Catlin has combined the two, has felt 
that only together could some coherence be 
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attained in finding the answer to his quest: “By 
what rule should a man in these years best live 
his life?” 

For Dr. Catlin, Gandhi's life offers the most 
significant answer today. In his own way he 
sets forth to discover the true meaning of 
Gandhi. This meaning, he feels, must come 
from a total evaluation based on personal ex- 
periences, broad intellectual knowledge, and 
humanitarian understanding. In the Path of 
Mahatma Gandhi thus becomes quite truly the 
author’s own rewriting of the Faustus epic. 
Yet the placidity of the author makes it a much 
more pleasant journey. 

Dr. Catlin has divided his writing into three 
sections: his trip to India and throughout 
that land, a short but excellent biography of 
Gandhi, and an analysis of Gandhi's philoso- 
phy. Yet all three are easily blended into an 
integrated whole. His travels have some of the 
touches of a modern Aladdin. He visits with 
the great and famous of India, shares the lux- 
ury that India has to offer only to the very 
fortunate few. Nor is there any attempt to 
stray off the beaten path, as did John Muehl 
in his Interview with India, to discover the 
“true” India of the village. The task here is 
very different. The glimpses into the temples 
of Benares and into the nationalist shrine of 
Subhas Bose are those of a well-trained and 
observant philosophic mind. No ordinary visitor 
could make such full use of these obvious 
tourist spots. 

Towards Gandhi, Dr. Catlin is very natu- 
rally generous, but not totally uncritical. 
Gandhi as a man represents to him the nearest 
approach to the ideal good. As a philosopher, 
Dr. Catlin seeks to put Gandhi into some rela- 
tion with the other philosophies which moti- 
vate man. Beyond this, however, the author 
wants to discover the practicality of it all. In 
accepting the luxuries of his travels he is 
quietly aware that behind all lurks misery and 
hunger and disease. This makes the task of 
understanding so much more imperative. 

In some ways this is a disturbing book. It 
is beautifully written. The descriptions are 
like so many vivid jewels which tantalizingly 
roll by in great numbers. Dr. Catlin is generous 
to all, for philosophically he is attempting to 
understand. No individual is criticized directly 
except for a lack of generosity. A place, per- 
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haps a too-generous place, can be found for all 
ideas. Yet what is it that Gandhi offers that 
is helpful to the modern? No clear-cut answer 
is offered. Here is the dilemma and the disturb- 
ance. The West and, through some feeling 
of self-importance, the self-appointed modern 
want a clear-cut and concise answer to the 
immediate problems. As Dr. Catlin amply 
shows in his quiet writing, Gandhi’s solutions 
can be practical only in the long run. The 
answers lie in understanding, and though Dr. 
Catlin makes his own knowledge light the way 
to this understanding, his achievement may 
not be so easy for others. But this understand- 
ing, if achieved, combines successfully the 
strength of the particular and universal as did 
Gandhi in his ability to be supremely Indian 
and internationalist simultaneously. 

Other books have given a more systematized 
account of Gandhi and his beliefs. But for 
mature speculation Dr. Catlin’s philosophic ap- 
proach is excellent. No one should attempt to 
approach this work light-heartedly, for the au- 
thor, in spite of his easy style, demands serious 
thought. Even the travel portions are necessary 
to the fuller appreciation of what Gandhi and 
India truly mean. 

Bruce ADKINSON 
Princeton, N. J. 
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The Diplomat, by James Aldridge. Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1950. 631 pages. $2.50. 


The Diplomat is a novel built about the 
“Azarbaijan incident” in Iran. The Australian 
author, James Aldridge, had visited Iran just 
after World War II and had amassed consider- 
able color and detail regarding Iran, its his- 
tory, people, and politics. His novel concen- 
trates on three persons: the British diplomat 
Lord Essex, who was sent to Moscow to nego- 
tiate and to Iran to prepare the British case 
for the Security Council; his India Office 
Persian-speaking aide and adviser on Iranian 
affairs, lvre MacGregor, who had lived many 
years with the oil company in the south; and a 
certain Kathy Clive, who attaches herself to 
the mission, creates male rivalry, discourses on 
philosophy, and makes the book 30% longer 
than it needed to be. 
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While the book is a novel, it is much more. 
It is history. Its names are thinly disguised, 
Its theme is scarcely disguised at all — that a 
patriotic revolutionary party of reformers was 
trying to root out corruption in Azarbaijan, 
and that the British Foreign Office was deter- 
mined to crush it by accusing it of being a 
Soviet-run show and by subsidizing reactionary 
elements in Iran to oppose it. Lord Essex’s trip 
into Azarbaijan was, therefore, to prove that 
Soviet agents were present directing the revolt, 
In order to find the Russians Lord Essex and 
MacGregor toured southern Azarbaijan and 
entered Kurdish territory, but found no Rus. 
sians. MacGregor insisted there were no Soviet 
agents and went back to London, publicly de- 
nying statements made by Lord Essex. This 
created a crisis in Great Britain. At this mo- 
ment Kathy agreed to marry MacGregor, after 
having tantalized him all the way from Mos- 
cow to Tehran to London. The book ends 
with MacGregor vowing he will return to 
Iran and spend the rest of his life assisting the 
reformers. 

Around this theme the author has concen- 
trated an amazing amount of actual fact. The 
U.S. consistently appears in a dim light, but 
the British and Soviet attitudes are fairly ade- 
quately portrayed — yet too often overdone for 
the sake of effect. As a novel, the book is inter- 
esting. It places under the microscope an ob- 
scure incident in international affairs which 
suddenly attracted world attention, and it gives 
a wealth of color about Iran that is well done. 

At the same time, the book includes two 
types of factual errors. MacGregor has a Svu- 
perman’s ability to converse with every group 
in Iran in their native tongue — be it Persian, 
Turkish, or Kurdish. No such foreigner has 
ever existed. Geographically he misplaces the 
Kurdish tribes — with the Mukri near Bijar 
— and makes other relatively unimportant mis- 
takes of this kind. But it is in his analysis of the 
Azarbaijan revolutionary movement that Ald- 
ridge appears quite naive. Because Lord Essex 
and MacGregor found no Russians operating 
in open fashion, he draws the conclusion that 
the Azarbaijan and Kurdish “democratic” gov- 
ernments of 1945-46 were purely indigenous 
and spontaneous. He admits that the Soviet 
Army refused to allow Iranian security forces 
to move toward Azarbaijan, but ignores the 
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fact that the Soviet Army had disarmed the 
Iranian Army in 1941, seized the arsenals, and 
in November 1945 passed out these captured 
arms to the rebels; that in November 1945 
groups of Kurdish and Tatar leaders had been 
taken to Baku and given instructions about 
setting up their “democratic” states; that the 
USSR does not assume overt responsibility for 
rebellion, but screens it under the auspices of 
the Comintern, the Cominform, or some other 
group which camouflages the revolt so as to 
make it appear indigenous; that the Soviet 
Government presented an American lend-lease 
broadcasting unit to the Azarbaijan Govern- 
ment; and that the core of Azarbaijan leaders 
were men who had actually lived most of their 
years in the Soviet Union as Soviet citizens 
and who have now again returned to the Soviet 
Union as Soviet citizens. 

The careful exclusion of any reference to 
these facts indicates the point of view of so 
many who think of Communism as “agrarian 
reform” or “liberalism.” Like fish, they see 
only the fat worm which is an appetizing cover 
for the barb — the sharp steel MacGregor did 
not see. The novel, therefore, distorts history 
by relating one set of facts, but carefully 
screening out another. 

Epwin M. WricHT 
Falls Church, Va. 





TURKEY 


In the Days of the Janissaries, by A. A. Pallis. 
London: Hutchinson’s University Library, 
1951. 236 pages. 18s. 


Some three centuries ago a 25-year-old Os- 
manli— nephew of a grand vizir and grand- 
son of a standard-bearer to Mehmet II Fatih, 
conqueror of Constantinople — had a vision in 
his sleep. He dreamed that he was in the Akhir 
Chelebi Mosque in Istanbul among a host of 
heroes and martyrs of the Muslim faith. After 
a short while, Muhammad likewise appeared 
“beneath the shadow of his green banner . . . 
carrying his staff in his right hand, with a 
sword girt on his thigh. . . . The veil cover- 
ing his face was a white shawl, and his turban 
was formed of a white band with twelve folds; 
his mantle was of camel hair, in color inclining 
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to yellow; round his neck he wore a yellow 
woolen shawl.” Our young Osmanli — Evliya 
Chelebi was his name — while giving homage 
to the Prophet, instead of craving for shefa‘at 
(intercession), in his confusion said seyahat 
(travel). The Prophet smiled and said: 
“Shefa‘at and seyahat be granted to thee, with 
health and peace.” 

Through this slip of the tongue and this bless- 
ing Evliya Chelebi became a great traveller, 
leaving ten volumes of notes on his journeys. 
The first two contain a description of Istanbul 
and its surburbs, and accounts of voyages to 
Brusa and Ismit, to the Black Sea Provinces of 
Anatolia, the Caucasus, and Crimea, to Crete, 
to Erzerum and the Caucasus again. They 
were published in English by the distinguished 
historian of the Ottoman Empire, Joseph von 
Hammer, in 1834. Crammed with facts and 
fiction, history and myth, statistics and per- 
sonal experiences, these two notebooks form the 
raw material for A. A. Pallis’ In the Days of 
the Janissaries. 

By skillfully selecting the most interesting 
passages from Evliya Chelebi’s narrative, by 
commenting on them and blending them into 
the broader context of history, and by choosing 
illustrations from manuscripts and engravings 
of the period (several of which have not been 
reproduced hitherto), Mr. Pallis paints a fas- 
cinating picture of the full flowering of Otto- 
man life in the 17th century, especially under 
Murat IV and his successors Ibrahim and 
Mehmet IV. 

Istanbul and its quarters and suburbs, the 
Seraglio, the colorful processions of the guilds, 
shaykhs and dervishes, music, poetry and the 
arts, sports and popular amusements of the 
times are recreated before the mind’s eye thanks 
to Evliya Chelebi’s literary flair and gift for 
observation and Mr. Pallis’ scholarship and 
historical insight. One can only wish that 
Evliya Chelebi’s remaining eight notebooks, 
so far published only in Turkish, will be made 
available to the general English reader as 
attractively as Mr. Pallis has presented the 
first two. These later texts include descriptions 
of journeys to European lands as well as to the 
far-flung territories of the Ottoman Empire. 

STEPHEN G. XypIs 
Forest Hills, N. Y. 
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Suleiman the Magnificent: Sultan of the East, 
by Harold Lamb. Garden City: Double- 
day, 1951. xii+370 pages. $5.00. 


Several years ago, in commenting on Roger 
B. Merriman’s Suleiman the Magnificent, a 
reviewer wrote that it was a good chronologi- 
cal skeleton of the Sultan and expressed the 
hope that other writers would put on the flesh 
and infuse real blood into the man and his age. 
To a degree, Mr. Lamb has created a living 
figure of Suleiman in this biographical narra- 
tive. Basically, as the author indicates, the 
story follows the life of Suleiman as presented 
in von Hammer’s classic Geschichte des 
Osmanisches Reiches. It is obvious, moreover, 
that Mr. Lamb profited greatly from the 
works of A. H. Lybyer, Barnette Miller, and 
Roger Merriman, and studied carefully the 
reports of Italian, French, and German envoys, 
in particular those of Busbecq. In addition, 
Mr. Lamb gives evidence of having visited 
Istanbul and other cities, their palaces, mu- 
seums, mosques, and walls, and of having 
learned much in his observations. 

Following his usual technique in this type of 
biography, the author introduces many prob- 
able and possible conversations and incidents 
the authenticity of which cannot be proved, 
but the spirit of which is very real. Mr. Lamb 
has caught the feeling of 16th century Otto- 
man affairs exceedingly well, and only in a 
few instances can one object ‘to the scene as he 
presents it. For example, it is doubtful if the 
curator of the treasure room and the heirlooms 
of the Osmanlis would have had the effrontery 
to narrate to Suleiman the stories of the early 
Ottoman emirs and sultans as Mr. Lamb has 
him do. Everyone in that age assumed that a 
Sultan was well read in the history of his 
people. Mr. Lamb erroneously calls some inci- 
dents in Suleiman’s reign “the first such hap- 
pening’ and overlooks a number of develop- 
ments that took place in previous reigns, such 
as the numerous naval raids by Kemal Reis 
into the western Mediterranean during the 
sultanship of Suleiman’s grandfather. 

This book does not stray very far from 
Suleiman. Consequently little is told of the 
actual lives of many of the other Ottoman per- 
sonalities of that age. Barbarossa, the Kapudan 
Pasha, takes on reality, as do Roxelana, the 
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Sultana, and Ibrahim, the Grand Vizir. But 
Rustem, Busbecq, Sokolli, and other leading 
personalities are living figures only in so far 
as they touch the life of Suleiman, and all the 
janissaries, sipahis, aghas, eunuchs, merchants, 
and women of the harem have little flesh or 
blood. 

The book, however, has a great deal of 
merit. First, it always places the reader more 
or less at Suleiman’s side, and thus within the 
Ottoman Empire. Considered as a whole, it 
gives one something of a Turkish viewpoint 
that is not often gained from reading conven- 
tional history written by a foreigner. This is 
especially true in the case of the siege of 
Vienna. In regard to such episodes as the 
strangling of Ibrahim and the deaths of the 
princes Mustafa and Bayezid, the author is 
singularly restrained. Perhaps it is considered 
too difficult to imagine and reconstruct the 
realities of these events, which must have been 
so heart-rending for Suleiman. It is evident, 
too, that Mr. Lamb could not decide whether 
Suleiman was truly a great man and a great 
ruler or just a man who chose capable advisers 
and assistants. 

To a student of Turkish affairs this volume 
has value in that the author has presented a 
clear panorama of that kaleidoscopic age ; this 
is due in part to his freedom with petty details, 
and to his desire to paint with broad impres- 
sionistic sweeps. For the ordinary reader it 
will bring, in an interesting manner, knowl- 
edge of a time and place not easily obtainable 
in Western libraries. 

SyDNEY NETTLETON FIsHER 
The Ohio State University 





ISLAM 


The Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence, 
by Joseph Schacht. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1951. xii+ 348 pages. $5.00. 


Every normal practising Sunni Muslim be- 
longs to one or another of the four orthodox 
sects; i.e., he is either a Hanafi, a Maliki, a 
Shafi‘i, or a Hanbali. Usually he will belong to 
the sect into which he was born, but there is no 
reason why later he should not, if he so desire, 
transfer his allegiance to one of the other sects. 


In so 
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In some ways these sects (madhdahib) corre- 
gond to the denominations familiar to us in 
Protestant Christianity, but fundamentally 
they are very different, for they are essentially 
egal systems. Since Islam makes much less dis- 
tinction than we do between the areas of canon 
aw and civil law, all four of these systems are 
much concerned with matters that Christians 
yould regard as belonging to the religious life ; 
but essentially they are four different ways of 
formulating the Islamic system of rules and 
regulations intended to guide men in their 
attempt to live lives well-pleasing to Allah. 

In the early years of Islam there were many 
ittempts to work out such formulations. These 
fur systems of Abi Hanifa, Malik b. Anas, 
i-Shafi'i, and Ahmad b. Hanbal gradually 
imposed themselves and have survived, though 
the fourth has today but a very limited fol- 
lowing. In the early literature, however, we 
{nd a good deal of information about some of 
the other systems which failed to commend 
themselves to the Muslim community at large. 
During the third Islamic century there devel- 
oped a theory as to the formulation of these 
ystems, and all the classical treatises on Mus- 
im jurisprudence assume the doctrine of the 
four roots (usil), viz. qur’dn, sunnah, ijma‘, 
ind giyds (the word of God as revealed to 
Muhammad, the model behavior of the 
Prophet himself, the consensus of the com- 
unity, and analogical reasoning) as the sole 
surces from which material for a systematic 
jrmulation of the legal system of Islam can 
x drawn. Earlier students of this subject, such 
sholars as Goldziher, Snouck Hurgronje, 
Margoliouth, and Bergstrasser, had seen clearly 
that this theory was artificial, and that every 
sep we take back behind Aba Hanifa brings 
s into a situation where gur’dn and sunnah 
spear to be of less and less account. This new 
tudy by Dr. Schacht of the early material 
makes it clear that al-Shafi‘i himself was the 
nal creator of this theory. 

When the Arab movement of conquest after 
Muhammad’s death brought Muslims into au- 
hority over great areas in Egypt, Syria, Meso- 
otamia, and lands beyond, they were the mas- 
tts of populations very different from those 
{ Arabia proper with which the Arabs had 
hitherto been familiar. These were populations 
vhich had for generations been living under 
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settled conditions where life was organized and 
where highly efficient legal systems were in 
operation. The Muslims were thus inevitably 
compelled to think out the legal problems in- 
volved in ruling such communities, and also 
those involved in their own growing com- 
munity life. The final result of their thinking 
on these problems is Muhammadan jurispru- 
dence as it crystallized in the systems of the 
four orthodox sects, and if the Muslim legal 
system deserves the high praise often given it, 
that is due in large measure to the work of 
al-Shafi'‘i. 

Of Abi Hanifa’s thought there is little that 
we can reach directly, though we have the 
works of his pupils and successors, Abi Yusuf 
and al-Shaybani. From Malik we have one 
important collection of legal Traditions, the 
Muwatta’. Ibn Hanbal was later than al- 
Shafiii and was under his influence, so that 
his work is not very useful for the study of the 
development of the systems. The great Kitab 
al-Umm of al-Shafi‘i, however, has survived, 
and gives us not only his own system, but in 
the seventh volume a great deal of his discus- 
sions and his polemic against his predecessors. 
With al-Shafi'ii as a guide it is possible to make 
use of a great many items of information in 
other sources (e.g. in Ibn Qutayba, al-Tabari, 
al-Tahawi, al-Sarakhsi and the Mudawwana) 
in order to pose the problems and to suggest at 
least some of the solutions of the development 
of legal thought in Islam before it found its 
systematization in al-Shafi‘i, a systematization 
so logical and formally consistent that there 
was nothing left in this field for subsequent 
generations but the necessary consolidation of 
the system and scholastic elaboration. 

No praise could be too high for the pains- 
taking care with which Dr. Schacht has ana- 
lyzed the material reiative to this formative 
period — meticulous in detail, sober in judg- 
ment, and clear in exposition. It becomes per- 
fectly clear from this analysis that the origins 
of the juristic system of Islam are in the prac- 
tice of the Umayyad period, where the rulers 
were daily having to meet situations and work 
out practical solutions ad hoc. In that period 
the revelations of the Qur’an and the Sunnah 
of the Prophet counted for little. There was 
sunnah but it was ancient custom, and the 
sunnah of the Companions of the Prophet, and 
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even of their Followers, was at first called 
into evidence far more frequently than the 
Sunnah of the Prophet. Goldziher had long 
since shown reason to believe that the great 
mass of the Hadith (i.e. the Traditions which 
set forth the Sunnah of the Phophet), as these 
were presently gathered up into the canonical 
collections, must be regarded as the invention 
of later piety. Abundant confirmation of this 
judgment now appears from this special exami- 
nation of the peculiarly legal Traditions. 

The author divides his book into four sec- 
tions: (1) the development of legal theory, in 
which he discusses the rise of the ancient 
schools of law in Madina, ‘Iraq, and Syria, 
along with the gradual development of the use 
of sunnah, consensus, and analogical reasoning 
in the formulation of law; (2) the growth of 
legal Traditions, with particular reference to 
the ticklish problem of the isndds, i.e. the 
chains of transmitters for such Traditions; 
(3) the transmission of legal doctrine, where 
he discusses what we know of early doctrine in 
Umayyad times, the doctrine of the chief rep- 
resentative of the early ‘Iraqian and Hijazian 
legal authorities, as well as the legal doctrine 
among the Mu‘tazilites, Kharijites, and the 
Shi‘a sects; (4) the development of legal 
terminology, as this went along with the grad- 
ual Islamization of the system. In this latter 
section Schacht gives quite a number of actual 
specimens of the legal reasoning of the various 
early authorities as a background against which 
we can see the superior quality of the legal 
thought of al-Shafi'‘. 

Limitations of space have made it imperative 
for the author to condense his treatment of the 
subject, so that for the most part he has been 
forced to refer the reader to the passages in 
the original documents where the discussions 
are to be found instead of translating them 
in extenso. This makes the book somewhat 
difficult to use without having at hand at least 
Volume VII of the Umm. The cross refer- 
ences, however, are given liberally so that it 
is seldom difficult to see the significance of the 
point under discussion. If any criticism is due, 
it is that the author takes a little too much for 
granted, so that a glossary of the numerous 
technical terms used in the book would be a 
considerable aid to the reader who comes to 
the book without previous special knowledge 
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of Muslim terminology. There are two indices, 
one of legal problems, arranged not alphabeti- 
cally, but under subject heads, and a rather 
inadequate general index. 

When in 1935 Dr. Schacht edited, with 
Otto Pretzl’s help, the late Gotthelf Berg. 
strasser’s notes on the fundamentals of Muslim 
jurisprudence (Grundziige des islamischen 
Rechts), it was clear that the next big task in 
the investigation of Muslim law was a thor. 
ough examination of what lay behind the rise 
of the four orthodox schools. That examing- 
tion, with its clearly formulated results, now 
lies before us, and lays surely and firmly the 
foundations from which it will now be possible 
to proceed to the solution of the many indi- 
vidual problems connected with the develop. 
ment of the different legal traditions. 

ARTHUR JEFFERY 
Columbia University 





ALSO NOTED 


General 


Arrest and Movement: An Essay on Space and 
Time in the Representational Art of the Ancient 
Near East, by H. A. Groenewegen-Frankfort. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1951. 
xxiv-+216 pages. $7.50. Discusses ancient Egyp- 
tian, Mesopotamian, and Cretan art. 


Both Sides of the Curtain, by Sir Maurice Peter- 
son. London: Constable; New York: Macmillan, 
1950. 304 pages. $4.00. The British diplomat 
relates official and personal experiences in, among 
other places, Cairo (1927-1929 and 1934), Bagh- 
dad (1938-1939), and Ankara (1944-1946). 

Explorations in Eastern Palestine, IV, by Nelson 
Glueck. Part I: Text; Part II: Pottery Notes 
and Plates. New Haven: American Schools of 
Oriental Research, 1951. 423-+286 pages. $2.50 
per volume. 


The Golden Exile, by Lawrence Schoonover. New 
York: Macmillan, 1951. 392 pages. $3.50. The 
adventures of a young man from 13th century 
England in Cambodia and Syria. 

Handbook of Oriental History, edited by C. H. 
Philips. London: Royal Historical Society, 195! 
vii+ 239 pages. 12s. 6d. The section on the Near 
and Middle East was prepared by Bernard Lewis, 
and the India-Pakistan section by C. H. Philips. 
Both sections contain chapters on romanization 
of words, names and titles, place-names, systems 
of dating, and dynasties and rulers. 

A History of the Crusades. Volume One: The First 
Crusade and the Founding of the Kingdom of 
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York: Cambridge University Press, 1951. xiii 
+341 pages. $5.00. 
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George Rentz. 
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Imprimerie Frangaise, 1950. 602 pages. 


Egypt 
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The Burden of Egypt, by John A. Wilson. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1951. 332 pages. 
$6.00. An interpretation of the history and culture 
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A Study of the National Income of Egypt, by 
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India and Pakistan 


The Cooperative Movement in India: Its Relation 
to a Sound National Economy, by Eleanor M. 
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lege, Oxford University Press, 1950. xxi-+ 402 
pages. 
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York: John Day, 1951. 343 pages. $4.00. A study 
of present-day India and a program for an 
American policy toward it. 

India in the New Era, by T. Walter Wallbank. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman, 1951. 204 pages. $2.40. 
“A study of the origin and development of Indian 


Union and Pakistan, new nations in a changing 
Asia.” 


India, Pakistan, Ceylon, edited by W. Norman 
Brown. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1951. 


244 pages. $3.00. Nine contributors discuss the 
following aspects of these three dominions: eco- 
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nomic development, anthropology and sociology, 
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archaeology, ancient and contemporary history. 

India’s Population: Fact and Policy, by S. Chand- 
rasekhar. Introduction by Warren S. Thompson. 
Revised edition. Chidambaram, India: Anna- 
malai University, Indian Institute for Popula- 
tion Studies, 1950. 170 pages. Rs. 7. Originally 
published in 1947. Latest statistics here incor- 
porated and new developments analyzed. Con- 
tains author’s proposals in broad outline for a 
population policy. 
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by N. V. Sovani. New York and London: Oxford 
University Press (for the Indian Council of 
World Affairs), 1950. 332 pages. $4.00. 
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wara Rao. Ellore: Sree Panduranga Press, 1950. 
304 pages. Rs. 6/12. Deals with developments 
from the earliest times to the inauguration of 
the new constitution on January 26, 1950. 

Talks with Nehru: India’s Prime Minister Speaks 
Out on the Crisis of our Time: A Discussion 
between Jawaharlal Nehru and Norman Cousins. 
New York: John Day, 1951. 64 pages. $2.00. 
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culture of King Asoka. 
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Journey to Persia, by Pierre Stephen Robert Payne. 
London: Heineman, 1951. 246 pages. 1538. 


Iraq 


Islamic Taxation in the Classic Period with a Spe- 
cial Reference to Circumstances in Iraq, by Frede 
Lékkegaard. Copenhagen: Branner and Korch, 
1950. 286 pages. 

They Came to Baghdad, by Agatha Christie. New 
York: Dodd, Mead, 1951. 218 pages. $2.50. A 
novel of intrigue and espionage. 


Israel 


Quiet Street, by Zelda Popkin. Philadelphia: Lip- 
pincott, 1951. 382 pages. $3.50. A novel about the 
siege of Jerusalem. 


Lebanon 


Lebanon’s Industries, compiled by the Ministry of 
National Economy under the supervision of Mar- 
wan Nasr. Beirut: Dar al-Ahad. 104 pages. Out- 
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lines the development of industry in Lebanon 
since 1940. 

The Shadowed Hour, by Coral Hope. London: 
Faber and Faber, 1951. 244 pages. 9s. 6d. A 
novel set in Beirut in 1912. 


North Africa 


La Berberie, V'Islam, et la France, by Eugene 
Guernier. Paris: Editions de l'Union Francaise, 
1950. Volume I, 402 pages; Volume II, 358 pages. 
1380 fr. 

Invitation to Morocco, by Rom Landau. London: 
Faber and Faber, 1950. 309 pages. 18s. With 24 
pages of illustrations from the author’s photo- 
graphs. 

Men Against the Desert, by Ritchie Calder. Lon- 
don: Allen and Unwin, 1950. 12s. 6d. 


Somaliland 


Ex-ltalian Somaliland, by E. Sylvia Pankhurst. 
London: Watts, 1951. 460 pages. 12s. 6d. 


Sudan 


Agricultural Science in the Sudan, by R. L. Knight 
and B. M. Boyns. Arbroath: Buncle, 1950. 251 
pages. 


Turkey 


Afternoon Sun, by Resat Nuri Guntekin. Translated 
from the Turkish by Sir William Deedes. Lon- 
don: Heineman, 1950. 16s. 6d. 

Napoleon and the Dardanelles, by Vernon J. Pur- 
year. Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1951. 430 pages. $5.00. 

The New Turks: Pioneers of the Republic, 1920- 
1950, by Eleanor Bisbee. Philadephia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1951. xiv + 292 pages. 
$5.00. 


Linguistics 


Ancient West-Arabian, by C. Rabin. London: Tay- 
lor’s Foreign Press, 1951. xiv-+211 pages. 30s. 
A study of the dialects of the Western Highlands 
of Arabia in the 6th and 7th centuries A.D. 


Literature 


A Tenth-Century Document of Arab Literary 
Theory and Criticism: The Selections on Poetry 
of al-Bagillani’s I‘jaz al-Qur’an, translated, an- 
notated, and with an introduction by Gustave E. 
von Grunebaum. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1951. xxii+-119 pages. $5.00. 
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A Treasury of Khalil Gibran, edited by Martin 
L. Wolf, translated from the Arabic by Anthony 
Rizcallah Ferris. New York: Citadel Press, 1951, 
$3.95. Verses and lyric prose. 


Religion 


The Eastern Orthodox Church, by R. M. French. 
London: Hutchinson’s University Library; New 
York: Longman’s Green, 1951. 178 pages. $2.00. 

Islam: Belief and Practices, by A.S. Tritton. Lon- 
don: Hutchinson’s University Library; New York: 
Longman’s Green, 1951. 193 pages. $2.00. 

Muhammadan Festivals, by Gustave E. von Grune- 
baum. New York: Henry Schuman, 1951. $2.50. 
A study of the main religious festivals of Islam 
from their origins to the present day. 

Sufism, by A. J. Arberry. New York: Macmillan, 
1951. 138 pages. $2.00. A short history of the 
Islamic mystics, with copious quotations from 
their literature. 


Pamphlets 


American Government Activities to Encourage Re- 
construction in the Near East. Near East Society 
Monograph No. 13. New York: Near East So- 
ciety, 1951. 19 pages. Mimeographed, 25 cents. 

The Economy of Pakistan, by Mushtaq Ahmad. 
Karachi: Pakistan Institute of International Af- 
fairs, 1950. 29 pages. 12 annas. 

L’Esclavage du Mamelouk, by David Ayalon. 
Jerusalem: The Israel Oriental Society, 1951. v 
+64 pages. $1.25. 

The Indian Theatre, by Mulk Raj Arnand. London: 
Dobson, 1950; New York: Roy, 1951. 62 pages. 
$2.50. 

The Middle East, by Emil Lengyel. New York: 
Oxford Book Company, 1951. 68 pages. 50 cents. 
A social studies pamphlet for use in schools. 

The Need for Indigenous Leaders and the Special 
Advantages of American Education. Near East 
Society Monograph No. 14. New York: Near 
East Society, 1951. 12 pages. Mimeographed, 25 
cents. 

Persian as an Academic Discipline, by Reuben 
Levy. London and New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1951. 24 pages. 35 cents. 

Reform and Power Politics in Iran, by Georgiana 
C. Stevens. New York: Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, February 15, 1951. 11 pages. 25 cents. 

Rural and Urban Problems. Near East Society 
Monograph No. 12. New York: Near East Society, 
1951. 11 pages. Mimeographed, 25 cents. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE 


Prepared by Sidney Glazer, Consultant in Near East Bibliography, Library of Congress 


With contributions from: Elizabeth Bacon, Richard Ettinghausen, Sidney Glazer, Harold 
W. Glidden, Harvey P. Hall, George C. Miles, Leon Nemoy, M. Perlmann, William D. 
Preston, C. Rabin, Mohammed Rashti, Dorothy Shepherd, and Andreas Tietze. 


Note: It is the aim of the Bibliography to present a selective and annotated listing of period- 
ical material dealing with the Middle East generally since the rise of Islam. In order to avoid 
unwarranted duplication of bibliographies already dealing with certain aspects and portions 
of the area, the material included will cover only North Africa and Muslim Spain, the Arab 
world, Ethiopia and Eritrea, Turkey, the Transcaucasian states of Soviet Russia, Iran, Afghani- 
stan, and Turkestan. An attempt is made to survey all periodicals of importance in these fields. 
The ancient Near East and Byzantium are excluded; so also Zionism, Palestine, and Israel in 
view of the current, cumulative bibliography on this field: Zionism and Palestine, a publication 
of the Zionist Archives and Library in New York. 


For list of abbreviations, see page 406. 





GEOGRAPHY emperor as there is no record of a reply 
Pt A : nor of a returned embassy. 

(General, description, travel and exploration, 4227. FEKETE, L. “The Ottoman Turks and the 
natural history, geology) Hungarians (1366-1699).” (in Turkish) 
Belleten 13, no. 52 (1949) 663-743. First 
contacts, wars, diplomatic relations, sub- 
jection of the greater part of Hungary in 
the 16th century, repulse of the Turks by 
the Hapsburgs in the 17th century, Otto- 
man administration in Hungary, economic 
and cultural features of Hungary under 
Turkish domination. 


4223. “The Sinkiang-Hunza Frontier.” Royal Cent. 
Asian J. 38 (Ja’51) 73-81. A spirited and 
well-documented refutation of a statement 
by Owen Lattimore in Pivot of Asia con- 
cerning the Indian-Afghan-Chinese-Rus- 
sian frontiers in the Pamirs. 

4224 CHANDLER, H. F. “Military geography, 


southwest Asia.” Military Rev. (N ’s0). 4228 KURKCUOGLU, KEMAL EDIB. “Siiley- 
4225 GURSOY, CEVAT R. “The Black Sea tran- man the Magnificent’s letter to Bali Beg.” 
sitional climate behind Samsun.” (in Turk- (in Turkish) Ankara Univ. Dil ve Tarih- 
ish) Ankara Univ. Dil ve Tarih-Cog. Fak. Cog. Fak. Dergisi 8, no. 1-2 (1950) 225-31. 
Dergisi 8 (1950) 113-29. Climatological The letter published here (dated 938/1532) 
study of the central region of the Anatolian is of such unusual character that its au- 

Black Sea shore. Map. thenticity needs careful investigation. 
See also: 4239, 4264, 4317. 4229 LASZLO, F. “The Dokuz Oghuz and the 
Gok Tiirk.” (in Turkish) Belleten 14, no. 
HISTORY 53 (1950) 37-43. Turkish translation of a 
German article published in Analecta Ori- 
(Ancient, medieval) entalia memoriae Alexandri Csoma de 
Kérés dicata, vol. 1, pp. 103-9, Budapest, 

4226 BAYUR, HIKMET. “Letter from the Otto- 1942. 

man emperor Siileyman II to Aurangzeb 4230 OZ, TAHSIN. “Documents relating to Sultan 
Alamgir.” (in Turkish) Belleten (Ankara) Mehmed II in the archives of the Top 
14 (Ap ’50) 269-87. Facsimile text, trans- Kapu Saray.” (in Turkish) Belleten 14, 
literation, and commentary. Siileyman’s ap- no. 53 (Ja ’50) 49-56. A list of official 
peal for support in the “holy war” appar- letters, proclamations, petitions and other 
ently was not well received by the Moghul documents of wide range and interest, 
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4232 


4233 


VERMA, R. C. 


YURDAYDIN, HUSEYIN G. “A 
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dating between 1455 and the 18th century. 
Many of these are reproduced in photo- 
graphic copies at the Turkish Historica’ 
Foundation in Ankara. 

“The relations of the 
Mughals with the tribes of the North- 
West. Babur and Humayun.” Islamic Cul- 
ture (Hyderabad) 24 (O ’s50) 249-60. Ac- 
count of geographical and racial back- 
ground and events from 1505-50. The suc- 
cesses against the tribes during Babur’s 
reign are nullified by Humayun’s weak- 
ness. 

new 
manuscript of Ferdi’s Sileymanname.” (in 
Turkish) Ankara Univ. Dil ve Tarih-Cog. 
Fak. Dergisi 8, no. 1-2 (1950) 201-3. The 
author describes a hitherto unknown copy 
of this rare 16th century Ottoman history 
and compares it with other contemporary 
sources. 


YUSUF, S. M. “Al-Muhallab and the poets.” 


Islamic Culture 24 (Jl ’50) 197-9. Mainly 
a collection of anecdotes. 


See also: 4317. 


4234 


HISTORY AND POLITICS 


(Modern) 


“Middle East vacuum.” Economist (London) 


159 (D 9,’s0) 984-5. Analyzes the reasons 
why the Egyptians have tended to “strike 
a conventional attitude against ‘British im- 
perialism’” in spite of the fact that Egypt 
is particularly vulnerable to communism. 


4235 Z.N.Z. “Youth and politics in the Near East.” 


World Today (London) 7 (Mr ’s51) 102-9. 
An analysis of the various groupings of 
educated Arab youth who “can no longer 
be treated as a negligible quantity” since 
the “role of the intellectual forces in the 
Near East is steadily becoming greater and 
more important.” 


4236 ABUETAN, BARID. “Eritrea: United Na- 


tions problem and solution.” Middle East. 
Aff. (New York) 2 (F ’s51) 35-53. After 
a detailed review of the Eritrean case be- 
fore the U.N., the author concludes that 
federation with Ethiopia, as approved 
during the fifth session (Fall ’s50), is the 
“best solution that could have come out 
under the bloc voting system in the As- 
sembly” and “from a long range point of 
view this is a decisive step in the develop- 
ment of the United Nations.” 


« 4237 AZZAM PASHA, ABDEL RAHMAN, 


“Moral leadership can heal the world rift.” 
United Nations World 5 (Mr ’51) 54-5. 
The Secretary General of the Arab League 
calls upon the United States to assume this 
leadership and thus aid the Middle East 


4238 


4239 


4240 


4241 


4242 


“y 


BOGGS, S. 


“to emerge from its sense of confusion, 
indignation, and distrust.” 


BECKINGHAM, C.F. “The date of Pitts’ 


pilgrimage to Mecca.” J. Royal Asiatic Soc, 
no. 3-4 (1950) 112-3. Pitts was the first 
Englishman to visit Mecca (as a slave), 
in 1685. 


BLAIR, LEON B. “Mediterranean geopoli- 


tics.” U. S. Naval Inst. Proceedings 77 
(F ’s5x) 135-9. An analysis from an Ameri- 
can naval standpoint. Suggests applica- 
tion of the lessons of the Pacific war to the 
Mediterranean area. 


BLOCH, CHARLES. “Le Proche Orient dans 


la crise internationale actuelle.” Politique 
Etrangére 16 (Ja ’s51) 75-90. The area is 
divided in its attitudes toward the cold 
war, some countries and groups being pro- 
Western, others neither “for” or “against” 
the West, and still others apparently pro- 
Soviet. The motivations of the various 
groups are subjected to a _ searching 
analysis. 

WHITTEMORE. 
claims in adjacent seas.” Geog. Rev. 41 
(Ap ’51) 185-209. A discussion of the 
peripheral sea areas, including specific leg- 
islative claims of the countries of the 
Middle East. Chart and map. 


“National 


KHADDURI, MAJID. “Constitutional de- 


velopment in Syria.” Middle East J. 5 
(Spring ’51) 137-60. Traces the steps lead- 
ing up to the constitution of 1950, begin- 
ning with the initial post-World War I 
attempts under Faysal and continuing 
through the mandatory period. Discussion 
of unresolved problems reflected in the 
present constitution. 


PERETZ, DON. “The crazy quilt of our 


Middle East policy.” Reporter (New York) 
4 (Ap 3, ’51) 14-6. Arab leaders have 
begun to realize that the Clapp report 
offers them a chance to “rebuild their shaky 
political structures.” Since the American 
policy of defending the status quo must 
ultimately be abandoned, every effort 
should be made to extend the Clapp pro- 
gram throughout the Near East and assist 
the Arab states to implement the recom- 
mendations. 


4244 SERJEANT, R. B. and WICKENS, G. M. 


“The Wahhabis in western Arabia in 
1803-4 A.D. Supplementary note.” Islamic 
Culture 24 (Ja ’so) 75. A reference from 
al-Shankani. 


4245 STEVENS, GEORGIANA G. “Reform and 


power politics in Iran.” Foreign Policy Re- 
ports 26 (F 15, ’5x) 214-23. Without the 
use of force administered by a central 
authority Iran will be unable to effect 
any significant internal reforms. 


4246 STONEY, T. B. “This narrow kingdom of 


gods.” United Nations World 5 (Mr ’s1) 
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51-3. Acute and well written insights into 
the quality of modern Egyptian life. 


4247 TALERICO, ANTHONY. “Sea of decision.” 


4248 


4250 


U. S. Naval Inst. Proceedings 76 (S ’50) 
941-9. The importance of the Mediter- 
ranean region, including North Africa, the 
Arab states, and Turkey, in world 
strategy. 


WALLACH, SIDNEY. “Decision in the Near 


East.” Yale Rev. 40 (Mr ’51) 504-17. In 
the interests of world peace the U.S. should 
implement a policy aimed at the “maximum 
attainable political and economic integra- 
tion of all the lands of the Near East.” 
Once the U.S. militantly and with practical 
suggestions presses for the “organized fed- 
erated unity” of the region, both Israel 
and the Arab states will make an effective 
peace. 


WERNER, ALFRED. “Israel’s Arabs: 


friends or foes?” Reconstructionist (New 
York) 17 (My 18, ’51) 15-20. Although 
unable to answer his own question, the 
author objects to all proposed population 
transfers or excessive harshness of treat- 
mcat on the basis of security considera- 
tions. Instead, he agrees with the gov- 
ernment policy that he feels is aimed at 
making the Arabs first-class citizens of 
the state. 


YIN’AM, S. “Middle East mosaic.” Middle 


East. Aff. 2 (Ap ’51) 126-30. An analysis 
of Arab League politics during the first 
quarter of 1951. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


(General, finance, commerce, agriculture, nat- 


4251 


4252 


4253 


4254 





ural resources, labor, transportation, 


and communications) 


BOWEN, RICHARD LEBARON, Jr. “The 


pearl fisheries of the Persian Gulf.” 
Middle East J. 5 (Spring ’51) 161-80. 
Evaluation of the industry today, history, 
description of operations. 


EL-BARAWY, RASHED. “The agrarian 


problem in Egypt.” Middle East. Aff. 2 
(Mr ’s5x) 75-84. After briefly setting the 
problem, the author discusses some of the 
more important proposals that have been 
made for its solution. 


CAMPBELL, G. C. “Correspondence.” Royal 


Cent. Asian J. 38 (Ja’51) 94-5. The con- 
clusion of a controversial discussion over 
the existence of the Arab boat popularly 
referred to as the “dhow.” 


DJAMALZADEH, M. A. “An outline of 


the social and economic structure of Iran.” 
Internat. Labour Rev. 63 (Ja ’51) 24-39. 
Statistical data derived chiefly from Per- 
sian sources. 


4255 HADARY, GIDEON. “The agrarian reform 


4256 


4257 


4258 


4259 


problem in Iran.” Middle East J. 5 (Spring 
’51) 181-96. The system of land tenure 
is at the bottom of the problem of agrarian 
reform, but is so entrenched that it would 
probably take a revolution to get rid of it. 
Nevertheless, considerable improvement 
could still be realized through continued 
efforts even within the present framework. 

HERSHLAG, Y. “Changes in the economic 
policy of Turkey.” (in Hebrew) Hamizrah 
Hehadash (Jerusalem) 2 (Ja ’51) 117-25. 
Sketches the background of the recent 
movement toward gradual reduction of 
statism in the economic life of the republic. 

HUFFMAN, ARTHUR V. “The adminis- 
trative and social structure of Afghan 
life.” Royal Cent. Asian J. 38 (Ja ’51) 
41-8. A fact-crammed paper on Afghan- 
istan—its governmental organization, 
tribesmen (chiefly the Afghans), economy, 
and modern education, by an American 
who taught for six years in Kabul. 

KHAN, MOHAMMED ABDUR RAHMAN, 
“Ibn al-Awwam’s Kitab al-Filahah. Is- 
lamic Culture 24 (Jl, O’50) 200-17, 285-99. 
A résumé of the contents of this interesting 
work on agriculture (publ. in 1802 and 
1927, French translation by Clement- 
Mullet, 1864-7). 

MERON, G. “Politics versus economics.” 
Israel and Middle East (Tel Aviv) 3 (Ja- 
Mr ’s1) 23-5. “The disruption of the in- 
ternal balance of trade in the Middle East 
by the anti-Israel boycott practised by the 
Arab states is one of the major causes of 
the economic disequilibrium in this part of 
the world.” An economic adviser of the 
Israeli Foreign Ministry spells out some 
of the consequences of this boycott which 
in effect, he asserts, proves to be “self- 
sabotage.” 


4260 MICHAELIS, ALFRED. “The economic 


4261 


4262 


problem of Egypt.” Middle East. Aff. 2 
(Mr ’51) 85-9. Egypt’s annual income is 
estimated at about £E 580 million or an 
average annual per capita income of ap- 
proximately £E 30 ($85). However, sig- 
nificant economic development can take 
place only after the educational and health 
standards of the masses are raised. 

MICHAELIS, ALFRED. “The Middle East 
economy in 1950.” Middle East J. 5 (Spring 
’s5r) 223-38. Descriptive review of the 
Arab countries, Turkey, Israel, and Iran; 
presentation and brief discussion of the 
major economic problems. 

SAID, GAMAL ELDINE. “Productivity of 
labor in Egyptian industry.” L’Egypte Con- 
temporaine (Cairo) 41 (Je ’50) 493-506. 
Comparison of Egyptian labor with that of 
Britain and other countries. 
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SHERWOOD, SIDNEY. “Economic prob- 
lems in the Near East.” Middle East. Aff. 
2 (Ap ’51) 115-25. The author, Secretary 
of the Export-Import Bank and member of 
the Clapp Mission, details the major forces 
at work in the area and discusses inter 
alia the acute mutual disadvantages to 
Israel and the Arab world resulting from 
the present state of affairs. 

SPENCER, J. E. “Changing Asiatic cities.” 
Geog. Rev. 41 (Ap ’51) 336-7. Review 
article on “Notes sur l’évolution recente de 
Vhabitat urbain en Asie,” L’Information 
Géographique, vol. 13 (’49) and vol. 14 
(’50) pp. 169-72 and 1-8, respectively, by 
Jean Chesneaux. Cities included in the 
discussion are Cairo, Haifa, Baghdad, 
and Tehran. 

TANNOUS, AFIF I. “Land ownership in the 
Middle East.” Foreign Agriculture 14 (D 
*50) 263-9. 


See also: 4272. 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


(General, education, population and ethnology, 
medicine and public health, religion, law) 


4266 


4267 


4268 


4269 


4270 


4271 


“Anatolian school.” Royal Cent. Asian J. 38 
(Ja ’51) 31-40. Comment on and trans- 
lated excerpts from Bizim Kéy, sensational 
Turkish bestseller on life in an Anatolian 
village. 

ABDUL HAMID, KHWAJA. “Origin of 
speculative thought in Islam.” Islamic Cul- 
ture 24 (Jl ’s50) 187-96. Religious specula- 
tion developed during the first century 
A.H.; it grew out of the character of the 
Bedouin Arab. The Qur’anic concept of 
hikmah is “very nearly Philosophy in the 
pre-Socratic sense of the term.” 

ANDERSON, J. N. D. “Recent developments 
in Shari‘a law, Ill.” Muslim World 41 
(Ap ’51) 113-26. A study of the marriage 
contract, particularly in Egypt. 

BREWER, W. D. “Patterns of gesture among 
the Levantine Arabs.” Amer. Anthropolo- 
gist 53 (Ap-Je ’51) 232-7. An interesting 
description and discussion of meaningful 
gestures employed by Beirut and Damascus 
Arabs as a substitute for or accompaniment 
to speech. 

GOITEIN, 8S. D. “The autobiography of an 
Egyptian Marxist.” (in Hebrew) Molad 
(Tel Aviv) 6 (Ja-F ’51) 244-9. Salamah 
Musa, one of the outstanding thinkers of 
modern Egypt, has presented his philos- 
ophy in an autobiography that is here 
analyzed by a prominent Israeli Arabist. 

HAMILTON, M. M. “Social work in the 
Middle East.” Royal Cent. Asian J. 38 
(Ja ’5r) 21-8. On the problems of de- 


4272 


4273 


4274 


4275 


4276 


4277 


4278 


4279 


4280 





veloping social work in the area, by a pro. 
fessional who spent three years in Egypt, 
with visits to Syria, Lebanon, and Iraq. 

HIMADEH, SAID B. “Basic relationships of 
economic and social factors in rural wel. 
fare and suggestions for solving the chi¢ 
economic problems.” (in Arabic) al-A bhath 
(Beirut) 4 (Mr ’s51) 1-18. A paper pre. 
sented at the U.S.-sponsored seminar jy 
Cairo; discusses a variety of problem 
from sedentarisation of the nomads 
reforms of land tenure and taxation. 

HOLLOWAY, OWEN. “University student 
of the Middle East.” Royal Cent. Asian } 
38 (Ja ’51) 10-20. Stimulating article o 
the effects of university education 
Middle Eastern students by a professor x 
the Fu’ad I University in Cairo who 
taught there 14 years. 

INOSTRANTSEV, K. “Some remarks o 
ancient Turkish beliefs.” (in Turkish) 
Belleten 14 (Ja ’50) 45-7. On Arabic as- 
sertions regarding fire-worship among the 
early Turks. 

AL-MAQDISI, ANIS. “Women and modem 
Arabic literature.” (in Arabic) al-Abhath 
4 (Mr ’51) 19-34. The strife between lib- 
eral tendencies and conservatism as re- 
flected in prose and poetry of the last 
hundred years. 

MAY, JACQUES. “Map of the world dis- 
tribution of cholera.” Geog. Rev. 41 (Ap 
51) 272-3. Brief paper explaining a series 
of maps showing the distribution of cholera 
1816-1950 and the routes of major epi- 
demics. India is the center from which it 
spread to the countries of the Middle East 
and elsewhere. 

MERRILL, JOHN ERNEST. “The tractate 
of John of Damascus on Islam.” Muslin 
World 41 (Ap ’51) 88-97. John of Ds- 
mascus, “known to history as the most 
honored of the later theologians of the 
Greek church,”” was one of the first and 
ablest scholars to polemize against Islam. 

MILLER, WILLIAM McELWEE. “The 
religious situation in Iran.” Muslim World 
41 (Ap ’51) 79-87. Religious reaction was 
encouraged even by enlightened Iraniao 
leaders as a defense against communist 
propaganda. However, it has failed no 
only to achieve this purpose but also t 
raise the moral and spiritual level of the 
people. 

NAJJAR, HALIM. “Co-operatives and the 
rural community.” (in Arabic) al-Abhdth 
4 (Mr ’51) 70-88. What co-operatives 
could and should do in fighting waste, 
patriarchalism, illiteracy, and superstitio® 

NIZAMI, KHALIQ AHMAD. “Early Indo 
Muslim mystics and their attitude towards 
the state.” Islamic Culture 24 (Ja ’50) & 
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71. Concluded from earlier numbers. 
Events during the time of Muhammad b. 
Tughlaq (1325-1351) and Firaz (1351- 
1388). The general theory of the Sufis 
about government. 

PIGGOTT, STUART and HENSHALL, 
AUDREY S. “Tablet weaving in the Near 
East.” Man 50 (Ag ’s50) 115-6. Note on 
modern examples of card weaving in 
Cairo, Jerusalem, and Leh. 

ROBSON, JAMES. “Tradition: investigation 
and clarification.” Muslim World 41 (Ap 
*51) 98-112. An analysis of the nature 
and reliability of the materials from 
which the collections of Muslim tradi- 
tions—second in importance only to the 
Qur’an — were compiled. 

RONDOT, P. “L’évolution historique des 
Coptes d’Egypte.” Cahiers de VOrient 
Contemp. 7, no. 2 (1950) 129-42. The 
breakdown of the Copts under the dual 
policy of toleration and segregation; their 
place in Egyptian society; the contacts of 
their church abroad; the problem of inte- 
gration. 

THICKNESSE, S. G. “The Arab refugees: 
their position today.” Royal Cent. Asian J. 
38 (Ja ’51) 29-30. The number of Arab 
refugees requiring aid is increasing; few 
have been able to find employment; relief 
grants are inadequate; and Israel con- 
tinues to freeze bank accounts as well as 
postpone property compensation settlement 
pending a general peace agreement. 

TIRMIDHI, B. M. “Zoroastrians and their 
fire temples in Iran... from the 9th to 
12th centuries.” Islamic Culture 24 (O ’50) 
271-84. Mainly translated extracts from 
the geographical literature proving the 
continued use of many temples. 

UZLUK, F, NAFIZ. “About the term ‘sey- 
yad’.” (in Turkish) Ankara Univ. Dil ve 
Tarih-Cog. Fak. Dergisi 7 (D ’49) 587-92. 
The author concludes that the profession 
of a “seyyad” was not a despised one; they 
may have been musicians used in connec- 
tion with certain rites or else relaters of 
sacred stories. 


See also: 4237, 4246, 4254, 4257. 


4287 


4288 


SCIENCE 
(General, history) 


FACKENHEIM, E. L. “Al-Farabi: his life, 
times, and thought.” Middle East. Aff. 2 
(F ’51) 54-9. A brief account of some of 
the original contributions of al-Farabi who, 
says Ibn Khallikan, was “the greatest 
philosopher the Muslims ever had.” 

KHAN, MOHAMMED ABDUR RAHMAN. 
“Shaikh al-Ra’is Ibn Sina.” Islamic Culture 
24 (Ap ’so) 117-22. Some general remarks 


on his life and works; a passage on the 
fall of a meteorite; a possible observation 
of a transit of Venus and Mercury. 


ART 


(Archeology, architecture, epigraphy, numis- 
matics, minor arts, painting and music, 
manuscripts and papyri) 


4289 ALFOLDI, ANDREAS. “Die geschichte des 
throntabernakels.” La Nouvelle €lio 10 
(D ’50) 537-66. Demonstrates the Iranian 
(Achaemenian, Sasanian) influence on the 
Greek, Roman, and medieval throne taber- 
nacles. With 17 illust. 

4290 ASLANAPA, OKTAY. “Kiitahya tiles of the 
Ottoman period.” (in Turkish) Belleten 14, 
no. 53 (1950) 107-15. A listing of im- 
portant omissions and errors in this book 
by Hakk: Izet. 

4291 CRESWELL, K. C. A. “The lawfulness of 
painting in early Islam.” Islamic Culture 
24 (Jl ’50) 218-25. Revised version of an 
essay in the author’s Early Muslim Archi- 
tecture (Oxford 1932). Creswell thinks the 
prohibition of figures came about in the 
early 8th century as a result of Jewish 
influence. Full bibliography. 

4292 DAY, FLORENCE. “Silks of the Near East.” 
Metropolitan Museum of Art Bull. 9 (D 
*50) 108-17. A short general survey of the 
art of silk weaving in Iran, Syria, Egypt, 
Spain, and Turkey. Illust. with 14 ex- 
amples from the Sasanian and Islamic 
periods. ‘ 

4293 DESSUS-LAMARE, A. “Etude sur rawg, 
riwdq et ruwdq et leur equivalents termes 
de construction.” J. Asiatiqgue 238, no. 2 
(1950) 335-60. Traces the original sense 
and later connotations of the terms. 

4294 DIMAND, MAURICE S&. “A gift of Persian 
silk rugs.” Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Bull. 9 (Ja ’51) 142-4. Deals with five 
carpets of the so-called Polish or Polonaise 
type of the first half of the 17th century 
given to the museum by John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. Illust. 

4295 ERDMANN, K. “Die universalgeschichtliche 
stellung der sasaniden kunst.” Saeculum 1, 
no. 4 (1950) 508-34. Demonstrates the 
great influence of Sasanian art on the 
Near and Far East, medieval Europe, and 
Byzantium, and tries — with only partial 
success — to explain the phenomenon. 

4296 FARMER, HENRY GEORGE. “Arabian 
musical instruments in a thirteenth century 
bronze bowl.” J. Royal Asiatic Soc. no. 3-4 
(1950) 110-1. A bowl kept in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, featuring players of 
‘iid, nuzha, kamanja, jank, ndy, zamr, duff, 
and kiba. Illust. 
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GHIRSHMAN. “Notes iraniennes, IV. Le 
trésor de Sakkez.” Artibus Asiae 13, no. 3 
(1950) 181-206. This important treasure of 
gold, bronze, and ivory objects was found 
at Ziwiye near Sakkez in Kurdistan and 
consists, according to the author, of As- 
syrian and Scythian works, of objects made 
by Assyrians for Scythians, and of local 
products of the Manneans (Minni), all 
datable between 675 and 625 B.C. The ani- 
mal style of this treasure is compared with 
that of An-yang in Northern China. 

GHIRSHMAN. “The town which three hun- 
dred elephants rased to the ground.” I/- 
lust. London News 217 (O 7, 50) 571-3, 
with 17 figs. Deals with the fourth level 
of the “royal town” of Susa, which was a 
settlement of Nestorian Christians de- 
stroyed by the Sasanian King Shapur II 
after a revolt in the middle of the fourth 
cent. A.D. Ghirshman also establishes the 
fact that the so-called Town of Artisans 
of Susa was actually a vast Partho-Seleucid 
necropolis. 

MEGAW, A. H. S. “A Muslim tombstone 
from Paphos.” J. Royal Asiatic Soc. no. 
3-4 (1950) 108-9. An inscription of 164 
A.H. (780 A.D.), with remains of an 
earlier one. Plate. 

RAMADAN, ABDEL MEGUID. “Egypt’s 
theatre is international.” United Nations 
World 5 (Mr’s51) 61-2. A brief history of 
the Egyptian theatre and discussion of 
some of the better known playrights and 
actors. 

ROES, ANNE. “L‘aigle du culte solaire 
syrien.” Rev. archéologique 36 (O-D ’s50) 
129-46. A short but basic iconographic 
study of an important motif of Near East- 
ern art. 12 illust. 


LANGUAGE 


ALAVI, M. BADRUDDIN. “Inimitability of 
the Qur’an.” Islamic Culture 24 (Ja ’50) 
1-15. Bibliography and extracts in trans- 
lation from medieval authors, with a list 
of reported attempts at imitation. The 
author has not seen the edition of Ma‘arri’s 
Fusiil wa-ghaydt (Cairo 1938). 

ECKMANN, J. “Studies on the Karamanli 
language in Anatolia.” (in Turkish) 
Ankara Univ. Dil we Tarih-Cog. Fak. 
Dergisi 8, no. 1-2 (1950) 165-200. This 
is the first part (phonetics) of an exten- 
sive linguistic study of Karamanli texts 
(Turkish in Greek characters, written by 
Turkish-speaking Greeks) based on eight 
sources from the second half of the 18th 
and the beginning of the roth centuries. 

EREN, HASAN. “Notes on the Chagatay 
dictionaries.” (in Turkish) Ankara Univ. 


4305 


4306 


Dil ve Tarih-Cog. Fak. Dergisi 8, no. 1-2 
(1950) 145-63. Discussion of the reliability 
and interdependence of the known dic- 
tionaries. Mistakes in the older dictionaries 
are repeated by all the newer ones. The 
author cites 23 words which owe their 
existence to an error or misinterpretation. 

MORAG, SH. “Arabic dialects in Central 
Asia.” (in Hebrew) Hamizrah Hehadash 
2 (Ja’sx) 184-7. A résumé of a number of 
studies by Soviet orientalists. 

RUZICKA, RODOLPHE. “Quelques cas du 
gh secondaire en Arabe.” J. Asiatique 238, 
no. 2 (1950) 269-318. Continuing his 
earlier studies, the author here shows that 
elimination of the laryngal ‘ayn sometimes 
gives rise to ghayn; sometimes both sounds 
are interchangeable. 


See also: 4293. 
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4309 


4310 


4311 


4312 


LITERATURE 


ABUSHADY, A. Z. “Contemporary Egyptian 
literature.” Middle East. Aff. 2 (Mr ’51) 
go-7. A valuable critical survey of modern 
Egyptian poetry and prose by a distin- 
guished Arab littérateur. 

AKKAYA, SUKRU. “The Kitab-i Melik 
Danismen Gazi.” (in Turkish) Ankara 
Univ. Dil ve Tarih-Cog. Fak. Dergisi 8, 
no. 1-2 (1950) 131-44. Popular romance 
about the conquest of Asia Minor by Mu- 
hammadan heroes of the Battal Ghazi 
type, composed in the second half of the 
1sth, or more likely, sometime in the 16th 
century. 

DAR, M. I. “Riydd al-inshéd — its literary 
and historical value.” Islamic Culture 24 
(O 50) 231-48. A collection of model let- 
ters composed ca. 800 A.H. (1398 A.D.) by 
Khwaja Mahmid Gawain and recently pub- 
lished in Hyderabad. 

ERZI, ADNAN SADIK. “Notes and docu- 
ments from Turkish libraries.” (in Tur- 
kish) Belleten 14 (Ja ’50) 85-105. On 
Yunus Emre (Bayezid Library); the Pe- 
cheneks in the sth cent. A.H. (Kara 
Mustafa Pasha Library); “Tarhanlik” 
among the Ottomans (Bursa Museum 
Library) ; the Dar ul-Pehlevaniyye, Nigde 
(Siileymaniye Library); Orhan’s toghra 
(various sources). 

FARIQ, K. A. “An Abbasid secretary-poet 
who was interested in animals.” Islamic 
Culture 24 (O ’50) 261-70. Note on Qasim 
b. Yiisuf (fl. ca. 815 A.D.) and translation 
of his elegies on a goat, cat, and ring- 
dove, and his Complaint of ants, mice, and 
birds. 

HASAN, HADI. “Muhammad Falaki-i- 
Shirwani and his unique diwan in Ma- 
dras.” Islamic Culture 24 (Ap, Jl ’50) 77- 
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107, 145-86. New historical information, 
mainly about Dimitri of Georgia (1125- 
1156), Minichihr II (1120-1150). With 
edition and translation of 219 lines. Dis- 
cussion of the character of Falaki’s poetry. 

4313 KHULUSI, S. A. “Atika, a modern poetess.” 
J. Royal Asiatic Soc. no. 3-4 (1950) 149-57. 
With translated samples of her poetry, in- 
cluding the political verses. 

4314 MARMORSTEIN, EMILE. “A note on the 
‘alphabet’ of Ben Sira.” Jewish Quart. Rev. 
(Philadelphia) 41 (Ja ’51) 303-6. Discus- 
sion related to the Arabic proverb: “Do 
not ridicule the sparse-bearded as long as 
thou thyself art without a beard.” 

4315 MASQATI, JAWAD. “Theory of ‘matter’ 
and ‘spirit’ and its influence on the Egyp- 
tian poetry of the Fatimid period.” Islamic 
Culture 24 (Ap ’50) 108-16. An account of 
Isma‘ili philosophy of mathal and mam- 
thil. The Imam is the mathal of Universal 
Reason. He can thus be addressed in terms 
befitting the latter. 

4316. AL-MASUMI, M. SAGHIR HASAN. “Ru- 
safi— a modern poet of Iraq.” Islamic 
Culture 24 (Ja ’50) 50-9. Biography, list 
of works, some (rather inadequately) 
translated poems. 

4317 RABINO DI BORGOMALE, H. L. “Deux 
descriptions du Gilan du temps des Mon- 
gols.” J. Asiatique 238 (1950) 325-33. 
Persian text of al-Kashani. 

4318 YOHANNAN, J. D. “Did Sir Richard Bur- 
ton translate Sadi’s Gulistan?” J. Royal 
Asiatic Soc. no. 3-4 (1950) 185-88. An 
account of the Kama Shastra Society. The 
translation is actually by E. Rehatsek. 

See also: 4233, 4244. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


4319 NEMETH, GY. “Turkic studies in Hun- 
gary, 1939-1946.” (in Turkish) Ankara 
Univ. Dil ve Tarih-Cog. Fak. Dergisi 8, 
no. 1-2 (1950) 239 ff. Listing of items with 
short summaries. 

4320 VAJDA, G. “Notes sur la Geschichte der 
Arabischen literatur de C. Brockelmann.” 
J. Asiatique 238, no. 2 (1950) 225-36. A 
number of corrections on the basis of study 
of mss. 


BIOGRAPHY 


4321 YAHUDA, A. S. “Goldziher: the scholar and 
the Jew.” (in Hebrew) Hamizrah Heha- 
dash 2 (O’s50) 20-7. Lecture delivered to 
commemorate the centennial anniversary 
of the birth of the renowned Islamist 
(1850-1921). 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Alisir Nevdi. Belleten 13, no. 52 (1949) 
837-44. (Abdiilkadir Inan). Memorial vol- 
ume on the sooth birthday of this poet. 

Al-Améli of al-Yazidi. Islamic Culture 24 
(Ap ’50) 142 (M.N.) 

Conditions of the oil industry in Iran. Ha- 
mizrah Hehadash 2 (Ja ‘51) 189-93. 
(G. Baer). Important source on labor con- 
ditions and organization in Iran’s greatest 
industry. A publication of the International 
Labor Organization. 

Franco-Egyptian case concerning the pro- 
tection of French nationals ... in Egypt. 
Middle East. Aff. 2 (Mr ’51) 104-5. (J.R.) 
A publication of the International Court 
of Justice. 

Kitab al-ma‘ani al-kabir of Ibn Qutaiba. 
Islamic Culture 24 (Ap ’50) 140-2. 

The Middle East: a political and economic 
survey. Middle East. Aff. 2 (Mr ’sr) 
105-6. (Alfred Bonné). “Those who are 
interested in recent developments in 
Middle Eastern countries will find a mine 
of information in this survey and a care- 
ful guide through what has become one 
of the world’s vital areas.” Middle East J. 
s (Spring ’51) 245-7. (N. Marbury Efi- 
menco). A product of the Royal Institute’s 
information department, it provides a 
handy summary of geography, history, 
politics, and economics. 

Rasd@’il mutafarriga [11 tracts by predeces- 
sors and contemporaries] of al-Birini. 
Islamic Culture 24 (Ap ’s50) 136-7. (M.N.) 

Rasd@'il [4 treatises on mathematics and 
astronomy] of al-Birini. Islamic Culture 
24 (Ap ’50) 137-8. (M.N.) 

Rasd@’il [5 astronomical treatises] of al- 
Biriini. Islamic Culture 24 (Ap ’s50) 135- 
50. (M.N.) Includes a life of al-Birini. 

Rasd’il [29 tracts] of Ibn al-‘Arabi. Islamic 
Culture 24 (Ap ’50) 142-4. (M.N.) 

Rasd@’il of Ibrahim b. Sinan. Islamic Culture 
24 (Ap ’s0) 135. (M.N.) 

Rasd@il [translation of 2 tracts by Archi- 
medes] of Thabit b. Qurra. Islamic Cul- 
ture 24 (Ap ’50) 135. (M.N.) 

Recent publications of the Dd’iratu ‘l-Ma‘érif, 
Hyderabad-Deccan. Islamic Culture 24 
(Ap ’50) 134-44. (M.N.) Detailed review 
of this important series of editions of medi- 
eval scientific works, with long notes on 
al-Birini and Ibn Qutayba. 

Tarteeb-us-Salat. Islamic Culture 24 (O ’s50) 
300. (S.S.) Description of prayer according 
to the Hanafi rite, with illustrations. A 
publication of the Young Men’s Muslim 
Association. 

ABUL FAZL, MIRZA. The faith of Islam: 
a synopsis. Islamic Culture 24 (O ’so) 
300. (S.S.) 
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4343 
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4345 
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AL-AHL, ‘ABD AL-‘AZIZ SAYYID. Abdal- 
lah b. Mu‘tazz. al-Abhath 4 (Mr ’51) 
118-9. (A.M.H.) 

ALI, MIR VILAYET. Islami ta‘limdat. Is- 
lamic Culture 24 (O ’s50) 301. (S.S.) “It is 
not easy to decide whether the author is a 
believer in solidarity of Islam or in uni- 
fication of religion or in oneness of man- 
kind or what.” 

ARBERRY, A. J. Immortal rose: an an- 
thology of Persian lyrics. Islamic Culture 
24 (Ja ’50) 73-4. (M.N.) 

ARBERRY, A. J., tr. The spiritual physick 
of Rhazes. J. Royal Asiatic Soc. no. 3-4 
(1950) 189. (H. A. R. Gibb). 

ARPEE, LEON. A history of Armenian 
Christianity. Muslim World 41 (Ap ’51) 
128-9. (Arthur Jeffery). 

BOMBACL, A. Recenti edizioni di testi turchi 
in trascrizione. Ankara Univ. Dil ve 
Tarih-Cog. Fak. Dergisi 8, no. 1-2 (1950) 
252 ff. (T. Halasi Kun). 

BOUSQUET, G. H. Du droit musulman .. . 
Muslim World 41 (Ap ’51) 129-30. (Arthur 
Jeffery). “An excellent picture of the situ- 
ation [of shari‘ah law] as it exists at the 
end of the first half of the twentieth 
century.” 

BOYER A. and PLANIOL, M. Traité de 
fauconnerie et autourserie. J. Asiatique 
238, no. 2 (1950) 361-2. (J. Sauvaget). 

BOYLE, J. A. A practical dictionary of the 
Persian language. Royal Cent. Asian J. 
38 (Ja ’s1) 86. “The purpose of this book 
is ‘to provide the means of reading books 
and newspapers in the modern language,’ 
and it should serve that purpose well.” 

BROWNE, E. G. A year amongst the Per- 
sians, 3rd ed. Royal Cent. Asian J. 38 
(Ja ’51) 86. (L.L.) “It owes much of its 
value to the fact that its author was ex- 
ceptionally well qualified to get to know 
the people of Persia, through his being able 
to converse with them in their own lan- 
guage on a wide variety of subjects. The 
book is also well worth reading — and re- 
reading — because of the insight which it 
gives into Browne’s character and of what 
it reveals of his truly remarkable abilities.” 

BULLARD, SIR READER. Britain and the 
Middle East from earliest times to 1950. 
Quart. Rev. (London) no. 588 (Ap ’s51) 
284. “A most valuable guide for all students 
of the Middle East.” 

CARRINGTON, C. E. The British overseas: 
exploits of a nation of shopkeepers. Middle 
East J. 5 (Spring ’s51) 247-8. (William 
Appleton Aiken). The book as a whole is 
fascinating reading, but the sections on the 
Middle East are relatively brief. 

CERULLI, E. Il “libro della Scala”... 
J. Asiatique 238, no. 3 (1950) 467-8. 
(J. Richard). 


4350 


4351 


4352 


4353 


4354 


4355 


4356 


4357 


4358 


CLINE, WALTER. The Teda of Tibesti, 
Borku, and Kawar in the eastern Sahara, 
Amer. Anthropologist 53 (Ja-Mr’51) 94-s. 
(Helen E. Hause). The author has brought 
together all the information of the Teda 
from diverse sources in the hope that 
“some rugged young desert-lover will 
take .. . (these) notes with him to Tibesti, 
learn the Teda language, fill in all the 
gaping lacunae.” 

DARAB, GHOLAM HOSEIN. Persian com- 
position. Islamic Culture 24 (Ja ’50) 72, 
(M.N.) 

DECEI, A. Versiunea turceasca a confesiunii 
patriarhului Ghenadie Il. Scholarios scrisa 
la cererea sultanului Mehmet II. Ankara 
Univ. Dil ve Tarih-Cog Fak. Dergisi 8, 
no. 1-2 (1950) 252 ff. (T. Halasi Kun), 

DE GAURY, GERALD. Arabian journey 
and other desert travels. J. Royal Asiatic 
Soc. no. 3-4 (1950) 189-90 (H. St. J. B. 
Philby). 

DESPORTES, EDMOND. Procédure et voies 
d’execution en matiére musulmane algé- 
rienne. Muslim World 41 (Ap ’51) 129- 
30. (Arthur Jeffery). An exposé of the 
functioning of the legal system in Algeria, 
which is a combination of Islamic law and 
French law. 

DICKSON, H. R. P. The Arab of the desert. 
Amer. Anthropologist 52 (O-D ’s50) 536-8. 
(Raphael Patai). “Its author, an English- 
man born in Beirut, grew up in an Arab 
environment ... The major part of the 
book deals with Mutair tribe whose tribal 
dira extends to the south-west of Kuwait 

. while special sections ... are de- 
voted to Kuwait town.” 

ERTAYLAN, I. H. Kiilliyat-i Divan-i Mev- 
land Hamidi. Belleten 14, no. 53 (1950) 
116-26. (Ahmed Ates). Turkish introduc- 
tion, Persian and Turkish text in facsimile. 
The reviewer considers the introduction to 
be below scholarly standards. 

FEKETE, LAJOS. Budapest a tirtk korban. 
Ankara Univ. Dil ve Tarih-Cog. Fak. 
Dergisi 8, no. 1-2 (1950) 251 ff. (Hasan 
Eren). 

FIELD, HENRY. The anthropology of Iraq: 
the lower Euphrates-Tigris region. Man 
so (N ’s50) 152. (A. J. Van Bork-Felt- 
kamp). The work contains sections on the 
physical anthropology of three groups writ- 
ten by Henry Field and Winifred Smeaton, 
a chapter on the cultural anthropology of 
the Arabs of Hor al-Hawiza by Lady 
Drower, and an appendix on the date palm 
by V. H. W. Dowson. 


4359 FISHER, W. B. The Middle East: a physi- 


cal, social, and regional geography. Middle 
East J. 5 (Spring ’51) 244-5. (Douglas D. 
Crary). Providing wide information on 
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social, economic, and political geography, 
this book fills a large gap. 

4360 FITCH, FLORENCE MARY. Allah, the God 
of Islam, Moslem life and worship. Mus- 

lim World 41 (Ap ’51) 127. (E. C. Lawn). 4370 
“The author is sympathetic towards Islam, 
but her account... is idealistic rather 
than realistic.” 4371 

4361 FRASER-TYTLER, SIR KERR. Afghanis- 
tan: past and present. Royal Cent. Asian 
J. 38 (Ja’sr) 82-4. (R.R.M.) “His central 
theme is the importance of the Hindu 
Kush as the ‘ethnic, geographic and eco- 
nomic division between Central and South- 
ern Asia,’ and as a ‘strategic frontier on 
which a stable government may rest.’” 4372 

4362 GRANQUIST, HILMA. Birth and childhood 
among the Arabs. Amer. Anthropologist 
53 (Ap-Je ’51) 254-5. (Margaret Mead) ; 

J. Asiatique 238, no. 3 (1950) 443-6. (M. 
Rodinson). 4373 

4363 GRANQUIST, HILMA. Child problems 
among the Arabs. Amer. Anthropologist 
53 (Ap-Je ’51) 254-5. (Margaret Mead); 4374 
Muslim World 41 (Ap ’51r) 133-5. (S. M. 
Zwemer). This is the second volume in a 
detailed anthropological study of child life 437. 
in a Palestinian Muslim Arab village. 

4364 GRAVES, P., ed. Memoirs of King Abdullah 
of Transjordan. Middle East J. 5 (Spring 
*51) 251-2. (H. W. Glidden). The present 
translation and editing contains significant 
deletions from the original text. 

4365 HANEDA, AKIRA. Le Turkestan oriental 
de la fin des Ming au debut des Ts’ing, du 
point de vue de V histoire de l’Islam. J. Asi- 
atique 238, no. 3 (1950) 450-5. (M. 
Haguenauer). 

4366 HEFFENING, W. Die tiirkischen transkrip- 
tionstexte des Bartholomaeus Georgietvits 
aus den jahren 1544-1548. Ankara Univ. 4378 
Dil ve Tarih-Cog. Fak. Dergisi 8, no. 1-2 
(1950) 252 ff. (T. Halasi Kun). The re- 
viewer differs from Heffening on many 4379 
important points. ~ 

4367 HENNINGER, JOSEP. Die familie bei den 
heutigen beduinen Arabiens und seiner |4380 
randgebiete. Man 50 (Je ’50) 79-80. (W. | 
Fogg). “The whole work is to be highly 
recommended as a meticulous study which (4381 
fills a gap in the anthropological litera- 
ture concerned with Arabia. ... A useful 
map giving modern geographical names, 382 
tribe names and classical names is in- 
cluded, together with a good index and a 
comprehensive bibliographical list of 559 
items in English, French, German, and 
Italian.” 383 

4368 HEYD, URIEL. Foundations of Turkish na- 
tionalism. Muslim World 41 (Ap ’51) 138- 

40. (John E. Merrill). 4384 
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